EVA MARIE SAINT 


New Road to Stardom 


HOW INCOME TAX INFORMERS SPY ON YOU 

JACK PAAR “That Nice Young Man on Television” 

FOR THE FIRST TIME: A HUSBAND-WIFE DIET 
“TOOTH and NAIL” — A Complete Murder Mystery 











Beautiful Hair 
Rowe is eC weal 


THERE ARE THREE BRECK SHAMPOOS 
FOR THREE DIFFERENT HAIR CONDITIONS 


Each one of the Three Breck Shampoos is made for a 
different hair condition. One Breck Shampoo is for dry 
hair. Another Breck Shampoo is for oily hair. A third 
Breck Shampoo is for normal hair. The next time you buy 
a shampoo, select the Breck Shampoo for your individual 
hair condition. A Breck Shampoo is not drying to 
the hair, yet it cleans thoroughly. A Breck Shampoo 
will leave your hair soft, fragrant and naturally beautiful. 





The Three Breck Shampoos are available at Beauty Shops, Drug Stores, Department Stores and wherever cosmetics are sold. 


N H BRECK INC . MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS . SPRINGFIELD 3 MASSACHUSETTS 
w YORE «© CHICAGO St AS Ane: FR ACN CISCO a OTTAWA C ANADA 


Don’t fool with Infectious Dandruff 


eee SN DISTERINE ANTISEPTI 


Listerine does 


GERMS ASSOCIATED 
WITH 
INFECTIOUS DANDRUFF 
the stubborn “bottle 
bacillus” — Listerine 
Antiseptic kills germs 
like these by millions. 





what non-antiseptic tonics, 





shampoos — even lanolin — do not do. Listerine 


Antiseptic kills germs, instantly, by millions! oe A 


If you have the slightest evidence of infectious dandruff — 
flakes, persistent scales, itching and irritation—don’t take 
chances. Start today with full-strength Listerine Antiseptic 
and massage. 


Scientists showed germs 
produced dandruff symptoms 


Many leading skin specialists have long believed that much 
dandruff is an infectious condition accompanied by germs. 
Scientists have actually developed dandruff symptoms arti- 
ficially by infecting people and test animals with germs (see 
picture above). When test animals were treated regularly 
with Listerine Antiseptic, dandruff symptoms disappeared. 
When they were not treated with Listerine Antiseptic, the 
dandruff symptoms remained. 


Listerine kills germs by millions— 
ordinary non-antiseptic “remedies” do not 


Non-antiseptic shampoos, tonics, even lanolin do not kill 
germs like Listerine does. Listerine Antiseptic kills germs by 
millions . . . instantly. So if you have any of the symptoms 


Make Listerine Antiseptic a “must” every time you wash your hair 
Pp y y. sh y 
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of infgctious dandruff—whether or not you use shampoos or 


tonics—remember, you should have antiseptic action to kill 
germs. Start . . . and continue . . . with the tested germ- 


killing Listerine Antiseptic treatment and massage. 














Non-antiseptic shampoos, ton- 
ics ... even lanolin... do not 
kill germs like Listerine does. 


Rabbits, infected with dandruff, 
were treated daily with Listerine 
on one side only. 

















Listerine Antiseptic really gets 
down to work at the point where 
these non-antiseptic “remedies” 
stop. Listerine gets after germs 
themselves . . . kills them by 
millions. 


In two weeks on the average, 
the sides treated with Listerine 
were free of dan- 
druff symptoms; 
the untreated sides 
retained dandruff 
symptoms. 
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The fleet’s in and on the town, and the word 
will soon be out everywhere that “Hit The 
Deck”, M-G-M’s bouncy big new musical in 
CinemaScope and Color, hits the spot in 
very high spirits, indeed. 

It’s a 21-kinds-of-fun salute to young love 
on leave. Never before was such a rousing 
story told on the screen by such a happy 
combination of talent... Jane Powell, Tony 
Martin, Debbie Reynolds, Walter Pidgeon, 
Vic Damone, Gene Raymond, Ann Miller, 
Russ Tamblyn. 





“Hit The Deck” was a hit on the Broad- 
way stage and now, splashed across the wide 
screen, its fun, dancing and romancing are 
twice as big and bountiful. The shore-leave 
shenanigans get off to a real fun-flying start. 
Tony, Vic and Russ—a trio of talented tars 
too long bottled up at sea—uncork them- 
selves in San Francisco and pop into a merry 
melange of miss-adventures! 

How the gobs and gals pair off is so much a 
part of the mirth that we won’t spoil it by 
tipping you off. We will say though that it 
takes at least ten of Vincent Youmans’ 
youngest, springiest tunes to tell! 

If ever songs were made to bless romance 
and bring young people kiss-close to other 
young people, songs like “More Than You 
Know”, “Sometimes I’m Happy” and “I 
Know That You Know” can do that very 
trick. There are several production sequences 
such as “Hallelujah” that will have you 
humming and toe-tapping all the way home. 

The whole star-bright package has been 
choreographed by Hermes Pan, produced by 
Joe Pasternak, directed by Roy Rowland. 

So join the world and see the Navy at pla; 
in M-G-M’s star-sparkling, laugh-flooded, 
love-loaded musical, “Hit The Deck”! 


* * * 


M-G-M presents, in CinemaScope and 
Color, “HIT THE DECK”, starring JANE 
POWELL, TONY MARTIN, DEBBIE REYNOLDS, 
WALTER PIDGEON, Vic DAMONE, GENE 
RAYMOND, ANN MILLER, RUSS TAMBLYN 
with Kay Armen, J. Carrol Naish, Richard 
Anderson, Jane Darwell. Written by Sonya 
Levien and William Ludwig. Based on the 
musical play “Hit The Deck” by Herbert 
Fields. Presented on the stage by Vincent 
Youmans. From “Shore Leave” by Hubert 
Osborne. Music by Vincent Youmans, Lyr- 
ics by Leo Robin, Clifford Grey and Irving 
Caesar. Choreography by Hermes Pan. 
Photographed in Eastman Color. Directed by 
Roy Rowland. Produced by Joe Pasternak. 
An M-G-M Picture. 

“Hit The Deck” song hits are available in 
the M-G-M Records Album, 
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COVER-TV and movie star 
Eva Marie Saint tells writer 
Richard Gehman that in college 
she was named “Dream Girl of 
the Freshman Class.” This was 
fitting; with her big TV roles 
and performance in the movie, 
“On the Waterfront,’ she is 
now the living dream of every 
young actress. “A dream from 
any angle,” says Gehman, who 


seems to love his work. Photo 
courtesy of Columbia Pictures. 
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A WONDERFUL INTRODUCTORY OFFER TO READERS WHO JOIN THE DOLLAR BOOK CLUB 
AND AGREE TO PURCHASE AS FEW AS 6 SELECTIONS OUT OF THE 24 TO BE OFFERED WITHIN A YEAR 














The Scandal of 18th Century Venice! 
LORD VANITY—Samuel Shellabarger 
Even pleasure-loving Venice in 1757 was 
shocked by the affairs of ravishing Countess 
Amalie. Then fate threw her together with 
an ardent young musician, an aspiring bal- 
lerina, and a dealer in black magic — in a 
web of fantastic romance and 
adventure! By the author of 
Captain from Castile. Pub. $3.95 














The Big Doctor-Nurse Novel of Today! 
NOT AS A STRANGER—Morton Thompson 
The nation’s No. 1 best-seller for many, 
many months. The long, powerful story of 
Lucas Marsh, who gave everything to be- 
come a doctor; Kristina, the girl he so 
strangely married, and the beautiful woman 
whose temptations shook his innermost soul ! 
700-pages of exciting ‘‘behind-the-scenes’’ 
reading! Pub. edition $4.75 


“How dare 
in- 















NH lie saw 
Richard 
and her 
eyes soft- 
ened. 




















Forbidden 





loves—and the 
tense drama 
of the oper- 
ating room! ⁄ 


DESIREE 
Annemarie Selinko 
At 19 this lovely vil- 
lage beauty was the 
much admired wife of 
Napoleon's greatest 





























HIGH WATER 
Richard Bissell 

Pulse-pounding tale of 
adventure on the Miss- 
issippi — of the fateful 
trip of the Royal Prince 
caught in a raging flood 
— of first-mate Duke 


general — until her e 

strange meetings with Snyder and Marie Chou- 

Napoleon himself teau, the lovely wildcat 

rocked Paris with he rescued from a ma- 

scandal! 512 pages. rooned island. Racy, ex- 
Pub. ed. $4.50 citing! Pub. ed. $3.75 
SOLDIER OF GONE WITH 
FORTUNE THE WIND 
Ernest K. Gann Margaret 

Mitchell 


New hit by the au- 
thor of The High 
and the Mighty. 
The story of lovely 
Jane Hoyt who 
went to Hong 
Kong in search of 
her missing hus- 
band—then fell in 
love with another 
man! Romantic 
thriller — “‘holds 
reader spell- 
bound!" Chicago 
Trib. Pub. $3.50 


THE SILVER CHALICE 
Thomas B. Costain 
The story of the young 
sculptor assigned to make 
a decorative case for the 
cup Christ used at the 
Last Supper, and the two 
women, one good, one 
evil, who diverted him. 
Long-run best-seller, now 
a great movie! Pub. $3.85 


THORNDIKE-BARNHART DICTIONARY 


$14.20 value $ 


In Pub. Editions 






for only 


00 


when you 


Greatest best- 
seller of the cen- 
tury in a new 
edition ! Theun- 
forgettable love 
story of Scarlett 
O'Hara and 
Rhett Butler — 
a book to read, 
and read again. 
689 pages. 
Pub. ed. $2.95 


AMERICAN CAPTAIN 
Edison Marshall 


New hit by the author. of 
Yankee Pasha. The wind- 
swept coast of Malta in the 
1800's provides the setting 
for this stormy romance of 
a rugged Yankee sailor and 
the exquisite daughter of an 
English nobleman. ‘‘Sultry 
love and high adventure !— 
N. Y. Times. Pub. ed. $3.95 


MODERN FAMILY COOK BOOK—Meta Given 


New, up-to-date! 80,000 entries, 700 illus- 
trations, 10,000 explanatory phrases, 5000 
synonyms and antonyms, 900 pages. Hundreds 
of notes on correct usage, word origins, many 





New edition, 1,137 recipes! Plans your meals, 
guides your shopping, makes meal preparation a 
plates, many 


pleasure. 640 pages, 16 full color 
ed. $4.95 


other useful features. Pub. ed. $2.95 


‘HOOSE any 3 books on this page for 

only $1 when you join the Dollar 
Book Club. This big introductory offer 
is made to demonstrate the wonderful 
values you enjoy as a member. 


Save Up to 75% on New Books 
(compared with prices of pub. editions) 
Imagine—the same new books costing 
up to $3.95 in publishers’ editions come 
to Club members for only $1 each! The 
biggest hits by top authors like Frank 
Yerby, Daphne du Maurier, Thomas B. 
Costain, Frances Parkinson Keyes and 
many others, have come to members at 
this low $1 price. Occasionally, extra- 
value selections at $1.49 are offered. All 
are full-size, hard-bound books in hand- 

some Club editions. 

In addition, the Club frequently of- 
fers other very desirable books . . . use- 
ful homemaker volumes... beautiful de- 


luxe books . . . books of cultural value 
.. . at special Club prices which save 
you up to 75%! But you take only the 
books you want—and you do not have 
to take one every month. You may take 
as few as six selections out of the 24 to 
be offered within a year. 


Mail Coupon—Send No Money 
Receive any 3 books you choose from 
this page for only $1, plus a small ship- 
ping charge. Two books are your gift 
for joining, and one is your first selec- 
tion. Thereafter, you will receive regu- 
larly the Club’s Bulletin, which de- 
scribes the forthcoming selections and 
other book bargains for members only. 

If not delighted with your introduc- 
tory Three-Book bargain package—re- 
turn all books and your membership 
will be cancelled without further obli- 
gation. Mail the coupon at once. 


DOUBLEDAY ONE DOLLAR BOOK CLUB, GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK 





other pictures, helpful features. Pu 


AN OPPORTUNITY YOU MUSTN'T MISS! j 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
Doubleday Dollar Book Club, Dept. 36, Garden City, New York 


Please enroll me as a Dollar Book Club member. Send me at 
once as my gift books and first selection the 3 books checked 
below—and bill me ONLY $1 FOR ALL 3, plus a small ship- 
ping charge. 
American Captain OHigh Water ONot As a Stranger 
Désirée QLord Vanity OThe Silver Chalice 
C Gone With the Wind 0 Modern Family Cook Book C Soldier of Fortune 
C Thorndike-Barnhart Dictionary 
Also send my first issue, of The Bulletin, telling me about the 
new forthcoming one-dollar book selections and other bargains 
for members. I may notify you in advance if I do not wish the 
following month’s selections. I do not have to accept a book 
every month—only six a year. I pay nothing except $1 for each 
selection I accept, plus a small shipping charge (unless I choose 
an extra-value selection). 
NO-RISK GUARANTEE: If not delighted return all 
books in 7 days and membership will be cancelled. 


—* Please 
—IXRXEE eovccesecseseseousesossesevonessnsssooses evesnsvenceseses Print 


Miss 

Addrosas..... —E —E 
City- 

E— Stoto... 


In Canada, selection price $1.10 plus shipping; address Doubleday 
Book Club, 105 Bond St, Toronto 2. Offer good in U. S. & Canada only. 
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Anywhere she goes... 


heer =) 






she can buy Tampax 
Whether you travel by boat, plane or 
camel train, you can buy Tampax. It’s on 
sale in Egypt, Madagascar, New Guinea, 
Venezuela, Iraq, Guatemala—and scores 
of other foreign countries. It’s available, 
too, in every city, every town, every 


hamlet, throughout the length and 
breadth of the United States. 


Such widespread distribution is clear 
evidence of the way Tampax internal 
sanitary protection has “caught 
on” with women. And yet—is 
this so surprising? After all, 
Tampax is really the logical 
method of protection on “those 
days’’—the method that does away with 
the bulky belt-pin-pad harness, and sub- 
stitutes protection that’s far more con- 
venient and much easier to use. 


Wearer’s hands needn’t even touch the 
Tampax. Tampax can be worn in shower 
or tub. Tampax prevents odor from form- 
ing. Tampax is easy to dispose of. And 
it’s so small, a month’s supply can be 
carried in the purse. Choice of three ab- 
sorbencies at drug or notion counters. 
(Regular, Super, Junior.) Tampax Incor- 
porated, Palmer, Mass. 





NO BELTS 
NO PINS 


NO PADS 
NO ODOR 








Accepted for Advertising 
by the Journal of the American Medical Association 
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What Goes On 
at Cosmopolitan 


SUSPENSE WRITER, LANA TURNER, TAX TATTLERS 


e’ve heard of people who lead 
a double life, but Bill Ballinger, 
author of our suspense novel 
“Tooth and Nail,” leads a triple life. 
Three days a week, ex-farm boy Ballinger 
farms a seven-acre farm in New Milford, 
Connecticut, where he has a wife, five 
children, house, barn, and Swedish maid. 
The other four days he lives in a $20- 
a-month cold-water tenement in New 
York City. Evenings he roves the Bowery 
in search of atmosphere and characters 
for his stories. Rough as his neighbor- 
hood is, he gets the same immunity as 
the neighborhood doctor and priest. 
“They’re impressed I’m a writer, and 
figure what could be more harmless?” 
Ballinger, who last year won a French 
literary award for his suspense writing, 
drew his main character for our story 
(page 90) neither from the Bowery nor 
from the farm. Which brings us to Bal- 
linger’s third life. Daytimes, four days a 
week, he is an ad executive and TV pro- 
ducer whose friends are the daily lunchers 
at “21” and the Stork Club. 


Pagan Priestess 


When Jon Whitcomb went out to Hol- 
lywood to make our sketches of Lana 
Turner as the pagan priestess of “The 
Prodigal,” he found Lana with her hair 
cut short. To recreate the heathen look 
for CosMopo.itan’s article, Whitcomb 
consulted Max Factor, for $100 had a 
long golden horsetail dyed, then drew 
Lana (page 28) as she'll look in the 
70 B.c. movie. 

No unexpected expense was connected 
with our pictures of Miss Turner. In fact 
we found ourselves with unexpected 
riches—the photos, rated by the Johnston 
Office as too sultry for release, had been 
acquired earlier and were already in the 
works. Lana, wearing beads on her hips, 
is a COSMOPOLITAN exclusive. 


Reward Hunters 


Martin L. Gross’s article on income-tax 
informers reminds us of the story of the 
man who, on the theory that most men 
are guilty of something, picked ten names 
at random out of the New York telephone 
book and sent them an unsigned tele- 
gram: “All has been discovered. Get out 
of town.” Next morning four had left. 

“Some tax informers,” says Gross, 
“work on the same theory, sending in 
random names. They hope to collect a 
reward if their guess uncovers a tax 


evader. A city like Detroit gets only a 
couple of thousand tips a year, but in 
New York, the Lower Manhattan In- 
ternal Revenue office, which handles the 
area from Thirty-fourth Street down to 
the Battery, gets 30,000 tips a year; the 
area includes wealthy Wall Street, and 








Bill S. Ballinger 


the tipsters are feverishly busy. figuring 
better odds.” 

Gross, winner of the Crusade for Free- 
dom Award for distinguished articles, 
spent six days in Washington, holed up 
at the Bureau of Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice. “The chance of the average person’s 
return being carefully checked,” says 
Gross, “is only 1 to 30—unless an in- 
former sends in his name; then the 
chances are 100 per cent.” 

The tax informer can be anyone from 
an envious neighbor to a jilted sweet- 
heart. Meet him in the article on page 40. 


Buttons and By-lines 


An editor is never entirely divorced 
from his profession. Winging Bermuda- 
wards aboard BOAC and chatting with 
a button manufacturer who had aban- 
doned all thought of buttons since leaving 
New York, we were aware that ours was 
no special industry that could be put 
out of mind. Every time anyone moved or 
spoke, it was our business—the magazine 
business. In fact, no sooner had we 
settled ourselves at the Princess Hotel 
than we found ourselves studying the 
harbor view with an eye toward literary 
fish. All we saw was our manufacturer, 
chugging to sea with rod and reel. “That, 
so help us, struck us as a good opening 
for a Cosmopo.uitan story. H. La B. 


Given to Your Child 


ANY ONE OF THESE LANDMARK BOOKS 





ALEXANDER THE GREAT 


By John Gunther 
Illustrated by Isa Barnett 


JOAN OF ARC 


By Nancy Wilson Ross 
Illustrated by Valenti Angelo 

















THE STORY OF THE THE PONY EXPRESS 
U. S. MARINES 
By George Hunt 


Illustrated by Charles Mazoujian 


Illustrated by Lee J. Ames 








By Samuel Hopkins Adams 


DANIEL BOONE 


By John Mason Brown 
Ilustrated by Lee J. Ames 








.. TO DEMONSTRATE A SENSIBLE PLAN by which children 
naturally acquire a love of good books . . . and at the same time 


are inspired by the great events and figures of world history 


* THE PLAN « A simple 
and sure way to have 
your child acquire a 
love of good books and 
broaden his understand- 
ing of the world is to 
have him learn about 
and emulate the men 
and women who have 
made history. All the world’s past — and 
particularly American history—can be pre- 
sented as a continuously exciting adven- 
ture, so that he will wish to learn about it 
—more, and ever more! This is the essence 
of the plan. It is built around a group of 
excellent books about the great events and 
figures in history, called Landmark Books. 
Boys and girls have found these books just 
as absorbing as a movie or a television 
show. They are written by outstanding con- 
temporary authors, most of whom have 
made their reputations in the field of seri- 
ous adult writing: authors like Samuel 
Hopkins Adams, C. S. Forester, Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher, John Mason Brown, John 
Gunther—among others. Each of the books 
takes up an important event or an out- 
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AN ADDED GIFT: 50 BOOKPLATES 4 


Young Readers of America 


A Book Club for Boys and Girls 
A BRANCH OF BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC. 







standing figure in history. In time, every 
significant happening will be covered, from 
prehistoric times up to the present. The 
books are illustrated by well-known artists. 
k ONE-MONTH TRIAL MEMBERSHIP WITH NO 
OBLIGATION TO CONTINUE + As a demon- 
stration we will be happy to send with our 
compliments any one of the five books pic- 
tured above. See how your young reader 
takes to it—then decide within one month 
if you wish the membership to continue. 
If not, simply let us know and we will im- 
mediately cancel the membership. Should 
you decide to continue, the price of each 
book thereafter is $1.50, plus a few cents 
postage. No matter what your decision, the 
complimentary book is free. 

* PRIDE OF POSSESSION ° As an extra gift, 
your child will re- 


of yours. He will come to love good books 
all the more if he learns to treasure them 
among his most personal possessions. 


k YOU MAY CANCEL AT ANY TIME + You 
may give this plan a trial for as long or as 
short a period as you like—even for a single 
month, which will cost nothing. You begin 
by selecting the complimentary book from 
the five shown above. The book will be 
shipped within a few days, and the book- 
plates will be sent at the same time sepa- 
rately. Your child will receive thereafter 
(unless, of course, you decide otherwise) 
one exciting Landmark Book each month. 
In this sensible way your boy or girl will 
be encouraged to develop an apprecia- 
tion of good books, and gradually absorb 
the whole wonderful story of history. 








ceive a packet of 
50 handsome book- 
plates. Thus he can 
feel that he is col- 
lecting his own li- 


brary—his very own case. 


Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc., 345 Hudson St., New York 14, N.Y. 
YOUNG READERS OF AMERICA* Branch 
PLEASE send the complimentary Landmark Book indicated, plus the 50 
bookplates, without charge, to the child named below. If I do not 
cancel within one month after the free book is received, you are to send 
the child one Landmark Book each month and bill me at $1.50 (plus a 
few cents postage) for each book. I may cancel the membership at any 
time, but the introductory volume and the 50 bookplates are free in any 
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—not merely an in- 
discriminate part 


SEND 
BOOKS TO 


Information requested on this order should be filled in by parent 
AS THE FREE BOOK, PLEASE SEND: 


(CHOOSE FROM BOOKS PICTURED ABOVE) 


or donor — PLEASE PRINT 

















Street 














Name of Child 
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City Zone State. | 
Mr. 
ORDERED BY Mrs. } n 
iss Name of Parent or Donor 
ADDRESS IF 
pirFERENT | Street 
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City. Zone. State. YR-11 











TABU | 


INTRODUCING 
ANOTHER NEW 
COLOR TRIUMPH! 


“Loa V 


SIENNA 


Now TABU introduces a startling 
new lipstick shade that captures 
the romance and adventure of the 

desert. It’s “Las Vegas” (Sienna), 

a distinctive color for those women 
whose modern Styling requires 
a brown-tone shade. 


“Las Vegas” is a truly unusual 
new lipstick. You’ll like it—because 
it’s different. And it’s TABU. 
Ask to see TABU’s world-famous 
shades of red, too! 


Save the case, 
plated with 24-carat $ 50 


gold. Refills, 75¢, plus tax 


ANNIES 








PARIS * NEW YORK 





THE BEST IN RECORDS 


Jazz for Cats 
and Squares 





Mary Martin and her daughter make up 
for their roles in “Peter Pan” musical. 


BY PAUL AFFELDER 


NEW SOUNDS IN JAZZ. Fanciers of 
“le jazz hot” will soon have to enlarge 
their geographical vocabularies to include 
Danish, Italian, and Australian jazz 
alongside the more familiar species from 
New Orleans, Chicago, and San Fran- 
cisco. Angel Records, which has just en- 
tered the jazz field. is importing its talent 
from abroad. Best of the four disks that 
have just hit the market is an exciting 
and novel one by Svend Asmussen 
and his Unmelancholy Danes, as happy. 
zany, and unpredictable a group as has 
ever cul a microgroove. (“Svend Asmus- 
sen and his Unmelancholy Danes.” Angel 
60000. $3.95) 

Give an arranger a band of his own 
and you're bound to get some mighty 
striking results. That’s what’s happened 
with Pete Rugolo. His first disk effort, 
“Adventures in Rhythm,” with its new 
and different instrumental combinations. 
should have been called “Adventures in 
Sound.” (“Adventures in Rhythm.” Co- 
lumbia CL 604. $3.95) 

Another label just beginning to tackle 
hi-fi jazz is Urania, which has come out 
with two disks devoted to “The New 
Jack Teagarden” in a group of in- 
formal jam sessions. The big trombonist 
is in top form when he’s operating the 
sliphorn, not so distinguished when he’s 
singing. Volume I, with an entire side 
brilliantly covered by “Lover,” is the bet- 
ter of the two disks. (“Meet the New 
Jack Teagarden,” Vol I. Urania UJLP 
1001. $3.98) 


SHOW TUNES. Most of the original- 
cast recordings are more enjoyable after 
you’ve seen the show. This rule applies to 
the score for the newest Broadway musi- 
cal version of “Peter Pan,” starring 
Mary Martin and Cyril Ritchard. Mary 
Martin’s singing of “Neverland” is likely 
to move right up there beside Judy Gar- 
land’s “Over the Rainbow.” (“Peter 
Pan.” RCA Victor LOC 1019. $4.98) 
You don’t have to see the show though 
to get a lift from Sigmund Romberg’s 
warm-hearted melodies in “Deep in My 
Heart,” the film version of his life. 
M-G-M’s sound-track recording isn’t al- 
ways as bright-sounding as it should be, 
but the singing of Helen Traubel, Rose- 
mary Clooney, Tony Martin. and others, 
brings many of the Romberg favorites to 
life in most pleasant fashion. (“Deep 
in My Heart.” M-G-M E 3153. $6.95) 
Another show disk that’s easy to take 
is Decca’s sound-track roundup of some 
Irving Berlin tunes from “There’s No 
Business, Like Show Business,” with a 
cast that includes Ethel Merman, Don- 
ald O’Connor, Dan Dailey, Johnnie Ray, 
Mitzi Gaynor, and Marilyn Monroe. It’s 
the old Berlin who outshines the new 
here, and the women who outsing the 
men. Lusty-lunged Merman puts all her 
customary zip into the title song and does 
a wonderful duet with Dailey in “Play a 
Simple Melody.” La Monroe’s Victor con- 
tract keeps her off this otherwise original- 
cast record; in her place is Dolores Gray, 
whose sultry singing in “After You Get 
What You Want, You Don’t Want It,” 
“Lazy,” and “Heat Wave” helps make this 
disk a hit. (“There’s No Business Like 
Show Business.” Decca DL 8091. $3.98) 


THE 1001 NIGHTS. Seven years ago, 
Eugene Ormandy and the Philadelphia 
Orchestra recorded Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Scheherazade.” It was a pretty good 
job. too. good enough for some keen- 
eared folks to hear something the com- 
poser didn’t put in the score—a dog 
barking in the distance. Since then such 
strides have been made in sound repro- 
duction that a new **Seheherazade™* 
was very much in order. Rimsky’s musical 
retelling of “The 1001 Nights” has now 
been subjected to the full high-fidelity 
range of 50 to 15.000 cycles with striking 
consequences. allowing the shimmering 
score and the lush-sounding Philadel- 
phians to be heard in all their tonal 
glory. (Rimsky Korsakoff: “Schehera- 


zade.” Columbia ML 4888. $5.95) 























Now you too can share this won- 
> derful around-the-world shopping 
adventure in search of beautiful 
and unusual gifts — at the lowest 
rate we have ever offered, and 
without risking a penny! This 
special Trial Membership will 
k . A save you $2.50 ... and bring you 
ae PERR 3 exquisite, valuable discoveries 
of real distinction direct from their countries 
of origin — for only $5.00 — if you act now! 
And, if you are not delighted with each and 
every gift you receive, just tell us so and 
your entire $5.00 will be refunded at once! 
Could any offer be more fair? 


Just imagine, every month this unique, 
world-wide shopping club will send to your 
door a surprise gift package from across the 
seas ... perhaps from the colorful native 
bazaars of North Africa, or from an island 
paradise in the Pacific, or from a sophisti- 
cated métropolis on the Continent, or from 
almost any exciting faraway corner of the 
globe. It may be an example of fine Floren- 
tine leather work from that historic city of 
the Renaissance, or it may be a package from 
mysterious Siam containing a strangely 
beautiful work of hand-wrought silver in 
symbolic design. Other shipments may bring 
you an old-world wood carving from Switzer- 
land,a handwoven creation from South Amer- 
ica, or a sparkling piece of Swedish glass- 
ware, or a chic product of France. With each 
package will come the fascinating story of 
the origin and significance of the article, add- 
ing more glamour to every shipment. 


A Thrilling Surprise For You Every Month 
Yes, being a member of Around-the-World 
Shoppers Club is like having Aladdin’s Lamp 
for your very own—with far-ranging genies 
bringing you fabulous gifts from the re- 
motest countries of the earth! You won’t 
know what your gifts are until you open the 
packages. The only hint will be the stamps 
from some far-off land! We never know just 









Send no money now — just mail the coupon below. When your 
application for Trial Membership is accepted you pay only $50 

for 3 Months (instead of $759). If you are not delighted with the gifts 
you have received, your 500 will be returned—and you keep the gifts! 





vee 
what unexpected find our rep- a 5 
resentatives will happen upon. fy = 
But this we do know: when ER” pē 
youjoin the Around-the-World |T 
Shoppers Club, life becomes a i 
more exciting, a more reward- ; 
ing experience for you than i 


has ever been before. i — 


3 Exotic Treasures For Only $1.67 ea. 
Ordinarily, the cost of three gifts would be 
$7.50. By taking advantage of the Special In- 
troductory Membership, you save $2.50 — so 
that the cost to you is an amazingly low $1.67 
for each gift, postage paid, and duty free! 
But even this bargain is guaranteed to be 
completely satisfactory to you. If not, just 
tell us so and your $5.00 will be refunded at 
once! At our regular membership prices the 
values we give are tremendous — many items 
worth $4 to $6 each on the American market. 
This Special Introductory Membership saves 
you $2.50 more! Foreign nations are in ur- 
gent need of American dollars to support 
native industries. They are glad to offer tre- 
mendous merchandise values in exchange. 
Thus you get more for yourmoney—andat the 
same time you are doing your bit to improve 
world conditions by lending a helping hand 
to our neighbors overseas. 


You Pay Nothing Extra For Membership 
It costs nothing to join the 
Around-the-World Shoppers 
Club. There are no membership 
fees or dues. You pay only for 
the regular monthly selections 
of merchandise. Your Special 
Introductory Membership pays 
x for 3 monthly shipments from 
abroad, each from a different country — and 
remember, you receive your money back if 
not delighted with any or all of the articles! 


Join Now and Save! 

Better start your membership right now 
while this special price is still in effect. Use 
the coupon NOW. If subscribing for Gift 
Memberships—a grand idea—enclose names 
and addresses of recipients (they will receive 
handsome cards announcing your gift). But 
by all means, get your Trial Membership 
Application in the mail at once. 

NOTE: The gifts are shipped directly to you from points 
of origin all over the world, prepaid. Thus, you become 
an importer without any of the headaches which usu- 
ally attend importations. We guarantee that the gifts 


will be delivered to you without damage and that they 
will be worth much more than the price you pay. 











Onound-the-Worlld. Choppers Club 


Dept. 811-Y, 71 Concord Street, Newark 5, N. J. 


You are cordially invited to join 


Onound-the World Shoppers Club 


on this amazing 3-Month Trial Offer! 


Read What Members Say About the Club! 


“It's such fun to belong to 
the Around-the-World 
Shoppers Club! When the 
mailman brings my excit- 
ing packages with foreign 
stamps on them, I become 
as excited as a little child 
on Christmas. I am never 
disappointed in the con- 
tents.” 

S.E., Milwaukee, Wisc. 
“First, I want to say how 
terribly proud I am over 
my beautiful gifts. Can 
hardly wait for them to 
get to me, just like a birth- 
day every month. Even my 
mailman is excited. He has 
his pocket knife ready to 
open them!” 4 

L.C.L., Downey, Calif. 
“Delighted with the re- 
sults. The gifts are very 
charming. In fact, I had 
originally thought I would 
use most of them for gifts 
and now find that I hate 
to part with them. I must 
congratulate you on this 
very unusual venture.” 

M.P., Jackson 

Heights, N.Y. 
“My membership has been 
for fifteen months and I 
wish to continue for an- 
other year at this time. 
I thoroughly enjoy read- 
ing, more than once, the 
romantic style of writing 


of the leaflet enclosed with 
each article. It takes me, 
for a while, to the very 
spot where the article was 


created.” 

Mrs. O.W.L., 

Akron, Ohio 
“All my gifts are very 
lovely and unusual. They 
all came carefully packed 
and in good condition. I 
am deeply grateful to you 
for your kindness and 
courtesy, and for your 
prompt and eficient serv- 


ice. 
B.A.P., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
“My husband and I have 
been members for six 
months now. The lovely 
gifts we've been receiving 
seem to get nicer every 
time. I am beginning to 
wonder just how nice the 
gifts can get! I want to 
congratulate you on the 
wonderful job your shop- 
pers are doing.” 
Mrs. D.A., 
Alexander, La. 
“I must tell you how 
thrilled I am with the gifts 
I have received. They are 
exquisite and a.joy to own. 
My membership is worth 
every penny it cost.” 
.. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


— — — — — — — — — — — — — — 
| SEND NO MONEY. MAIL THIS APPLICATION I 
FOR 3-MONTH TRIAL MEMBERSHIP NOW 

Around-the-World Shoppers Club, Dept. 811-Y I 
| 71 Concord Street, Newark 5, N. J. I 
I Please enroll me for 3-Month Trial Member- I 


ship 


Į Address. 





l City, Zone, State......... 
(NOTE: AN shipment. 
free. However, the U 





CANAD. 


(Picase Print) 












.S. Post Office Dept. 
service fee of 15c for delivering foreign packages; col- 
lected bv your postman and cannot be prepaid.) 

A: 3 mos., $5.50. Delivered to your home 


in Around-the-World Shoppers Club. 
Upon acceptance I will send you $5.00 as pay- 
ment in full which is to include three monthly 
l shipments of the Club’s selections of foreign 
] merchandise from their countries of origin 
postpaid and duty free. It is understood that 
] if I am not delighted with each and every arti- 
cle received, you will refund my entire $5.00 
I and I may keep the gifts! 








charges a 


without payment of additional duty or postage: l 
I 971 St. Timothy St., Montreal 24, Que. r 


Bs mms mas omei mas oms mem men aam mma san maa en ome ms a 
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eSheer stretch nylon 
never wrinkles 
Stretches to fit per- 
fectly top-to-toe 
eHeavenly comfort 
e3 sizes—1 perfect 
for you! 
Only $1.95 a pair 
* 


Brand 
S-T-R-E-T-C-H STOCKINGS 


TRADEMARK 


A BURLINGTON Yee quatity PRODUCT 








IF YOU SUFFER 
PA / of HEADACHE 


NEURALGIA 
NEURITIS 





the way thousands of 
physicians and dentists recommend. 


HERE'S WHY ... Anacin is like a doctor's 
prescription. That is, Anacin contains not 
iust one but a combination of medically 
proved active ingredients. No other product 
gives faster, longer-lasting relief from pain 
of headache, neuralgia, neuritis than Anacin 
tablets. Buy Anacin® today! 


UNITED NATIONS 


FIRST STAMP ISSUE 
Considered to be among world’s pret 
ts. Pictures U.N. E 
Peoples of Wi 5 
ted for use at only one post 
oftice in world. On 10¢ with attrac- 


plies, ete. includ 


WELLES, Box 1246-CM, Church St. Sta. NYC 8 


a 
pean AN EXPERT 
g » = 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE LESSON 


Executive Accountants and C. P. A’s earn $4,000 to $10,000 a year. 
‘Thousands of firms need them, We train you thoroly at home in spare 





time for C. P. A’s examinations or executive accounting positions. 
Previous experience unnecessary. Personal training under supervision 
of staff of TE P Placement counsel. Write for free book, ‘*Ac- 
countancy, the: professions That Pays,’ 


LASALLE Extension University, 417 So. Dearborn St. 
A Correspondence Institution Dept. 355 H, Chicago 5, Ill. 
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LOOKING INTO PEOPLE 





Morning Blues, Uppity Girls, 


and the Happiest Years 


BY AMRAM SCHEINFELD- 


Uppity girls. The old jingle about lit- 
tle girls being made of “everything nice,” 
boys of the opposite—“snails and puppy- 
dogs’ tails’—seems echoed in opinions 
given by youngsters to Sister Mary Ama- 
tora (St. Francis College, Indiana). 
When fourth through eighth graders 
rated one another’s personalities, the 
girls judged their sex distinctly superior 
in almost everything—disposition, calm- 
ness, sociability, sense of humor, de- 
pendability, courtesy, etc. But little boys, 
especially the older ones, were much less 
biased in favor of their own sex, claim- 
ing only slight superiority in “energy and 
pep” and “good sportsmanship.” 


Neglectful papas. If a man ignores 
or avoids training his child in the early 
years, it may be fu- 
tile or harmful to 
try to change the 
child’s character 
later, says psychol- 
ogist George W. 
Goethals (Sarah 
Lawrence College). 
His studies of many 
families indicate 
that men who esteem 
their wives join with 
them in raising chil- 
dren from the start; 
men with low opin- 
ions of their wives 
(and of what they 
consider “woman’s 
work”) make the 
mistake of disdain- 
ing to bother with 
children’s training when they’re babies, 
and attempting to take over only when 
they’re older and less impressionable. 





Morning blues. When you get up on 
the wrong side, feeling blue or down in 


the mouth, you probably have just had 
a depressing dream (whether forgotten 
or remembered), says Dr. Samuel A. Gutt- 
man. Most of these “blue-making” 
dreams involve episodes in which you 
were defeated or your self-respect was 
lowered. Often the morning blues disap- 
pear after you eat a good breakfast, an 
effect that may hark back to your in- 
fancy, ‘when a feeding soothed you. 


Happiest years. The older you grow, 
the more likely you’ll be to regard your 
childhood as the happiest time of your 
life, say psychologists Jacob Tuckman 
and Irving Lorge (Teachers College). 
Responses of thirty-year-old and seventy- 
year-old women and men showed that 
while both groups considered childhood 
and early adulthood the most carefree 
and rewarding years, older people had 
the rosiest views of childhood. 


Unwed mothers. Most unmarried 
mothers are victims not of faithless men, 
ignorance, or reckless passion, but of 
their own subconscious desires to have 
babies, specificly without marriage or 
romantic strings. asserts Professor Leon- 
tine Young (Ohio State University) 

her new book, Out of Wedlock. After 
studying thousands of cases, she traces 
this abnormal attitude to suppressed 
emotional and sexual development, which 
makes the girl “act out what she must 
do, like a sleepwalker, with no under- 
standing, real sex feeling, or love for 
the man involved, nor—as a rule—even 
any interest in the baby itself after it is 
born.” Another investigator, Dr. Clark 
E. Vincent (University of California), 
says the belief that most unwed mothers 
are very young, poor, and uneducated 
may be based only on those cases reach- 
ing public attention. Among 137 unwed 
mothers privately delivered in California, 


40 per cent had attended or completed 
college, over half were twenty-two or 
older, and fewer than 10 per cent were 
“poor” girls. 


Men and pregnaney. Give a thought 
to expectant fathers. too, advises Dr. 
Thomas Freeman, British psychiatrist. 
Husbands already unstable may be pushed 
into insanity by the experience. The need 
of special psychological care for papas 
has long been recognized by many primi- 
tive tribes with the custom of couvade, 
whereby the father is put to bed at the 
time of the baby’s birth as though he 
himself were bearing it. 


Chess queen. Why is the queen in 
chess so much more powerful than the 
king, who mostly gets pushed around? 
Psychoanalyst Kenneth Mark Colby says: 
Originally, when the game 
was introduced to Europe 
by the Moors, about 1000 
A.D., the queen was of 
little account, not sur- 
prising considering wom- 
an’s inferior position then 
and the warlike nature of 
the game. But about 1500 
A.D. the queen suddenly 
became the most powerful 
figure on the board. The 
reason may be that man’s 
subconscious need for a 
powerful and_ protecting 
“‘mother’’ figure was 
brought to expression by 
the existence at the time 
of a group of Amazonian women—Lucre- 
zia Borgia, Isabella of Spain, Beatrice 
d’Este, and most of all, the warrior 
countess Caterina Sforza, whose nincom- 
poop husband may have been the proto- 
type of today’s weakling king in chess. 





“Diaper dogmas” doubted. If 
you’ve been driven frantic by conflicting 
modern theories about infant training 
—well, you can relax! Checking on the 
validity of these theories, Professor Wil- 
liam H. Sewell (University of Wisconsin ) 
compared personalities and behavior of 
162 five- and six-year-old children with 
the early training they’d had—bottle- or 
breast-fed; on schedule or when they 
wanted; weaned gradually or abruptly; 
toilet-trained early or late; slept alone or 
with mother during first year. Which 
training methods were used were found 
to have little to do with whether children 
later were neurotic or well-adjusted, 
happy or unhappy, or did or didn’t stut- 
ter, had eating troubles, bad tempers, 
school problems. Any effects that were 
indicated mostly were counter to psy- 
choanalytic theories. Professor Sewell 
concludes that what may count most are 
not the precise methods themselves but 
the atmosphere in which the infant is 
trained, and the attitudes and behavior 

(continued) 





“Happy Birthday, Mother!” 











“But, George—it’s not 
my birthday. It’s yours.” 


“Sure it’s my birthday, Mother. What better day for a 
fellow to call. Besides, it’s your day, too. Remember?” 


“Yes, George, I remember...” 


A Long Distance call is such a thoughtful, personal 
way to send your greetings and your love across the 
miles. It’s a heart-warming thing to do. And the cost 
is low. Isn’t there someone you’d like to call right now? 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 


Here are some examples: BELL 


New York to Philadelphia.............. 40¢ TELEPHONE 
Pittsburgh to Cleveland................ 45¢ 


Chicago to Buffalo................ sves SOF SYSTEM 


Atlanta to Baltimore 8160 
San Francisco to Boston.. AE OYA 


These are the Station-to-Station rates for the first three minutes, after 
6 o'clock every night and all day Sunday. They do not include the 
federal excise tax. 


Cali by Number. It’s Twice as Fast. 





ALLENTOWN, PA. 
Florence Yingst 
(| AMARILLO, TEXAS 
Gordon's 
ATLANTA, GA. 
J. P. Allen 
BAKERSFIELD, CALIF. 
Egger's 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Hutzler’s 
' BATON ROUGE, LA. 
Goudchaux’s 
BERWYN, ILL. 
ý Lucille Fillmore 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
Sisson Bros.-Welden Co. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Loveman, Joseph & Loeb 
BOSTON, MASS. 
R. H. Stearns 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Flint & Kent 
BUTTE, MONT. 


Weinberg's 
CARMEL, CALIF. 
Vanity Fair 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
Armstrong's 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


wers 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
Miller Bros. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co. 
CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 
The Rau Store 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
Wood-Barham 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
F. & R. Lazarus Co. 
DANVILLE, ILL. 
The Parisian 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 
Scharff's 
DAYTON, OHIO 
Metropolitan Co. 
DECATUR, ILL. 


Fields 
DENVER, COLO. 
Denver Dry Goods 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
Wolf's 
DETROIT, MICH. 
J. L. Hudson Co. 
DUBUQUE, IOWA 
Roshek Bros. 
DULUTH, MINN. 
M. C. Albenberg 
EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 
The Fashion 
ELGIN, ILL. 
Ackemann’s 
EL PASO, TEXAS 
Popular Dry Goods 
RIE, PA. 


Hazel Daly Yeager 
EVANSTON, ILL. 
Lord's 
EUGENE, ORE. 
Kaufman Bros. 
FLINT, MICH. 
Ramonde Coughlin 
FORT DODGE, IOWA 
uyon 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 
Earl Groth & Co. 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
W. C. Stripling Co. 
EREERORT ILL. 


Hecht’s 
FRESNO, CALIF. 
Rodder's Mademoiselle 
GARY, IND. 
Ladies Shop 
GLENDALE, CALIF. 
Billi's 
GRAND FORKS, N. D, 
R. B. Griffith Co. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
Blanche Le Baron 
GREAT FALLS, MONT. 
Buttrey’'s 
GREENWOOD, MISS. 
W. T. Fountain Co. 
HAMMOND, IND. 
Edward C. Minas Co. 
HARRISBURG, PA. 
Bowman Dept. Store 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
Steiger’s 
HENDERSON, KY. 


Bohn's 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Lynn's 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
L. Strauss 
JACKSON, MICH 
The Elaine Shoppe 
JACKSON, MISS. 


Kennington Co. 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
Nord’s 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Loys 
JOHNSTOWN, PA. 
Penn Traffic 
JOLIET, ILL. 
Mary Jane Shop 
LANCASTER, PA. 
Carolyn G. Wiker 
LANSING, MICH. 
J. W. Kaapo Co. 
LINCOLN, ILL. 
Landauer’s 
LINCOLN, NEBR. 


Magee’s 
LOGANSPORT, IND. 
Viola's 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Bullocks-Downtown 


MADISON, WIS. 
Harry S. Manchester 
MANKATO, MINN. 
La Vogue 
MATTOON, ILL. 
Helen Montgomery 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
J. Goldsmith 
MIAMI, FLA. 
Burdines 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Turner-Martin 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN- 
Powers Dry Goods 
MISSOULA, MONT. 
Missoula Mercantile 
MONROE, LA. 
Johnnie S. Elbert 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
Coach & Four 
MUSKEGON, MICH. 
Hardy-Herpolhsheimer 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Lord & Taylor 
NORFOLK, 


Rice's 
OAK PARK, ILL. 
Claudia's 
OGDEN, UTAH 
Wolfer’s ¥ 


Alma Aryes 
OMAHA, NEBR. 
Herzberg’s 
OTTUMWA, IOWA 
Wareham-Burns 
PALO ALTO, CALIF. 
Rita-on-Ramona 
PEORIA, ILL. 
Block & Kuhl 
PERU, IND. 
Senger Dry Goods 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Strawbridge & Clothier 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Joseph Horne & Co. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
Nicholas Ungar, Inc. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Mills Sisters 
RACINE, WIS. 
Murray-Held 
READING, PA. 
Whitner’s 
RIVERSIDE, CALIF. 
Stephenson's 
ROANOKE, VA. 
Joseph Spigel Co. 
ROCHESTER, MINN. 
C. F. Massey Co. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
B. Forman 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 
Owen's, Inc. 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
Bryan H. Rhodes 
. LOUIS, MO. 


Stix, Baer, & Fuller 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Russell Gowns 
SALEM, ORE. 
Vogue of Salem 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


ZCMI 

SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 
Doreen's 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
The White House 

SAN JOSE, CALIF. 
Guttman’s 

SANTA ANA, CALIF. 
Rankin Dry Goods 

SANTA BARBARA, CALIF! 
Peninger's 

SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 
H. S. Barney 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Younker-Davidson 

SOUTH BEND, IND. 
Geo. Wyman Co. 

SOUTH CHICAGO, ILL. 
Gassman’s 

SPOKANE, WASH. 


Bernard's 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
Rolands 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Albert Steiger Co. 
STEUBENVILLE, OHIO 
The Hub 
SUPERIOR, WIS. 
Lightbody's 
TACOMA, WASH. 
Lou Johnson 
ROY, N. Y. 
Up-to-Date Shop 
TULSA, OKLA. 


Brown-Dunkin Co. 
TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


Pizitz 
UNIONTOWN, PA. 

Kaufman's 
UTICA, N. Y. 

Eleanor Clinton 
WACO, TEXAS 

R. E. Cox 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Woodward & Lothrop 
WATERTOWN, N. Y. 

Smith & Percy 
WAUSAU, WIS. 


Schmidt's 
WICHITA, KANS. 

Flo Brooks 
WILMINGTON, DELA. 

Braunstein’s 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

E. A. Sullivan's 
YORK, PA. 

P. Wiest Sons 


HERBERT LEVY 


at these and other fine stores 
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LOOKING INTO PEOPLE ceominuea) 


of the mother. (Important inborn individ- 
ual differences among children must not 
be overlooked either.) 


Preferred shapes. Of each of the 


following pairs, which of the two, (a) 
or (b), do you like best? 


le (a) (b) 


NW STV UUL 


2. (a) (b) 


Š. (a) (b) 


4e (a) (b) 


— 


Se (a) 
Explanation: After testing these designs 
on many men and women, psychologist 
W. A. McElroy (University of Sydney) 
says their answers bear out Freudian the- 
ories that males prefer shapes with curves, 
suggesting the female form; females pre- 
fer shapes with angles, suggesting the 
male form. Thus males most often choose 
“(q) S ‘(2) p ‘(8) £ “(®) Z‘(q) T ‘soeu 
oy ‘ (2) g “(q) p ‘(q) € ‘(q) z “(®) T 


How was it in your case? 


Pirates’ progeny. One of the most 
interesting of peoples in this hemisphere 
are the few thousand white inhabitants 
of the isolated Cayman Islands, south of 
Cuba, the descendants mainly of a small 
core of pirates, buccaneers, and ship- 
wrecked British mariners who settled 
there two to three centuries ago. Studied 
recently by geographer Edwin Doran, 
Jr. (University of Texas), they were 
found to be generally vigorous and 
healthy, but their inbreeding showed in 
abnormally high incidence of deaf-mutism 
and inherited teeth defects. 


Sexual responsiveness. What type 
of woman tends to be most responsive 
sexually? Professor Lewis M. Terman 


checked on the love lives of 556 married 


_ women who themselves or whose hus- 


bands had been members of his well- 
known Gifted Children group of 25 years 
ago. Two-thirds reported their sex lives 
as adequate, one-third as inadequate. Ex- 
ploring personal backgrounds, he con- 
cluded that the women most likely to 
have satisfactory sexual responses were 
those who had had happy childhoods, 
good sex instruction, and who were more 
than moderately fond of both their par? 
ents without unusual attachment to or 
conflict with either. 


How neighborly are you? Try this 
neighborliness test developed by Profes- 
sor Paul Wallin (Stanford University). 
Consider as neighbors everyone who lives 
within a block in any direction from the 
block where you live. 1. Are two or more 
of your best friends people you met as 
neighbors? 2. Do you and neighbors 
sometimes entertain one another? 3. —go 
to movies, picnics, etc., together? 4. 
—talk over problems and have friendly 
conversations? 5. —exchange or borrow 
things? 6. Have you been in the homes 
of, or 7. —do you know by name four or 
more neighbors? 8. If you had a party 
for an out-of-towner, would you invite 
two or more neighbors? 9. Do you say 
“hello” or “good morning” to six or more 
of them? 10. In a large crowd, would 
you recognize by sight half or more of 
your neighbors? 


Longevity race. Only tortoises and 
their turtle cousins now outlive man, 
reports zoologist Ross F. Nigrelli (New 
York Aquarium). Authentic records 
show a Galapagos tortoise living beyond 
177 years; a Carolina turtle, to 138. 





Known tops in other species: elephants, 
about 55; horse family, 35 to 40; cattle 
family, 25; pigs, 20 to 25; geese, 35; 
owls, 68; domestic pigeons, 30; golden 
eagles, 46; catfishes and eels, up to 60; 
gar pike, bass, and lake trout, 24; bull- 
frogs, 16; snakes, 28. (Claims that par- 
rots live to 100 remain unproved.) 
THE EnD 










































































HERBERT LEVY says it’s Spring in two refreshing ways. 
Each—an individual interpretation of a Provincial cotton print that’s 
smooth as silk, crease resistant, completely washable and touched with 
rhinestones and velvet. Both—with the graceful lines. figure flattery 
and ‘especially-designed-for-women’ look so surely 


/ 
| Sizes 12⁄2 to 242.18 to 44. Black with white—cocoa 


with white. Each $35.00. Slightly higher on the west coast. 
/ 325 W. Jackson, Chicago, Illinois 


a 





SAVE $2 to $13 a pair! 


Fiberglas 


CURTAINS and DRAPES 






Catalog and Color Swatches 


What wonderful curtains and drapes amazing Fiber- 
glas fabrics make! Never need ironing, stretching, 
starching! You can wash, hang and drape them in 
7 minutes! Guaranteed never to shrink, fade, 
stretch, sag! 30 sizes to fit any window! 7 colors 
in drapes. And our huge buying power and direct- 
to-you selling policy lets you pay as little as $2.69 
per pair. Write today for FREE Catalogue and Color 
Swatches. 











RONNIE, Dept. 216 JJ-3 
487 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 
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wrought 


iron and foam r 


stools desianed especially for your home. 
Construction—%% in. round rustproof wrought iron for 
Tugsedness and soft foam rubber for comfort. 





Styles 
heights 
chair ht. 
in same 


Stools available with or without backs in three 
29 in. bar ht., 24 in. kitchen ht., and 19 in. 
own are the 29 and 19 in. hts. Square stools 
es also available. 


Fabrics—Heavy cotton checked tweeds, rust on black; 

turquoise on blue; and black on white—or leather grain 

Duran in white, natural, or citron, 

29-in, and 24-in. “19-in, ht, 

hts. without backs..$9-95 without Dack... $8.95 
Square stools in same heights also available. 


If backs are desired please add $2.00 ea. Make 
your choice and send your order today to... 


vanguard designs" Hocxtara,tliinois e 


Sorry no C.O.D.’s. Money refunded if not satisfied. 
Shipping charges collect, 


HEAVY LEGS 


Try this new, amazing, scientific 
home method to Reduce Ankles, 
Calves, Thighs, Knees, Hips for 


SLENDERIZED LEGS 


Beautifully firm, slenderized legs help 
the rest of your figure look slimmer, 
more appealing! Now at last, you too 
can try to help yourself to improve 
heavy legs due to normal causes, and 
reduce and reshape ANY PART of your 
legs you wish . or your 1 all 

+. as many women have by 
ng this new scientific method. 
nown authority on legs with 
years of experience offers you this 
tested and proven scientific course— 
only 15 minutes a day—in the privacy 
of your home! Contains step-by-step il- 
lustrations of the easy scientific leg 
technique with simple instructions for 
slenderized, firmer, stronger legs: im- 
proving skin color and circulation of 
blood in legs, plus leg measurement 
chart. 
Send No Money! FREE 10-Day Tr 
For the “Home Method for Slende: 
ing Heavy La just deposit $1 
plus postage with’ postman on delive 
Gn plain wrapper). Or send only $1.98 
with order and we pay postage. Satis- 
faction guaranteed, or return course 
for money back. 

ODERN METHODS 
Dept. FL-CTN 

296 Broadway New York City 7 
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NEW CAPE or store FROM OLD FUR COAT $22.95 


Now have that old, even discarded fur coat remodeled into 
choice of these glamorous new capes, complete with new 
lining, new interlining, beautiful monogram, fur cleaned 
and glazed, all yours for only 95. Morton’s nationally 
famous fur remodeling has the “GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
SEAL". Our work aiso praised by Style Editors in 
GLAMOUR, HARPER'S BAZAAR, MADEMOISELLE, etc. You 
save over 500%. Order by mail. Don’t send money. Just 
mail us your old fur coat with dress size and height. 
When your completed new cape arrives, pay postman, 


$22.95, plus postage. 
Dept. 47-C, 312 Seventh St., N.W. 


MORTON'S Washington 4, D. C- 


Or write for folder of 20 style capes and stoles, all $22.95. 


TITANIA 


the miracle gem stone you read 
about in The READER’S DIGEST 


More brilliant and DIAMONDS 
More beautiful than 
* 





















Unset “Tie 
tania’’ gems, 1 
to 5 carats, for 
your own rings, 
brooches, etc. 
Per carat $ * 
ONLY. 10 
1 carat “7 c 1 carat ‘‘Titania’’ set 
taire set in a beautiful in a Masculine box 
1 K gold anne style 14 kt mounting. 
complete Complete $9Q50* 
ONLY osca 22 ONLY. 28 


Regent (Synth.) Star Rubies and Sapphires 
proportionately low prices. 


t 
FREE booklet and handy Ring-Size Chart 


*Plus 10% Federal tax 


BACK GUARANTEE 
LAPIDARY CO. 


Dept. CO-94, 511 E. 12 St., New York 9, N.Y. 


ARE VITAMINS EXPENSIVE? 


Not when you buy Vitamins the way 
Doctors and Nurses do, The same 
professional Vitamin Service is now 
available to you. Choo: ar formula 
from the Free Hudson amin Cat- 
alog and save from 40% to 60% or 
more; over 1,300,000 customers are 
served each year at Hudson. 








Hudson Vitamins are Guaranteed to 
conform to Federal and State regu- 
lations. Your free Catalog lists 
Vitamins and Vitamin-Mineral com- 
binations—all you need do is select. 
the formula, mail your order and 
save many Dollars a year on the 
family Vitamin budget. 








Write for the Catalog today—show 
it to your phy n; see for your- 
azing values. No obliga- 
tion—we will mail the Free Hudson 
Vitamin Catalog to you at once. 


HUDSON VITAMIN PRODUCTS, INC. 
199 FULTON ST., DEPT. 450, N. Y. 7, N.Y. 



















NOTHING TO WEAR? 
Send 10¢ today (no 
stamps) for big new 
catalog of stunning 
Hollywood styles. 
Dresses, blouses, 
separates, skirts, 
dazzling lingerie, 
furs, coats, suits, 
play-clothes, slacks. 
Men just can’t resist 
the gal who wears our 
glamorous creations. So 
don't be a miser—send that 
dime today. You'll be glad!! 


Copyright 1954 


FREDERICK’S oF HOLLYWOOD 


5430 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 27, Cal 
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BY CAROL CARR 





SAFETY FIRST, beauty added. Gold 
finished safety pin, studded with pseudo 
pearls, and golden wreath pin with rhine- 
stone leaves, “pearl” flowers. Look more 
expensive than their pin money price of 
$2.50 each; $4.50 for set. Aimee Lee, 
Dept. CS, 545 Sth Ave., N.Y.C. 17. 








ak 


WON'T YOU JOIN THE DANCE? Gay 
scarves (pink, blue, orchid, orange) por- 
tray three Arthur Murray lessons. Includes 
free card for $5.00 lesson at Arthur Mur- 
ray studios. $1.25 ppd., Brenda Heide, 
D55, Box 24, Old Chelsea Sta., N.Y.C. 11. 





CANDLE-LIGHT, CANDLE-BRIGHT 
on your mantel or in your dining room. 
Of Dutch coin silver, tarnish-resistant, 
this candelabra lends that fabulous Danish 
sterling look to your home. $4.95 ppd. 
from Contemporama, Dept. CS, Box 38, 
Parkville Sta., Brooklyn 4, N.Y. 





“CAUGHT IN ACTION’? MOODS in 
enchanting figurines by Germany’s world- 
famed Hummel. Take 36 hours of hand- 
craftsmanship to make. Collector’s item. 
This Little Cellist, $8.50 at Schwartz Card 
Shop, Dept. CS, 109 E. 59th, N.Y.C. 22. 


ot ; 
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BUTTER C S FOR YOUR TABLE 
. .. This silverplated butter curler from 
Sheffield, England, has a beaded border 
and is 5'4” across. Easy to use and clean. 
Insert butter in bottom and press. $5.00 
prepaid, Magic Mold Inc., Dept. CS, 467 
Livonia Ave., Bklyn 7, N.Y. 








YOU believe it or not Mr. Ripley, but 
you can’t spill the drinks on this tray. Its 
secret—the “pendulum” principle. Holds 
ten full drinks. This incredible tray is 
$4.95. Sunset House. Dept. CS, Sunset 
Bldg., Los Angeles 46, Calif. 





YES SIR, THAT’S MY BABY. M per- 
manent record of that never to be forgot- 
ten day with “Tree of Life” Birthplate. 
Send baby’s full name, birthdate, weight, 
and we'll add the Sign of the Zodiac. 
$2.95 ppd. from Fineline, Dept. CS, 303 
5th Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 























xa. A 
Silky Mist for a beautiful 
complexion 24 hoursa day! 


It’s revolutionary, it’s new . . . it’s SILKY MIST, 
an exciting smooth-as-silk liquid cream! By day, 
Silky Mist is a flattering make-up 

base. At night, it’s a mi- 
raculous skin softener. 
Made with lanolin, vita- 
min A and Paris for- 
mula D-47 to help your 
complexion retain mois- 
ture and natural skin oils 
for greater beauty. Comes 
in a distinctive 4 oz. bottle. 


only $] 0 ta 













postage included 


FREE: With yo t or- 
der only, a purse size flacon 
of Volay’s imported perfume 
worth $1.00! Booklet of other 
Volay products included with 
every bottle. 

Sorry, no C.0.D."s. 


VOLAY OF PARIS CO. 


% P.O. Box 1097 © GREENWICH 2, CONN. y 


Save *100°° a Year 
AUTOMATICALLY 


with Perpetual 
Date & Amount 
Bank. 25¢ a day 
automatically 
keeps Calendar 
up-to-date. Forces 
you to save a 
quarter every day, 
or calendar won't 
move. Also regis- 
ters total amount 
in bank. Fool- 
proof mechanism 
and key. Use year after year. Start saving right 
away. Order several. Reg. $3.50. Now only 
$1.99 ppd. Send cash, check or money order to 
LEECRAFT, Dept. CS, 300 Albany Ave., Brook- 
lyn 13, N. Y. Over 250,000 satisfied users! 


100 YEAR OLD 
U. S. STAMPS 
























































We will send ''On Approval'' All United States 
Stamps, even those over 100 years old. We 
will also send ''On Approval'' All foreign 
stamps in singles and sets, including such fa- 
mous issues as the Roosevelts, Coronations, 
etc., and include FREE the famous booklet 
‘'What Every Philatelist Should Know.'' Just 
send 10c for our introductory bargain of 50 
diff. U. S. stamps and fascinating stamp lit- 
erature. 


GLOBUS STAMP CO. PRW vore 1o. Rn: Vo” 








with FREE TRIAL 
REDUCING RECORD 


No starvation diets or drugs. 
Prove to yourself in 7 days, 
at home that too, © 
banish spa 
duce bulging hips, 
easy WALLACE Way. 
Thin to Music” Nz j 
reducing phonog!i 
on sent pos 
FREE TRIAL. Nothi 
no promise to pay late 
first to convince your: 
mly to women over 1 
C; Mail TRIAL coupon today. 
WALLACE, Suite 1831, 154 E. Erie St., Chicago 11, III. 
WALLACE, Suite 1831, 154 E. Erie St., Chicago 11, II, 
Please send reducing record and fi lesson FE and 
aid. I will either enroll or n back your record 
and lesson at the end of a 7 day trial. This does not 
obligate me in any way. I am over 18. 















Trial 
and 








upve 


had 
trial record 
1 week and 
lost 5 Ibs.” . 
P. Hawks, Wash., 
D.C. 
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Zip 
your & 
tummy 
bulge 


away... 
Nationally Advertised 
Hi-Waist girdle with 

new Wonder Zip Panel 


Thousands of women 
paid dollars more for 
these fabulous hi- 
waist girdles. Same famous MAGIC MOLD 
you've seen in Charm, Glamour, other national 
magazines. Fine knitted elastic throughout, light 
comfy boning — extra Nylon Front Panel zips 
open and closed for Double Tummy Control. 
The new Wonder-Zip Panel guaranteed to 
eliminate rolls and bulges or purchase price 
back, Limited quantities — act fast. 





6 
R 
$99 


Waist sizes e 
26" thru 42" 





MAGIC-MOLD, Inc., Dept. 27036 

467 Livonia Ave., Brooklyn 7, N. Y. 

Rush to me on 10 days FREE TRIAL my MAGIC 
MOLD girdle. | will pay postman $2.98 plus 
postage. If | am not entirely satisfied | will 
return Magic-Mold within 10 days for refund 
of purchase price. 








C Save money. Enclose money now and we pay 
postage. Same money-back guarantee. (Add 50¢ 
extra on Canadian and Foreign orders, Prepaid 
only.) 



















LOOK... =m? 
eee .-\ z 

IT IS AN AWFUL PITY... ` 

EXTENDING TOES DO NOT LOOK PRETTY! Sh 


Or if Your Toes Hurt in Front 

The Newest and Cutest Stunt . . 
Aj 
\ 
avi 


is to wear JANIES, the Patented, cushioned 
' 
AFTER 


“Inside Platforms’. Because when your 
FEET SLIDE FORWARD toes protrude in 
open shoes, hunt in closed shoes, heels slip, 
straps gape, insteps cut! New Improved 
JANIES help CONTROL GRAVITY, correct 
these painful, ugly conditions, give HEAV- 
ENLY COMFORT, ADD TO FOOT BEAUTY. 
New JANIES are effective in closed or open 
shoes with high, midway, flat, or wedgie 
heels! JANIES will double the useful life of 
your shoes. SAVING YOU TEN TIMES 
THE COST OF JANIES! 

JANIES are only $1.25 a pair, plus 25¢ 
handling. or 4 pairs for $5.00. In Grey, 
Black, Brown, Red, White or Blue. STATE 
SHOE SIZES AND COLORS WANTED. 
Remember, New JANIES will help change 
an AWKWARD HOBBLE into a GRACE- 
FUL WALK! 


Order Now on our Money-Back Guarantee! 


JANIES, 1865A University Ave., New York 53, N.Y. 





NOW! Ours alone in glamorous PASTELS 


LADIES’ ELECTRIC RAZOR $3.95 


Smarter than ever! Our famous ladies’ electric razor 
now in 3 beautiful pastels: petal pink, powder blue or 
cameo ivory. Legs and underarms stay silky-smooth 
longer. Quick, easy, powerful AC. Attractively boxed; 
leatherette travel case. $3.95, ppd., guaranteed. Write 
color choice: pink, blue or ivory. Check or M.O. Only 
from Mrs. Fields Shopping Service, Dept. AN3, 
237 Huguenot St., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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Looks exactly like adiamond 


A miracle of modern science! Looks exactly 
like a diamond. Your friends will think 
you’re wearing the most glorious diamond 
Z they’ve ever seen. Superb men’s and ladies’ 
rings in all carat sizes. Dazzling, full carat ladies’ 
ring, set in 14 K. gold, only $54 (tax incl.) 
Easiest of EASY PAYMENTS — as little as $4 per 
month. Write today for Free Booklet telling the 
full story of the amazing Kenya Gem. 


KENYA GEM conp, 


made from your 
OLE OLD FUR COAT 











NEW CAPE OR 
$22: FREE 


ORDER NOW 
BY MAIL 


Send No 
Money 


3 Save !⁄2 
É ò> of usual 
NG cost 
Your old fur coat refashioned into high-styled cape or stole 
at the remarkably low, low price of $22.95 (one price only). 
No fur too old or worn for our master-craftsmen to recreate 
it into a glamorous, expensive looking cape or stole you'll 
be proud to wear. Models shown are duplicates of famous 
5th Ave. designs. Work includes cleaning and glazing of 
fur and we give you a new lining and sew in you 
Delighted customers send furs from all over the 
Advertised in all leading magazines. Send no money. 
Wrap and mail fur to us, with dress size. Pay postman 

pius postage on return. We will 

also save you money on repair 
SATISFACTION and remodels. DO IT NOW! 

STAR MODES, Dept. C035, 
227 West 29th St., New York 
1, N. Y. 


pm om m o eee a a eee ee 


BE HIS GLAMOUR GIRL! 


E ina GLAM 
g TURBAN 
I WITH g 
REAL HAIR 
l Hide a MUL- 
1 TITUDE OF 
PINS and 
I cover your set- 
I ting curls with 
a TURBAN! 
[It solves the problem that might have plagued 
HELEN OF TROY! (The oh-so-necessary pin 
i curls.) Made of water repellent cotton jersey & I 
sports a cluster of real live curls to match your 
own hair color. Washable, completely covers Jf 
l your own hair—it camouflages the peeled-onion 
I look of a lady in curls. The real human hair is 
washable too and reset in a jiffy in either curls or 
f bangs. You'll wear it shopping, traveling—every 
pnight of the year. A flattering turban in red, I 
black, white, powder blue, sand beige or pink. I 
And get an extra in a hair color you'd rather Bve. 
Blond, brunette, black, gray or auburn. $3.95 ff 
cash, check, or money order to I 


i BETTER VALUES COMPANY 


P Dept. 829, 318 Market Street, Newark, New Jersey I 
m m m m o a a ee ee a 2 8 YY 


$g0o 


POST 
PAID 


(60 for $200) 


—a lasting me- 
mento of a happy 
occasion for class- 
mates and loved 
ones, Perfect por- 
trait snapshots for 
job and college 
applications. Send 
us your picture (or 
neg.) with $1.00 
for each pose — 
get back original 
with 25 beautiful 
ROY Prints on 
fine portrait pa- 
„per. Nothing extra 
to pay. 

ACTUAL SIZE SATISFACTION 
(2%4” x 3⁄4”) GUARANTEED 
ROY PHOTO SERVICE, Dept. 24 

GPO Box 644, New York 1, N. Y. 


SEND 
FOR 
FREE 
FOLDER 








#711 



















WALLET SIZE 






PORTRAIT 
PRINTS 
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IT’S A NEW TWIST, This versatile 
22” braid of human hair can be worn in 
ten different glamorous ways. Send hair 
sample. $9.95—mixed gray or platinum 
$3.25 extra. Fashion Hair Products, 175 
Fifth Ave., Dept. CS-3, New York 10, N.Y. 





HANDS ACROSS THE TABLE will 
always be graceful if you have this new 
and extremely useful Manicur-ette in your 
home. Rests easily on the lap or chair 
arm, finger ramp gives good control. $1.00 


ppd., Better Values Co., Dept. 827, 318 
Market St., Newark, N.J. 











k 


CURVES AHEAD for those too-thin 
legs. Gain grace and beauty with “Shapely 
Legs Home Method.” Illustrated easy to 
follow instructions for $1.98. Money back 
guarantee from Modern Methods, Dept. 
CS, 296 Broadway, New York 7, N.Y. 





WE'LL TAKE OUR HATS OFF to 
this novel idea. Match-a-hat is a buckram 
foundation which you can cover with any 
fabric to match your dress or suit. Kit in- 
cludes complete instructions. $2.00 ppd., 
Bodine’s, Dept. CS, 444 E. Belvidere Ave., 
Baltimore 12, Md. 





"LITTLE ANGEL" PANS 
BAKE MINIATURE CAKES 


Bake perfect miniature cakes—just the right 
size for individual servings—with “Little Angel” 
—— ee ee 

cake pans, For a special treat fill center of cake 
with ice cream or fruit. Pans are ideal for gelatin 
desserts or salads. Made of heavy-weight alumi- 


num, 354” wide at top, 1 
Set of six pans 


ARTISAN GALLERIES 


1 DON'T BE FAT! : 


If you just can’t reduce and have tried dieting, pills g 
Band tablets—try relaxing, soothing SPOT REDUCER, 
a massager that’s tested, and has I 
U.L. approval. Lose weight where 
it shows most! The relaxing sooth- i 
ing massage helps break down 
FATTY TISSUES, helps tone the 
muscles and flesh, and the in- 
creased awakened blood 
‘wm Circulation helps carry 
away waste fat—helps youi 
regain and keep a firmer 
and more graceful figure. When 
you use the SPOT REDUCER, J 
almost like having your own 
masseur at home. It’s fun 





” deep. l 
ese.. only $1.95 "paid 


2100-T3 N. Haskell 
Dallas 4, Texas 













110 Volts A.C. 
Hand inches quickly, 
health. For aches and pains due to over-exe 
i used as an aid in the relief of pains for which massage I 
Es indicated. Sold on MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! 
Reduce or NO CHARGE! (FIRMS FLABBY TISSUE!) I 
1 Restores elasticity to sagging skin. I 


STANDARD MODEL only $9.98 . 
H AMAZING DELUXE MODEL only $12.98. 1 
1 (Saves 90¢ postage. Send payment with order) 

send to BODY MASSAGER COMPANY i 
Bais Market Street, Dept. B-781, Newark, New Jersey W 
EER RE RRR eee eee eee 










Temporary 
Relief is 
NOT Enough 


Only by Killing the Hair 
Root can you be sure unwanted 
hair is gone FOREVER. Brings 

relief and social happiness. Do 
not use our method until you have 
read our instruction book carefully and rned to use the 

Mahler Method safely and efficiently. Used successfully all 
over the world for more than 50 y 








Send only 5¢ TODAY for Booklet 
“NEW BEAUTY FOR YOU” 


MAHLER’S, Inc., Dept 27-C, Providence 15, R. I. 


Ugly BLACKHEADS 
OUT IN SECONDS 








Keep your complex- 
ion free of Black- 
heads this new way 
—look attractive in- 
À stantly—or no cost. 






The amazingly effective Vacutex 
extracts Blackheads automatically 
—WITHOUT squeezing the skin 
or injuring tissues. Easy to use 
with three fingers. It reaches 
Blackheads anywhere. Try it 10 
days and if not delighted, return 
VACUTEX and your dollar will 
be refunded. 


— — — — — — — — — 
BALLCO PRODUCTS CO. ,Dept.60 

lio West 44th St., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 

[0 Enclosedfind$1 Sendpostpaid. | 
0 Send C.O.D. Iwill pay — 


A. Armstrong Roberts 





The South celebrates spring with flower festivals and tours of its historic stately mansions. 


— 


arden Tour in March 


PRACTICAL TRAVEL GUIDE BY EDWARD R. DOOLING 


lowers and history are twin magnets 

for spring vacationists touring the 

eastern part of the United States. 
North Carolina starts the posy parade 
with the Azalea Festival, at Wilmington, 
and the Camellia Show at Charlotte, both 
in March. Edenton. New Bern. and 
Southern Pines enter the picture in April, 
when private gardens and historic homes 
there are opened to the public. All along 
the breath-taking Blue Ridge Parkway, 
azaleas bloom in late March and early 
April. 

Maryland’s old capital. Annapolis, 
said to contain more authentic colonial 
buildings than any other community in 
the country, will unlock the doors of 
privately owned homes April 13, 14, and 
15. The Open House program will begin 
with a guided walking tour of the U.S. 
Naval Academy on the afternoon of April 
13, to be followed by a special candlelight 
showing of the Chase-Lloyd House. built 
in 1769. This stately mansion was the 
scene of the wedding of Francis Scott 
Key to Mary Tayloe Lloyd. January 19. 
1802. After the candlelight showing, a 
concert of eighteenth-century music will 
be presented. 

Walking tours to the historic homes 
and gardens can be arranged all year, 
and motorboat tours of Annapolis har- 


bor will be resumed on Thursday, May 19. 


Privately owned historic estates 
throughout Virginia welcome visitors 


from April 23 through 30. the state's 
twenty-second annual Historic Garden 
Week. Members of the Garden Club of 
Virginia dress in colonial costumes and 
act as hostesses and guides. 


Honeymooning on a yacht of your 
own, cruising among secluded islands in 
the Pacific, is possible—if you happen to 
be in Panama and are ready to shell out 
$100 a day. “Jungle Jim” Price, who also 
conducts alligator hunts and” jungle 
jaunts. is the sponsor of this honeymoon 
special, which includes the services of a 
skipper who can cook. 


Once in twenty-five years, the pic- 
turesque wine town of Vevey. on Lake 
Geneva. Switzerland. holds a festival. This 
is the year. and August is the month. 
Artists. writers. composers, and re- 
searchers have been working on plans 
for several years. A twenty-thousand-seat 
grandstand is being built, and special 
trains, busses. and boats will run on 
pageant days from such Swiss and French 
tourist centers as Geneva. Lausanne. Mon- 
treux. Evian. Zermatt. Bern. and Inter- 
laken to Vevey, “Riviera of Switzerland.” 


THIS MONTH'S BUDGET TRIP 


Neglected honeymooners who find it 
difficult to arrange a suitable wedding 
trip in early spring, before most northern 
resorts are open, are getting some atten- 
tion from the New Haven Railroad 
Travel Bureau. Among its Pilgrim Tours. 
the New Haven now has a six-day honey- 
moon special to Niagara Falls, Montreal, 
and Toronto. Counting transportation, 
taxes, and estimates for meals and tips, 
the cost is about $129.27 per person. 

You leave New York any morning at 
9:30 for the all-day scenic train trip 
through New England and arrive in 
Montreal in the evening. You stay at the 
Berkeley Hotel, in a double room with 
bath. Next morning is free, and in the 
afternoon, you go on a conducted motor 
tour of bilingual Montreal, a city which 
is both modern and historic. 

On the morning of the third day, you 
depart by train for Toronto. That night 
you stay at the King Edward Hotel; the 
next morning you can go shopping or 
sight-seeing. An afternoon train takes 
you to Niagara Falls, Ontario, where you 
stay at the General Brock Hotel, over- 
looking the falls. 

After a full day at the falls, you leave 
the next morning for Buffalo and trans- 
fer to the train for New York. Tue Enp 
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WHAT'S NEW IN MEDICINE 


Against the 
Chronic Cough 


Underwood and Underwood 





BY LAWRENCE GALTON 


or many thousands who suffer from 
Freese even the most distressing 

and incessant type, a new agent 
promises effective relief—and without 
penalty. 

Any one of a wide variety of causes 
may lie behind a cough. It may be a 
result of dust, smoke, soot, or auto ex- 
haust fumes. Under emotional tension, 
the muscle that should close the larynx 
before swallowing may fall down on the 
job and coughing ensue. Exposure to 
cold winter air, if the lining of the respira- 
tory tract is allergic to low temperature, 
can set off a paroxysm. Or a cough may 
come from organic disease or infection. 


Any chronic cough deserves investiga- 
tion to find the cause, for it can in- 
terfere not only with comfort and rest 
but with healing if disease is present. It 
can cause pain in the chest, exhaustion, 
loss of appetite, vomiting, headache, 
urinary incontinence. It may, if very 
severe, even fracture the rib or produce 
lung hemorrhage. 


Safe, Effective Relief 


Codeine has been the most widely used 
preparation for cough. However, codeine 
has its well-known disadvantages. It 
often relieves the cough only to produce 
such unpleasant side effects as nausea, 
drowsiness, and constipation. It has a 
strong tendency to be habit-forming, too. 

Recently a new preparation, Romilar 
Hydrobromide, made by man instead of 
being derived from morphine, was studied 
in 144 patients with tuberculosis, acute 
and chronic bronchitis, bronchiectasis, 
bronchial asthma, lung abscess, and can- 
cer. All had coughs, chronic in the ma- 
jority of cases, very severe in many. 

In 121 of the 144, the new agent pro- 
duced gratifying relief. Even in the most 
distressing cases, a small dose began to 
act in 15 minutes and maintained its 
effect’ for up to 6 hours. In only a single 
case did the medication have to be 
stopped because of unpleasant side ef- 
fects. Patients who took it four times a 
day for as long as six months developed 
no addiction. The new drug, report the 
investigating doctors, is a very effec- 
tive cough-suppressing agent and, hap- 
pily, a safe and pleasant one. 





In childbirth, Dormison, first used as 
a sleeping medicine, has a helpful relax- 
ing effect. Tried in 220 young women dur- 
ing labor, it produced a “pleasantly 
carefree feeling” instead of fright and 
tension. The good results were obtained 
without harm to mother or child. The 
more nervous the patient, the more re- 
laxing the drug proved to be. 


Infants whose growth rate and physical 
status are below average and whose ap- 
petites are poor may be helped by small 
additions of the essential amino acid, 
lysine, to the diet. The easily assimi- 
lated amino acid helps them to derive 
greater nutritional value from the food 
they eat and to obtain better growth. 


Migraine sufferers, too nauseated 
to take ergotamine tartrate and caffeine 
tablets to help relieve an attack, can 
often tolerate the medication satisfactorily 
when they break the tablets between the 
teeth and hold the broken pieces between 
teeth and cheek. The medication is ef- 
fectively absorbed by this route which 
has also proved effective in other patients 
who do not get relief, probably because 
of poor gastrointestinal absorption, when 
they swallow the tablets. 


In psychoneuroses and allied mental 
illnesses, a relatively new drug, LSD, may 
be of value. Tested in England on 36 
psychoneurotic patients over a period of 
a year, it brought about awareness of 


repressed memories and other uncon- 
scious material, permitting patients to re- 
live with great clarity events of emotional 
significance that occurred during child- 
hood. Used with skilled psychotherapy, 
report the British physicians, the drug is 
a great help in treating obsessional and 
anxiety conditions accompanied by men- 
tal tension. 


For trichomonas, a stubborn vaginal 
infection, desiccated thyroid gland has 
worked well. When 198 patients with 
lowered basal metabolic rates were 
treated with thyroid, ten in the group 
who also had trichomonas were relieved 
of symptoms, and tests showed a dis- 
appearance of the infestation agent. Sub- 
sequently, in all of a series of 40 patients 
with trichomonas, thyroid produced re- 
lief in 4 to 12 weeks. There has been 
no recurrence of trouble for as long as 
4 years thus far except in 6 patients 
who stopped using thyroid against med- 
ical advice. They were promptly relieved 
again when they resumed taking thyroid. 


New local anestheties that act faster 
and longer than novocain and have little 
or no painful after-effect have been de- 
veloped for dentistry and surgery. Derived 
from novocain, they’re more powerful 
than the parent drug, produce deeper 
pain relief, and are less toxic. In dental 
patients, the new drugs caused no resid- 
ual numbness which sometimes leads 
to accidental biting of the tongue. 


High blood pressure treatment may 
be simplified and reduced in cost with 
a new drug, known thus far as Su-3088. 
One small tablet, taken before break- 
fast, has kept blood pressure down 
throughout the day. According to a re- 
port to the American College of Physi- 
cians after trials at Duke University 
Medical School and Hospital, the drug 
is not for severely advanced patients who 
have coronary, renal, or cerebral damage, 
but may prove helpful to a great major- 
ity of hypertensive patients, “and at one 
tablet a day should be a real financial 
saving.” 


An exercising machine that can be 
used in a hospital bed after surgery 
promises to reduce post-operative deaths. 
Among 2,600 patients at the Medical Col- 
lege of Virginia and other hospitals 
where the machine was used, not a 
single death occurred from two major 
post-operative complications: shock due 
to fall in blood pressure, and blood 
sludging and clotting. The machine uses 
low-voltage, direct electric current to 
stimulate muscles of thighs and legs so 
that their contraction aids in pumping 
blood to the heart, keeping it flowing at 
safe pressures and helping to prevent 
thickening or clotting of blood. THE Enp 
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First smile after he was freed—“I 


thought itd be bigger,” 
Dixon says, “but the thing had lasted too long. 
There was something sodden, dull in our joy.” 


A Prisoner of the 
Red Chinese Comes Home 


PHOTOS BY GEORGE BARRIS TEXT BY THOMAS J. FLEMING 


> confined 
to a cell six feet wide and eleven feet long, lived on 
thin soup, a little rice, fish, and hot water. Dixon, a 
correspondent for International News Service, and 
two American friends were seized by a Red gunboat 
while on a vacation cruise from Hong Kong to nearby 
Macao. In their seven months’ solitary confinement, 
shouting, sneering interrogators tried day and night 
to brainwash them into confessing they were spies. 
“After a while you didn’t think about getting out,” 
Dixon says. “You just tried to get from one day to 
the next.” Finally, convinced Dixon and his friends 
would not cave in, the Reds yielded to diplomatic 
pressure and released them. Six days later. Don was 
home in New York. Here is how freedom looks and 
feels to a man who thought he had lost it forever. 


For eighteen months Panne 





Released 


September 15, 1954, Donald Dixon, 
Richard Applegate, correspondent 


Ecstasy for Dixon is a plunge in a New York 


City pool. During two blistering pri- 


for NBC, merchant-marine captain Benjamin Krasner son summers, he never had more than a cupful of water 
entered free British Hong Kong later the same day. at once for washing, always suffered from prickly heat. 
18 
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— embrace their 
Rejowing parents son, His mother 
said she was going “to lock him in a room and just look 
at him.” His father, a Manhattan dentist, said, “If Don 
goes overseas again, Pll go with him.” All the family 


helped win Don’s freedom by ceaselessly bombarding 


Prisoner Comes Home Ccominuea) 
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UN and U.S. officials with phone calls and letters. “I 
knew they were fighting for me,” Don says. “I couldn’t 
tell the Red Chinese anything that would make my 
folks ashamed of me. So I told them I just didn’t know 
the answers to their questions, that I’d written about 


Korean war brides and baking contests for Gls.” 


D 2 : Diane Dixon, 
on S nlece, born during 
Don’s prison term, greets him. Dick, 
a year younger than Don, and his 
wife, Irma, introduce him. “There 
was just one time,” Don recalls, “when 
I wished I were married and a father 
—the day they blindfolded and hand- 
cuffed me and then loaded me into a 
jeep. I was sure they were going to 
shoot me, but I wasn’t afraid of death, 
In a Communist prison, life isn’t worth 
living. But all of a sudden I was sorry 
I didn’t have any children. I didn’t 
want to go out so utterly, In your 
children you live again—and I did 
want that.” Don, fortunately, was 
wrong about his jeep ride. When the 
soldiers took the blindfold off, he 
saw he was.in Canton’s main prison. 
20 
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“At first | wanted to keep moving, laughing, 


talking. | didn’t want to stop feeling free” 


: batti 
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D aay was something Don yearned 
rwng a car to do in prison. “To be able to 
step on the gas and go where you please is one of the 
best expressions of freedom in America,” he says. Don 
drove around Manhattan several times, noting the changes, 
savoring the city’s vitality. He bought half his new 
car with $1,050 won on TY quiz show “On Your Account.” 


* a „m at a press-club party in New York, 
Celebrating 
awards: Applegate, a map of the Hong Kong area, Don, a 
book on how to improve his sex life, and both, a box 
of rice. Applegate owned the forty-two-foot yacht Kert, 
on which they were seized. The Reds did not return it. 


Dick Applegate and Don get gag 


The telephone hardly stopped ringing for 


two months. Friends called 





from as far away as California. Americans with relatives 
still imprisoned in Red China begged him for news, but 
he knew the fate of only a few. Here he turns down a 
request to appear on television. His weakened condition 
forced Don to decline dozens of radio and TV appearances. 


(continued) 
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t e Don talks with Joy Price, pert young guide 
Át the United Nations who was born in China. When Don left New 
York to cover the Korean War for I.N.S., in 1951, the buildings were not completed. Because 
the UN was instrumental in negotiating Don’s release, he wanted to make a complete tour. 


Th nk — 1" Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., the U.S. several fighting speeches, and a British reporter whom Don 
a LI ©) ambassador to UN, for his help, had met in Korea persuaded Clement Attlee to ask about 
Don shows him pictures taken after Don, Krasner, and them last August when he toured China. September 14 the 


Applegate were freed. Lodge demanded their release in Reds told Don and his friends they were being “deported.” 
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: at Grossinger’s, well-known Catskill 
Relaxing resort, Don tells Judy Goldberg how 
songs kept him and his friends in touch—from separate 
prison cells. Don used to whistle “East Side, West Side” 
(“on the sidewalks of New York”) to identify himself, 
Krasner, “Jersey Bounce” for his home state. When the 
Reds discovered they were exchanging notes, Applegate 
whistled warning: “Stormy Weather.” When Don came 


A good look at a pretty American girl is 


something else Don spent 

many long prison hours dreaming about. Judy and Don 
did a lot of dancing and walking in the moonlight, but 
Don denies a romance. “It was good to talk to someone who 
didn’t know me before,” Don says. “It helped me forget 
a little.” Don is deeply troubled because Ben Krasner’s 
fiancée, Sheila Wong, who was seized with them, has 
not been released. The Reds said she was a “special 
case” because she was born in Shanghai. Krasner is 
still in Hong Kong, waiting for some word from her. 
In nearby cells in Don’s prison were five American 
missionaries—three of them women—held since 1951, 
(continued) 
























































down with malaria and dysentery he whistled, “Playmate, 
I cannot play with you.” In the Catskills, he gained back 
many of the twenty-two pounds he had lost. He rowed, 
ice skated, hiked, and rode horseback. “I wanted to get 
out in the country,” Don says, “to see miles and miles 
of sky and grass and trees. In prison I used to sit 
for hours staring out at the patch of sky. Once a leaf 
blew in. I saved it for a week, until it crumbled apart.” 
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s 5 and Don, eager to get 
Vacation LS OVET back to work, races 
for a plane to Washington, D.C. Much as he enjoyed 
two months’ leisure, he got restless toward the end. 
He asked for a Washington assignment (covering the 
State Department) because he feels his experience 
will help him analyze and explain Communist moves. 
He also plans to make as many speeches, radio and TV 
appearances as work permits. “I learned two things 








in prison,” he says, “that I feel an obligation to 


tell Americans. First I learned to hate—to hate 
with all my strength a system built on lies, malice, 
injustice. Second I learned to love—to love my 
family and my country.” He is planning to ask for 
reassignment to the Far East soon. “I think it’s the 
most important part of the world now,” he says, 
“and the least understood. Something big happens there 
daily. What more could a reporter want?” THE EnD 
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eople who write avout films have 
p= complaining lately about a 
trend to homespun, girl-next-door 

stars. The fashion for folksy beauties who 
look and act like Sunday-school frumps 
leaves most cinema scribes and their pub- 
lic bored and yawning. Well, everybody 
can cheer up. There’s a girl out in Holly- 
wood who had color before Mr. Techni 
thought it up, who has been a sizzling star 
since her first smash hit in pictures, and 
who lives it up and loves it in the clas- 
sical tradition. You’ve probably 

never seen anything like her 

next door, and you never 

will. Everything about 


ARTISTS flip over Lana’s com- 
and 
hair. Our man says, “She’s as 
vivid as a poster, a Real Doll.” 


plexion, bone structure, 


wliss Lana Turner is overscale ana super- 
special. Her salary at M-G-M ($5,000 
a week, forty weeks a year) enables her 
to dress the part of a babe who’s load- 
ed. She lives in an enormous Brentwood 
house which rambles over a hilltop, swims 
in a big pool beside a railroad-station-size 
cabana, and has for a husband—as is 
only suitable—one of the biggest and 
handsomest men in Hollywood, actor Lex 
Barker. Some star actresses shed their 
auras and turn into plain Janes when 
they leave the studio and take off their 
shoes. Not Lana. Miss Turner is every 
inch the movie star even at home in a 
Mother Hubbard, as you can see by the 











































































































































































































































































































sketch. She has the body to look it and 
the nervous system to maintain it, and 
by this time it comes as naturally to her 
as breathing. 

Up to last week, I had never had a 
close view of this daughter of the gods 
except for brief glimpses of her at New 
York parties, and, when M-G-M invited 
me to watch her work, I accepted with 
considerable anticipation. In fact, the 
idea of meeting Lana Turner for the 
first time gave me something of the thrill 
associated with a college prom, with the 
gym decorated in smilax and the Num- 
ber One campus beauty standing first in 
the reception line. Here the receiving 








Lana Turner, long-time admirer of COSMOPOLITAN, has a face and figure 
which have been pinned up wherever males have walls. COSMOPOLITAN, 
long-time admirer of Lana Turner, returns the compliment with some 
pin-ups by our face-and-figure specialist, Jon Whitcomb, who flew out 
to Hollywood to bring you this report on the movies’ number-one siren 
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JON WHITCOMB emine 





MALE VIRGINS in Damascus had a rough time of it between Baal, a 
heathen bull-god,and Samarra, the temple priestess. Playing Samarra 
in “The Prodigal,’ Lana wears some chiffon and a handful of opals. 
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line was in a darkened stage on the 


` Warner Bros. lot where Lana was work- 


ing on loan-out from Metro, acting a 
German spy in a John Wayne movie, 
“The Sea Chase.” Flanked by stand-in 
Alice May, make-up man Del Armstrong, 
body-make-up girl Mary Hadley and hair- 
dresser Myrl Stoltz. Lana was introduced 
and shook hands. And with her first re- 
mark any resemblance to a campus 
queen vanished, and I was face to face 
with adult, sophisticated poise. In that 
famous husky, sultry voice, what she said 
was, “Why did I have to wait so long for 
this?” As you might expect, I was her 
devoted slave all during luncheon. 

We ate in a small dining room off the 
commissary. Lana had ‘just returned from 
three weeks’ shooting on location in 
Kona, Hawaii, and last year had done a 
picture or two in Europe. We compared 
notes on foreign travel. She learned the 
hula in Hawaii and was mad about 
Spain. 

“Lex loved Paris,” she said, “but I was 
hot for Madrid. I wouldn’t leave once I 
got there. Lex kept saying, ‘Let’s go back 
to France,’ and Id say, ‘Go ahead. You 
know where the airport is.’ Later on, we 
found a placé we both liked. He talked 
me into going to Majorca for one day. I 
fell in love with it and stayed two weeks.” 

While she was talking, I had trouble 
listening to everything that was said— 
too busy trying to figure out how her 
face is put together. She has high cheek- 
bones and a jaw and chin that were 
made for the camera. Her eyes are blue- 
green and wide-spaced. Over them her 
eyebrows are drawn on in pale pencil. 
The eyebrows fascinated me. Shaved off 
for a Eurasian dancing-girl part years 
ago, they never grew back. Sometimes 
she wears eyebrows of real hair which 
are pasted on. She was wearing a short 
bob, a wig blended in with her plati- 
num-blonde hair. Underneath, her hair 
is almost as short as a boy’s. 


Carousing Pays Off? 


Over a salad, the conversation shifted 
to M-G-M’s film “The Prodigal,” which 
Lana had just completed on her home 
lot. “It’s a spectacle built around juvenile 
delinquency,” she said. I said I had 
spent part of the morning reading the 
Biblical version which producer Charles 
Schnee had, framed, on his office wall. 
and observed that the moral of the 
story made no sense to me. Lana agreed. 
“The prodigal brother carouses all over 
Damascus and goes home after wasting 
his money, and his father throws a big 
party for him.” she said. “The good 
brother gets nothing.” She stared at my 
wrists. “Those are certainly good-looking 
cuff links.” 

Automatically, I took them off and gave 
them to her. There is probably no male 





IT TAKES much more than this 
balloon-shaped housecoat to hide 


the charms of M-G-M’s firecracker. 


extant who wouldn’t have given her his 
shirt, too. (A couple of days later, I did. 
It was an orange sport shirt, and the 
make-up man admired it first. But it was 
Lana who got it.) 

Whatever you may think of the in- 
scrutable parables of Luke fifteen, M-G-M 
has laid out $5,000,000 to film this story 
of wickedness and virtue in Joppa and 
Damascus, with acres of pagan goddesses, 
fertility rites, and a flaming pool into 
which male virgins disappear as human 
sacrifices. A day or so before, I sat in 
a studio projection room and saw about 
ten minutes of completed film. There 
were two love scenes between Lana, as 
Samarra—the high priestess of the 
heathen idol, Astarte—and Edmund Pur- 
dom, playing the title role. The Eastman 
color was soft and sensuous, Miss Turner 
was soft and sensuous, and Mr. Purdom 
was properly bemused as they wrestled 
in a mist of floating veils on a 70 B.c. fur 
rug stretching from end to end of the 
CinemaScope screen. Still another scene 
showed Lana leading a procession 
through a mile-long temple corridor, with 
slaves holding a floating canopy over- 
head. Hips undulating, she marched up a 
long flight of marble steps to the lap of 
a thirty-foot image of Baal, accepted a 
huge pearl from a handsome male virgin. 
and watched impassively as he plunged 
into the flaming pool below. The film 
then cut to a long shot of the lovers, 
trailing red robes, descending another 
stairway to a temple floor paved with 
prostrate peasants. Halfway down, the 
symphony music on the sound track was 
distinctly embellished by a train whistle. 
M-G-M’s George Nichols, in the next 
seat, bent over, smiling. “Rough print,” 
he said. “That’ll come out.” 

Lunch over, we went back to Lana’s 


dressing room. I told her I had seen her 
sexy footage in the temple march. 
“Spread the word,” she said, grinning. 
“Lana’s back on the runway.” ‘ 
In 1951 a magazine article authorized 
by Lana revealed some facts about her 
early life which seem incredible when 
considered as early history of the 
screen’s plushiest temptress. Born in 
Wallace, Idaho, on February 8, 1921, 
Lana was the only child of an itinerant 
miner named John Turner. When he 
was murdered in San Francisco in 1930, 
a crime still unsolved, Mrs. Turner 
went to work as a beauty-parlor operator 
to support her small fry. Nine-year-old 
Julia Jean Mildred Frances Turner was 
occasionally farmed out in emergencies 
to a family in Modesto, California, where 
she worked for her keep as underage 
scullery maid. During this period of 
pure Dickens, she was frequently beaten. 
Occasionally, Cinderella found herself 
exposed to education sampled at ran- 
dom in the schools of San Francisco, 
Modesto, and Sacramento, but all this 
did for her was to give her a lasting 
aversion to scholarship. At fifteen she 
attended a Catholic convent long enough 
to flirt briefly with the thought of be- 
coming a nun. You heard me, a nun. 


We now dissolve to a soda fountain 
on Sunset Boulevard where the best- 
known historical event in the Turner saga 
took place, an episode which compares 
in movie lore to the discovery of ura- 
nium in Colorado. Bored with flunking 
typewriting at Hollywood High, a few 
blocks away, Lana was perched on a 
stool at the counter. (Somebody asked 
her recently what she was having. “Must 
have been a coke,” she says. “I couldn't 
have had more than a nickel in cash.”) 
History in the shape of Billy Wilkerson, 
publisher of the Hollywood Reporter, 
stepped up to her and asked if she’d 
like to be in the movies. She said No. 


The Sweater Girl Arrives 


A few days later, she played a single 
scene in the Warner Bros. film “They 
Won't Forget, a bit stunned at being on 
the payroll at $50 a week. She had not 
one line in it. All she did was walk 
alone down a studio street. Not until the 
preview did she and her astounded 
mother discover her significance to the 
film. She was the girl who got raped 
and precipitated a lynching. The film was 
a shocker and a nation-wide hit, and so 
was Lana. The publicity mills began 
calling her The Sweater Girl. At sixteen 

(continued) 
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JON WHITCOMB omines 





LIKE EVERYBODY ELSE, Lana is sometimes dead beat after a hard day of 
shooting. Here she is shown under protest (“No more poses—I'm too tired”) in a 
sleeveless silk sheath, bought on a location trip to Hawati, and Oriental earrings 


she discovered Fun, and became officially 
and unofficially the Night Club Queen. 
She dated Power, Bautzer, Mature, and 
Hughes. Bautzer introduced her to Artie 
Shaw, and Lana’s succession of hus- 
bands began. 

Shaw tried to deglamorize her and 
make her read Nietzsche. She attempted 
going without high heels and lipstick, 
but the effort came to nothing. Further- 
more, she and Nietzsche failed to hit it 
off. After four months and eleven days 
of ironing Mr. Shaw’s shirts, the mar- 
riage ended for Lana in a nervous break- 
down. When she recovered, she went to 
work immediately in “Ziegfeld Girl,” a 
picture that is still her favorite. In it she 
wore the kind of clothes that would im- 
prove any girl’s sagging spirits, and in 
addition proved to herself she was learn- 
ing to act. The Night Club Queen had 
discovered a new objective. Since then, 
Lana has been Mrs. Steve Crane, a 
marriage which resulted in Cheryl 
Crane, now eleven; Mrs. Bob Topping, 
a union which gave her a rugged view 
of the difficulties of being married to a 
millionaire; and is now Mrs. Lex Barker, 
mother of three—‘‘My one and his two.” 
Lex’s children of a previous marriage 
are Alexander, Jr., seven, and Lynn, 
Cheryl’s age. 


A Good Scout 


Lana takes her responsibilities as 
a mother very seriously, goes to school re- 
citals to hear her daughter play the piano, 
and has been known to haul Chery] 
and her Girl Scout troop to Big Bear 
in a station wagon, delivering each lit- 
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tle girl to her home after the trip. The 
ladies of the P.T.A., however, were 
turned down cold when they requested 
the loan of the Barker house for a bene- 
fit. Lana guards the private life of her 
brood with considerable ferocity. Not 
long ago she learned with mixed feelings 
that Cheryl’s schoolroom was decorated 
with a newspaper clipping of Bob 
Thomas’ A.P. story captioned “LANA’s 
CURVES THROW DIOR FOR LOSS,” featuring 
a picture of Lana in one of the ultra- 
revealing costumes from “The Prodigal.” 
Cheryl reported, furthermore, that other 
grades in the school had taken to bor- 
rowing it to pin up for an hour at a 
time! 

In addition to the higher learning, 
Lana has an aversion to economy. Lex 
has introduced her to organized saving, 
and she is now a client of his business 
manager. But it’s not unusual for Lana, 
after a conference on finances at which 
both she and Lex have agreed to econo- 
mize, to go shopping for a pair of shoes. 
After finding a pair she likes, she may 
get carried away and order a dozen more 
in other colors. Budgets are something 
Lana likes to forget. 

Lana, for whom the box offices toll, is 
cherished by M-G-M with a solicitude 
enjoyed by few other stars. Her dressing 
room on wheels, which goes with her 
even when she works on other lots, is a 
jewel-like apartment equipped with Vene- 
tian mirrors, coral-colored plush sofas, 
thick rugs, and built-in refrigerator and 
record player. Less coddled actors have 
been known to turn green with envy at 
the sight of it, and I saw one who did. 


I was watching Del Armstrong refresh 
Lana’s make-up at the eight-foot dressing 
table when director John Farrow walked 
in with Alan Ladd. Lana pointed out 
some of the more opulent features of the 
place with considerable satisfaction. Ladd 
looked at them all briefly, then growled, 
“Say your lines and get out fast,” and 
left abruptly. Lana chuckled. “He never 
had anything like this,” she murmured. 


U.P. Threw Some Weight 


Lana is fiercely loyal to her friends, 
but never forgives an enemy. Her feelings 
were hurt by some pictures Life printed 
of her marriage to Topping. She has 
never posed for Life since. When “Be- 
trayed,” her European picture with 
Gable, was released, a United Press story 
called her fat. Lana was inordinately 
dismayed. Europe had been fun, and she 
was up a few pounds. The word struck 
her like a blow and she vowed that no- 
body would ever say that about her 
again. She went on a diet, lost twelve 
pounds, and is now at ideal weight. Lana 
has had the same stand-in for sixteen 
years. Her make-up man has been with 
her for twelve. Emily Torchia has been 
doing publicity for her since she first 
went to work at M-G-M, and accompanied 
her on the European trip. 

The studio is unable to discover from 
her fan mail any difference in the 
amount of appeal she has for men and 
women. The teen-agers who write in are 
fascinated by her hair. “How do you get 
it that color?” ‘Older women are in- 
terested in where she gets her brassiéres. 
The public likes Lana as a blonde, but 


LANA’S STRAPLESS FIRE-OPAL GOWN gives just the opposite effect of actual styles of the time. Figurines 
excavated recently in the Holy Land show the ladies used to cover themselves up to the neck—but leave bosom exposed. 


Lex prefers her as a brunette. Lana 
thinks wistfully of how easy life would 
be if she could skip the once-a-week 
ordeal of hair.tinting. 

The other drudgeries of movie acting 
bother her less. She is a quick study and 
has no trouble remembering lines. For 
“Green Dolphin Street” she had one 


speech that ran seven minutes on the 
screen. When I asked her to name her 
favorite leading man, she stuck her 
neck out. “Pappy Gable,” she said. . 
According to the studio, Lana’s big- 


gest financial hits have been “Cass Tim- . 


berlane” and “The Bad and the Beauti- 
ful”; in the latter film her acting was 


generally conceded to be of genius cali- 
ber. I wouldn’t be surprised to see her 
cop an Academy Award one of these 
days. I can see her now, walking her 
famous walk up to the platform, holding 
out a flawless arm for her Oscar. Please 
be wearing those cuff links, Lana, honey 
—and maybe an orange shirt? THE END 
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Pitman’s secrets had died with him long ago—all but these last 


few words ...a few words... and they were worth a small fortune 


BY ANN CHIDESTER ILLUSTRATED BY KEN RILEY 


hen Caroline Breedon read the General’s 
advertisement in the morning paper, she 
remembered the letter though it was years 
since she had read it. She went up to the attic and 
rummaged among her father’s old things, marveling 
all the while that she had not destroyed that letter 
when her father died. A real change of luck, at last! 
When her husband came home, she showed him the 


letter and the advertisement in the morning paper. 

“T wish it were a different kind of letter, Henry. I 
never knew Byron Pitman.” She had been trying to 
remember anything her father might have said about 
the famous explorer, but she could recall nothing 
except a curious, vague air of doubt in her father’s 
manner which he had never explained to her. Of 
course, she remembered a few faded clippings about 


“I didn’t know there were any letters left,” Pitman’s widow said. 





—— ů 
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Pitman’s second expedition: most people 
had doubted his story of the first expedi- 
tion, fearing he had imagined the impor- 
tance and wealth of the north country. 
There had been no survivors, so that Pit- 
man had no witnesses to what he said 
he saw. Many feared he had a maniac 
desire for fame and fortune. It was too 
bad the men of that first expedition— 
Briinning, Schaeffer, the Talbot brothers, 
and the English engineer, Cunningham— 
had died leaving no records. That had 
cooled enthusiasm for a second attempt 
and Pitman, sitting in the Palmer House 
in Chicago, had made mad promises in 
an effort to win followers and investors. 
There was no doubting his magnetism, 
but her father had refused to go with him 
both times. 

“Well, now,” her husband said, “you 
do what you think, Caroline.” 


the factory didn’t pay much, that 

they had been unable to put any- 
thing aside for Timmy, and that Tim- 
my, bright and as nearly perfect as any 
boy God ever made, deserved the best. 
They must do all they could to give him 
the best, too. It was that simple. “But 
we mustn’t hope too much, Henry.” she 
murmured. She wished it were a different 
kind of letter. Still, if this General was 
writing Pitman’s biography, he would 
surely want the whole truth. 

“Tell you what,” Henry said reason- 
ably. “Go see this General D’Olier. Leave 
the letter here safe. Then, if you don’t 
like the deal, you can think it over. Give 
yourself time.” 

“All right,” she said firmly. 

By the time she reached the city that 
afternoon, having phoned the General, her 
uncertainties were gone. Whatever he was 
willing to pay would help, a start for 
Timmy, and she was not going to think 
of anything else. She was, however, 
amazed at the General’s enthusiasm which 
he tried in vain to conceal. He paced the 
floor and stood before the big fireplace 
facing her, his feet apart and his face 
reddish-purple. He was a trim, aging lit- 
tle man who had pursued glory like an 
ardent lover pursuing a most marvelous 
mistress—whom he had never gained. 

“You say this letter’s genuine, Mrs. 
Breedon?” 

“It was written to my father who was 
a guide and trapper in the woods for 
years. May 10, 1921, is the date.” 

“That'd be on the second expedition, 
right from the polar camp.” 

“He sent the letter to a trading post 
on Hudson Bay.” 

“I see. I see!” His whole face vibrated. 
He teetered slightly in his small. polished 
alligator shoes. “And why did he write 
your father—not anyone else?” 

“His reasons are in the letter,” she said. 
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ç! knew what he was thinking—that 


He coughed. blinking his pale blue 
eyes. “A great man—Byron Pitman. If 
only those fools in Washington had lis- 
tened to him! He held the key to better 
relations with Russia—with the entire 
Orient. He had vision. A pioneering spir- 
it. And to think people have forgotten. 
How cruel and fickle the public is! If 
only his journals hadn’t been lost! Well, 
I’m going to revive his memory now—in 
lectures and this book. you know.” 

“Yes.” She felt cold in the big room. 
She almost never came to the city except 
at Christmas time when she and Henry 
brought Timmy to look at the windows. 

“This, then, is his last letter. His dying 
words,” the General murmured in awe. 
“But I must ask why he wrote the letter.” 

“My father was a well-known guide, 
something of a genius that way. Mr. Pit- 
man thought no one knew as much as 
Father when it came to Nature.” 

“What a human being Pitman was, a 
great man bowing to an unknown genius.” 
He seemed to be licking his lips. “Pit- 
man was a philosopher as well. That’s 
the thing to remember.” 

She studied the little General, sur- 
prised. “Well, he may have been an ad- 
venturer. [ never thought them very im- 
portant. But a philosopher—no.” she said 
firmly. After all, she knew the contents 
of the letter. 

“He’s never been properly appraised,” 
the General said stiffly. “He was a martyr 
to his age, a voice crying in the wil- 
derness.” 

“But General D’Olier, what happens to 
some men when they leave civilization 
and live—well, like animals? Doesn’t 
that transform them from heroes and 
philosophers into barbarians?” She would 
hate an old man like this to suffer dis- 
illusionment at her hands. 

“Umm,” he puckered his mouth, con- 
scious of standing between the two char- 
coal drawings of Pitman, one in profile 
like a poet and the other full face with 
a parka collar showing like snowy mist 
about the soldierly face. “Byron Pitman 
was a natural man. He felt Nature. She 
was his mother and his good luck, so he 
could have lived anywhere—Africa or 
Arctic wastes—and always lived well, too. 
Other men might blow their fuses-—not 
Pitman.” 


n the other hand. he was too old 
O to be so worshipful of anyone but 
God. Caroline reasoned. 

“Dare say Lindbergh and Byrd were 
the ones your generation knew best.” He 
chuckled. continuing without giving her 
a chance to speak. He was slightly deaf. 
When he spoke of Pitman. he was totally 
deaf to all else. “J might become an ani- 
mal up there. Not a man of such spirit. 
Look at his devotion. He had to arrange 
everything without government help. A 


little money and a hearty band of loyal 
followers. And the second time, they all 
reached civilization. He was the only one 
to perish.” 


c ut they died afterward, on the 
B home or shortly after they 
got home. I wondered about that.” 

“You never saw him—your father’s 
great friend?” 

“I wasn’t born until 1922. But Father 
knew him when they were boys up at 
Green River.” 

The General barked, “But Pitman 
spënt his boyhood at the fåmily mansion 
at Old Swords!” 

“Oh, no.” Caroline said softly. 

“His wife’s still there. I was given to 
understand—” he frowned, crossly. “You 
said you can prove this letter’s genuine. 
Now, may I see it?” 

“I didn’t bring it with me. I—I didn’t 
want to decide anything too quickly. Is 
it right to sell letters? And, well—” 

“That’s all understandable.” he said 
quickly, but he was still cross. 

“Pm sorry,” she said. 

“Td pay a thousand dollars,” he said 
quietly, studying her. 

She felt her heart stand still. She 
wished she had brought it with her. A 
thousand dollars when she had expected, 
at most. a hundred. 

“Youre cerlain it’s yours to sell?” 

“Father left me everything he had.” 
She hesitated. “Of course. I thought Mrs. 
Pitman was dead.” Still this was a busi- 
ness matter, wasn’t it. and why should 
Mrs. Pitman change anything? 

“Of course, she lives in his memory. 
A lady. Pm sure—but hardly the wife 
one would expect for Pitman.” 

“I thought the place at Old Swords 
belonged to her.” 

“No, no,” he said impatiently. “I went 
to see her, naturally, when I began this 
work. I saw Byron Pitman when I was 
active in the service, heard him speak. 
What glory! I never met him. I was only 
a major at the time, but later—well, I 
came to appreciate him. Strong, fearless, 
a man to lead others. Too bad he was 
never Army. Well. I went to see Mrs. 
Pitman. Shocking—really shocking.” 

“How. exactly, General?” He was a 
disappointment. She had expected him 
to be more intelligent. Instead. he had 
something brutal in him that made her 
uneasy. Also, he was very rich and could 
play around, as he wished, with the Pit- 
man story. What would her father have 
thought? She was glad again that she 
had not brought the letter with her. And 
if she must think about Mrs. Pitman— 
then. it was more complicated than she 
and Henry had supposed that morning. 

“What’s that?” the General cupped his 
good ear. 

“I mean, Mrs. Pitman might like—” 


“Dare say she’ll be all right,” the Gen- 
eral said, on edge. 

Caroline rose. “Maybe I could call you 
in a few days?” 

“But I’ve been counting on this letter 


since your phone call. I have his buttons, * 


his parka. You’ve seen them. You—” 

“Yes, of course,” she said. He thought 
she wanted more money. He was pathetic. 
When she had come into the apartment 
an hour before, he had rushed at her, 
in need of an audience, a convert to his 
cause. He had showed her his collection. 
This letter, written on parchment and 
carried in a sealskin bag to Hudson Bay 
by a native who had been promised a 
bauble or some precious necessity, would 
be the crowning glory in his little mu- 
seum which he would someday give to 
West Point. She wondered if anyone had 
honored Pitman’s promise to the native 
letter bearer—certainly none of the oth- 
ers had, straggling into various camps 
and outposts and dying within a few 
weeks of scurvy, pneumonia, exposure, 
or malnutrition! They were through with 
Pitman forever. 

The General, frustrated, tossed his 
large head from side to side. “Surely, my 
offer’s fair. No one else will give—” 

“Oh, no! A thousand’s more than I 
had hoped for.” 

He led her to the door, motioning the 
maid aside and holding the door half 
open to delay her as long as possible. “I 
don’t understand,” he said sadly. “If the 
letter’s genuine—” 

“Oh, it is. And your offer’s fair, too. 
You’re the only one who'd buy it, I 
guess. And you were decent not to try 
to hide its value to you. No—I just want 
to think a bit.” 


“ ell, then,” he sighed and bowed. 
W She knew he watched her as far 
as the corner, his lips moving 
soundlessly in an effort to voice his frus- 
tration. She had known, from the first 
mention of Mrs. Pitman, that she would 
go to Old Swords. If she did not find 
her there—“at my ancestral rock” he had 
called it in one of his long, rhymeless 
poems—she would continue thirty-three 
miles up the river to her grandfather’s 
old home where her aunt now lived and 
then to the neighboring farm where she 
had always supposed Pitman spent his 
youth. He had been a wild boy, learning 
very young to forage for himself. It made 
her shiver to think of Timmy, his life 
and his future, and she could not help 
feeling that the money would guard him 
against savagery, would make things 
easier every way for him. 

“You did right,” Henry reassured her. 
“You’re dealing with the dead. They have 
certain privileges, too. Having lived and 
all.” 

“If Father had only been more talka- 


He’d written it at his last camp .. . a record 
of all hed found and all he’d dreamed. 





tive, the kind of man to chat a bit, I’d 
know, maybe, what to do now.” A man 
like her father, monkish in his tastes, 
would scorn the thousand dollars, she 
supposed, but women had to be more 
practical. It seemed she could not sleep 
or resume her daily life until she did 
something about the letter lying in her 
velvet jewel case. Henry said they could 
drive up there Sunday if she liked, but 
on Sunday the old car developed some 
mysterious trouble, and it was Wednes- 
day before she could use it again. By 
then, she could no longer wait for Henry’s 
free day, and she set out with a little 
snack prepared to eat on the way, driving 
through the moody morning light along 
the river road where she and Henry used 
to drive when they went to visit her father 
after they were first married. “Well, I’m 
lucky in so many ways,” she thought as 
she drove. Still, she half hoped the Gen- 
eral might be wrong, that Mrs. Pitman 
would be dead by now—not that she 
wished the lady any misfortune, but she 
must be almost eighty. She had a vague 
memory that Mrs. Pitman had been some- 


what older than Byron, but there were 
so few facts known about the man’s early 
life. His interviews had been masterly 
evasions, contradictions, and grandiose 
dissertations. 

She turned into the old-fashioned 
square at Old Swords just before noon. 
The square was shady and full of station 
wagons and big, open cars. Old Swords 
had always been rich farming and horse- 
breeding country. Pitman had played 
the squire here, and in one newspaper 
article—she had pored over the library 
files these past few days—there had been 
a photograph of him in riding clothes 
walking through this very square, fol- 
lowed by two beagle hounds. She did not 
find the name in the phone book, so she 
asked the man in the drugstore. 


Lady. Mrs. Pitman’s a quiet, queer 
sort, y’know.” 

“I’m not going to bother her,” she said. 
The man went out of the drugstore to 
point up the hill, telling her to turn at 
the fifth lane where there was a ruined 
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1 don’t know if you can get in there, 


TASTE TIRE, nnn 


stone wall about a mile up that road. 
She drove slowly, remembering that she 
had been here once before with her 
father. The fields were fragrant from 
rains and pine needles that had come 
down on the warm winds from the upper 
north forests. Of course, Mrs. Pitman 
could not possibly make a difference, but 
this was a formality, a courtesy she must 
do before selling the letter which she 
carried in her handbag. She had not read 
it since seeing the General—as though 
in this way she might, somehow, change 
its contents and erase the image of Pit- 
man that was growing too rapidly in her 
mind, transplanting it with the General’s 
vision of a glorious, heroic man. “It’s just 
because Im a woman and can’t appre- 
ciate Pitman’s talents,’ she reasoned. 
“Pd just like to hear what another woman 
thinks and what he may mean to her. 
How she remembers him.” 

The stone wall fell away into a heap 
of rocks and beyond it Pitman’s “ances- 
tral” home of which he had been so in- 
ordinately proud stood in an equal state 
of decay—a four-pillared Georgian house 
with a broken rose fan above the door 
and a rusty old Ford rotting under the 
porte cochére. Somewhere, a child cried. 
Another child shouted. Had Pitman left 
any children? She had never heard. She 
touched the sagging gate and went down 
a wet, winding path through a jungle of 
bridalwreath and lilac bushes, dripping 
and fragrant. 


hen she reached the rough, open 

W lawn, she heard a pleasant. low 
humming, like the sound of 
someone praying softly or like the dron- 
ing of a huge swarm of honeybees. An 
old woman, tall and angular, lifted a 
long, browned face to study Caroline. 
Then, slowly straightening with a trowel 
in her left hand, she turned and waited 
in silence. She wore a printed cotton 
dress, a pale lilac color, with long sleeves 
trimmed in lace and a round lace collar, 
obviously homemade. Her hair was white, 
thin, and tangled, and she was awkward, 
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like a girl in her early teens. She brushed 
aside her hair, smudging her forehead 
with earth-stained fingers. 

“Pm looking for Mrs. Pitman,” Caro- 
line said. The woman’s sentinel air ar- 
rested her progress toward the house. 
There was a shrill squeal of a radio. 
Then a little girl dashed out and climbed 
into the old Ford. The woman watched 
the child and, after a moment, turned to 
face Caroline again. 

“What would it be for?” she asked. 


«em Caroline Hull—Breedon. My 
| father was Jervis Hull, a boyhood 
friend of Mr. Pitman.” 

“Yes?” The woman waited as though 
this had happened to her a thousand 
times before. She would know soon 
whether Caroline lied, and whether she 
came as a real friend or only out of vul- 
gar curiosity. 

“I just wanted to—” She stopped, 
frowning. “General D’Olier wants to buy 
a letter I have. Mr. Pitman wrote it to 
my father. and I wondered—I mean, if 
Mrs. Pitman would care—” 

“I see.” She bent, thrusting the trowel 
deep into a bank of damp earth, wiping 
her hands on some long, wet grasses and 
coming awkwardly over the garden patch. 
There was a waiting and listening silence 
in the house. “Well, Pm Mrs. Pitman. 
‘Madge’ they call me. I recall your Dad 
brought you here once. You must have 
been about two—in a pink dress and 
dear little pink shoes. You wouldn’t 
remember.” 

Caroline took the big hand that shook 
hers strongly and warmly. She could not 
believe this woman was nearly eighty— 
maybe more. “I can’t quite remember 
that time.” 

“Yes, I knew your Dad’s folks up at 
Green River.” 

“Yes,” Caroline said, pleased. She fol- 
lowed the old woman. who walked in 
long, slow strides. She wore black over- 
shoes, unbuckled. They made a flapping 
sound. “I thought she’d be beautiful, ele- 
gant, terribly aloof,” Caroline thought. 


” 
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Now, finally, she knew what she must do with the letter. 


Now, she could be amused at the Gen- 
eral’s disdain for Pitman’s wife, who 
seemed foreign and even curious beside 
the General’s image of the man. 

“Didn’t know there were any letters 
left,’ Mrs. Pitman said softly. She 
leaned against a pillar of the porte 
cochére, kicked off her overshoes, and 
thrust her bare feet into faded sandals. 
Then, she opened the front door and led 
Caroline into a small room off the main 
hall. Here, the furniture was still beau- 
tiful but in sad disrepair. An old setter, 
sniffing, came to the door, and Mrs. Pit- 
man said softly. kindly, “Go away, Pilot,” 
and the old dog turned, ‘obedient and 
mournful, going off like a ghost. “You 
say Byron wrote your Dad?” 

Caroline nodded. She gave the details 
but not the content of the letter. 

“Well, Byron knew he had a real friend 
there.” She settled her long body com- 
fortably in a wicker rocker. “He had too 
few real, good friends.” 

“The General offered me a thousand 
dollars for the letter.” 

Mrs. Pitman snorted. “He’s a little 
mad, isn’t he? Poor old chap.” 

“You think it’s worth nothing?” 

“No. To the General, it must be worth 
a thousand or he’d never have said so,” 
she said sensibly. She rose. making no 
excuse. and disappeared for a moment. 
When she returned, she wore a clean, 
starched dress much like the first and 
carried a battered tray with coffee and 
fresh, warm bread. The butter dish was 
Meissen. Mrs. Pitman patted it, taking 
off the cover. “The children have broken 
most of the good things—not that I care. 
Byron loved nice things, though, and I 
did once, too. But after he went, I never 
cared again.” 

“I didn’t know you had children,” 
Caroline said. The coffee was excellent, 
and the room was beginning to suggest 
comfort and contentment, far different 
from the General’s place. Caroline liked 
this woman enormously and was sorry 
that she did. Mrs. Pitman had not as 
yet asked what was in the letter. 


“ few people still come, mostly 
A curious people with time to kill,” 
Mrs. Pitman explained. “Oh, these 
are my daughter’s children. I was mar- 
ried before, a family arrangement you 
might say. My first husband was well off 
—and lots older. Then, I married Byron. 
He was nine years younger. I had this 
place, quite a bit of land in those days, 
and some money. But it all went.” 

“You mean...” 

“Explorers can’t explore for nothing. 
And Byron always felt he’d strike it rich, 
pay me back tenfold. There are men 
like that. You go along. I never minded, 
and I don’t really mind now. The chil- 
dren can make their own way. Do them 


good. And I never cared what people 
said.” She smiled. “Not many women 
know what I know—what it is to live 
with a man like that. A man that has 
a real fire, a real flame of living. He sets 
you on fire—awake and alive, too. 
Whether he was right or wrong, lucky or 
cursed, still he married me. And he’d 
have come back to me if there was any 
way possible.” Here, then, was the source 
of her strength and peace, in this un- 
wavering belief. “Yes,” Mrs. Pitman 
nodded, “he came into this very’ room, 
Caroline, and asked me to marry him. 
So bold—” 

“Then, this wasn’t his real home?” 

The old lady shook her head slowly. 
“He loved Old Swords and town life. He 
hated the farm at Green River—too many 
children. And he was scared of poverty. 
He never feared anything else but being 
poor, living in his*own country a poor, 
unknown man. A man of his tastes and 
temper would have been destroyed by 
poverty. So he used to—well, to pretend, 
until he convinced himself of it, I think— 
that this was his ancestral home. It was 
my first husband’s, you know.” She 
chuckled and then gave a full, rich laugh. 
“You must not think harshly of him for 
this, Caroline. Some men remain boys in 
a lot of ways.” 

Caroline said nothing. She found it 
hard to look at Mrs. Pitman. 

“Oh, he didn’t have real friends—but 
then lone eagles seldom do, do they?” 

“I guess not.” The old lady continued 
to talk. For her, the bold and.eager young 
man was still in this room, in this house. 
Here was Pitman’s immortality, not in 
the General’s legend, which was a lie. 
And what if she sold the letter? And 
then it was published and, possibly, 
caused a sensation? Or one day lay un- 
der glass at West Point for tourists to 
read? That bold young lover’s ghost 
would never walk here again for this old 
lady. Caroline’s lips trembled. Why was 
life always so complicated? 

“But you mustn’t feel sorry, Caroline— 
a woman like you. Byron died the way 
he wanted to die.” 

Carefully, Caroline set down her coffee 
cup. “The General’s going to publish a 
book. He says he has your consent.” 

“Isn’t he shocking?” She laughed 
heartily. “He'll never know Byron.” 

And Caroline thought, “Neither will 
you—or anyone else.” 


“ id you happen to bring the let- 
D ter?” Mrs. Pitman asked, more 
out of politeness than interest. 
“No,” Caroline lied. “I’m sorry.” 
“Well, never mind. Sell it. I’d like you 
to have the. money.” 
“Possibly it’s not genuine, after all.” 
“Oh, I’m sure it is.” 
Caroline rose, murmuring an excuse. 


Mrs. Pitman protested. “But we have 
room here. It’s too long a drive back. 
And I'd enjoy a good talk with you.” 

“I must go—my husband and my little 
boy—” 

Mrs. Pitman rose, touching Caroline’s 
arm. “But you'll come again?” 

“Of course, Mrs. Pitman,” 
said. “And thank you.” 


Caroline 


leaving Mrs. Pitman by the Ford. 

She heard the old lady laugh again 

and then a child’s clear, delighted voice. 
She stood in the lane beside the car, 
under some shade trees where the ditch 
ran deep and dark with spring water. 
She took out Pitman’s letter that told 
her father he feared his men had turned 
against him and would desert him. He 
wanted to establish a base here among 
the natives, to live their life and learn 
their secrets. He had a native wife and 
two half-breed boys, now. His fear of 
being left there, without his own men, 
was coupled with a maniac need to re- 
main where there was certain wealth— 
rare, unknown metals or gold or silver, 
a fortune in furs, a continent he might 
one day hold in the palm of his hand. 
“Think of it, friend. I shall be an em- 


(Cress stumbled down the path, 


peror here. I am finished with everything 
back there. No one deserves to share this 
with me—except you whose friendship I 
need. No one knows a wilderness like 
you. Together we can conquer this coun- 
try. You have nothing to lose—a kingdom 
to gain. And I shall never go back except 
as one of the richest men on earth—and 
famous.” 

“My loves are no better than hers,” 
Caroline thought grimly. Her fingers 
trembled. Momentarily, she was too weak 
—remembering Timmy and Henry—to do 
what she must do, now or never. Then, 
she tore the dried skin into bits with a 
sound that was like a tiny whisper, a last 
breath. She dropped the bits into the 
stream, knowing that this was the only 
way she might avoid temptation in the 
future, when she began to worry again 
about Timmy’s chances and their hopes 
for him. The bits of the letter looked 
almost like petals from some icy flower 
or like dry chips of unmelted snow. But 
she was pleased to see they did not look 
at all like a thousand dollars being 
thrown away. 

“Thank God,” she thought in relief, as 
she started the car. “Thank God, Henry 
will understand. I’m lucky that way, 
anyhow.” THe Enp 
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You Will Marvel at Oregon’s scenic wonders, just 


as Lewis and Clark did 150 years ago. Still here in 
unspoiled grandeur are the Columbia River Gorge, 
snow-crowned mountains, forests of tall evergreens, 
the blue Pacific and high plateaus— choice piay- 
lands served today by modern highways. Friendly 
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BUREAU OF $ 
INTERNAL REVENUE 





Many a dodger and his dough are soon 
parted by informers’ tips that bring 
Treasury $10,000,000 in a good year. 


How the Income Tax 
Informers Work 


Honest or not, you’ll be looking over your shoulder 
after reading this inside report on how tax squealers pick 
up more than $600,000 a year tattling to Uncle Sam 


BY MARTIN L. GROSS 


successful suburbanite got chummy 
A with a neighbor over a few cock- 
tails one sunny Sunday and “‘con- 
fided” that he had been “shrewd with old 
Uncle Sam.” Shortly after. the braggart 
was visited by two tax agents who un- 
covered a long-time scheme of evasion 
amounting to almost a million dollars. 
In addition to his neighbor’s hospitality. 
the informer collected a $45,000 reward. 
This incident is a typical one involv- 
ing income-tax informers—the jealous 
neighbors, disgruntled ex-employees. sep- 
arated spouses, patriots, get-rich-quick 
artists and the ever-present crackpots 
who flood the sixty-four district offices 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice with mountains of “squeals” against 
their fellow citizens. 
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Tips on everything—from the $30-a- 
week cleaning woman who hadn’t filed 
a return in eight years to the cunning 
textile magnate who kept a duplicate set 
of books stashed away in his safe—are 
phoned, mailed, and delivered personally 
to grateful T-men around the clock seven 
days a week. During 1955. no less than 
200.000 snooping citizens from all walks 
of life will lend—or sell—the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue Service a helping hand. 


Claims-for-Reward Program 


Every year the Congress of the United 
States puts up a bundle of $500.000 in 
cash as reward money for informers who 
have the goods on “forgetful” fellow tax- 
payers. This Claims-for-Reward program. 
as the Treasury calls it, is no new gim- 


mick but an unpublicized law that has 
been on the books ninety years. Enacted 
during Lincoln’s Administration by the 
Moiety Act of 1864, the law has really 
come into its own only in recent times. 
During fiscal 1953, for example, the man- 
in-the-street informing business was so 
brisk Congress had to raise an extra 
$150.000 so that 609 successful tipsters 
could collect $649,000 reward—well over 
$1.000 a “squeal.” 

We taxpayers may be bothered by the 
thought that these snoopers could include 
our next-door neighbor. the banker, or 
new car salesman. But tax informers are 
welcomed into the halls of the white mar- 
ble building at the corner of 12th Street 
and Constitution Avenue in Washington. 
D.C.. the national headquarters of the 


Bureau of Internal Revenue Service. As 
one high-ranking T-man there, the for- 
mer Intelligence Chief of the Baltimore, 
Maryland, office, put it: “Income-tax in- 
formants do an important job for the 
Government and the least we can do is 
reward them. We might not like them 
personally, but after all, the IRS is not 
the protector of the nation’s morality. 
Our job is to collect taxes.” 


Fifty-four Million Recovered 


Another official was quoted more can- 
didly: “Ninety per cent of them may be 
skunks, but they bring the money in.” 
The statistics would seem to back him 
up. Since 1937, the Government has re- 
covered $54 million in income taxes, pen- 
alties and interest through the work of 
paid informers who collected $2.5 million 
for their trouble. Rewards ranged from 
$2.60 to $79,999, a check that went to 
four enterprising bookkeepers who put 
their heads together and turned in the 
boss. A corporation prexy, he had been 
cheating for decades by hiding millions 
in income through phony foreign subsidi- 
aries. Dozens of otherwise ordinary Amer- 
icans have collected five-figure rewards 
for tipping T-men to equally clever tax 
dodges. 

The informer law provides a maximum 
reward of 10 per cent of the taxes and 
penalties collected (5 per cent penalty 
for paying late, 25 per cent for not filing, 
and 50 per cent for fraud), but in prac- 
tice, informer’s pay runs about 5 per 
cent of the loot recovered. 

“If we just get a tip that someone is 
spending money like water in Miami 
Beach and it takes a lot of manpower to 
prove he’s cheating, the informer may 
get only one per cent,” a Treasury official 
explained. “But if someone walks in with 





One cager informer took to working 
nighis and raided files for tax info. 


a duplicate set of doctored books—as has 
happened—he may get the maximum.” 

It hurts the tax men to admit it, but 
most tips are a result of jealousy, envy, 
spite, and revenge. Agents, however, 
learn to live with it for some of their best 
cases evolve from tips from top in- 


formers with the worst motives. “Wives, 
ex-wives, and especially neighbors call 
out of jealousy and envy,” one agent ex- 
plained. “And you’d be surprised how 
much your neighbors know about you.” . 





Best way to hit jackpot is to slave 
over books, finger boss for cheating. 


Tips from jealous neighbors often in- 
volve a fancy standard of living. “Those 
Robinsons across the street must be 
cheating on their taxes,” one woman 
called up quite aggravated one day. 
“They get a new car every year and go 
to Miami every winter. Right now there’s 
a truck in front of their house delivering 
a whole room of new furniture. And I 
know he doesn’t make more than my hus- 
band.” 

Anonymous phone tips of this sort are 
immediately put into writing, and if 
the information sounds plausible, the last 
income-tax return of the accused is pulled 
and checked. In the case of Mr. Robin- 
son, it showed that he had the means for 
all that luxury. He had declared a pri- 
vate income in addition to his salary. But 
other nosy neighbors have turned their 
jealousy into Government rewards. 


Revenge-Seeking Tipsters 


T-men, instead of the family minister, 
are often the first people called after a 
bitter family squabble. One young wife 
called up hysterically one day. Between 
sobs she explained that her husband had 
just run away with another woman. She 
wanted to turn the scoundrel in for tax 
evasion. The husband had recently gone 
into an auto dealership and was amaz- 
ingly successful—so much so that he 
couldn’t part with his new wealth. On 
his tax return every year he reported 
considerably less than he made. 

The scheme worked smoothly until he 
started spending Uncle Sam’s rightful 
cash on bosomy blondes, finally taking 
off with one of them. From the vengeful 
wife’s tip, the Treasury recovered the 
amount due plus a 50 per cent fraud pen- 
alty and 6 per cent interest per annum. 


She received a welcome $9,000 reward. 

Revenge-seeking separated wives and 
ex-wives living on alimony frequently 
turn informers, but their information is 
often worthless. “Some women who are 
sure their hubbies are making three times 
more than he’ll admit keep calling and 
calling,” one Washington T-man_ ex- 
plained. “All we can tell them is that the 
claim is being worked.” 


Spitemonger’s Vehicle 


The informer program is a_ perfect 
vehicle for the “I’ll-get-even-with-you” 
school of spitemonger. One embittered 
horse player lost a bigger bankroll than 
usual at his regular bookmaker’s estab- 
lishment. He decided that if he couldn’t 
win, nobody would. He carefully made 
some poignant notes on the operation, 
then tipped the T-men to the bookmaker’s 
real income. When a thorough investiga- 
tion proved him right, he received a 
$4,000 reward, which more than covered 
his losses. Another informer, an angry 
housewife who had paid two dollars a 
pound for steak during World War Two, 
tattled to the T-men that her butcher 
wasn’t ringing up the sales when he 
charged over-ceiling prices. The informer 
had her revenge and a $650 reward. 





Love at first sight: she gets look at 
crooked books, boss turns on charm. 


Law-enforcement officers supposedly 
detest informers, at least according to 
tradition. But just the mention of a book- 
keeper-turned-informer brings the true 
light of love to a T-man’s eyes. A thirty- 
year member of the fraud squad in a 
New York office of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue Service explained: 

“We get 30,000 squeals a year right 
here in this office. A lot of it is from 
crackpots and some of it is good informa- 
tion. We have a committee to screen it 
all—either “most likely” or “least likely” 
to bring in taxes, or “worthless.” By far 
the best information comes from people 
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Income Tax Informers Continues) 


in a confidential position—from bankers, 
lawyers, accountants, and bookkeepers. 
When the lawyers and accountants come 
in, it’s a good one, but it rarely happens 
for it is considered unethical. But the 
bookkeepers—oh, they’re wonderful! 
“We have a case right now that’s been 
going on for years that will probably 
bring in $5 million in taxes. The book- 
keeper who tipped us off will get about 
$80,000 or more as a reward.” The book- 
keeper had joined a company twenty 





Never underestimate a woman scorned. 
She may be a delightful aid to T-men. 


years before. He was told to follow cer- 
tain bookkeeping practices and he did. 
A few years later, he was promoted to 
an officer of the corporation and helped 
prepare and sign the firm’s income-tax 
returns. Day by day. by closing his eyes 
to what was going on, he had gradually 
drifted into a situation where he was a 
reticent accomplice in a grand scheme 
to understate sales and defraud the Gov- 
ernment, Finally he couldn’t stand it any 
longer and went to an attorney. 


Undercover Agent 


“Become an income-tax informer,” the 
lawyer advised him. “Tell the Treasury 
everything you know about the scheme. 
Get them facts and figures.” The book- 
keeper filed a Claim for Reward, made 
a clean breast of it, then stayed on at 
the company as an undercover informer 
for more than a year, working from the 
inside to break one of the biggest cases 
in the history of the Bureau. 

A bookkeeper who waited too long was 
cheated out of a juicy reward by minutes. 
One of the two brothers she worked for 
in New York pretended to woo her to 
keep her from revealing a tricky book- 
keeping system designed to cover up tax 
evasion. Everything went all right until 
her supposed suitor began spending some 
of his ill-gotten gains on other girls. She 
became suspicious and started to nag. 
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Then one day she put the question right 
to him. “Are you going to marry me,” 
she demanded, “or do I have to turn you 
in for cheating on your taxes?” When 
the startled young man hemmed and 
hawed, she reached into her desk drawer 
and pulled out a list of unreported sales 
she had been keeping. put on her hat 
and coat and walked toward the door, 
pausing only long enough to yell out: 
“I’m going to the FBI. I'll put you behind 
bars and get a reward for it, too.” 


“Voluntary Disclosures” 


The two brothers frantically called 
their lawyer, who told them, “There’s 
only one way out. You'll have to beat 
her to the tax department, turn in your 
records, and sign a full confession that 
this is a voluntary disclosure.” (Such 
immunity for “voluntary disclosures” has 
been suspended for the present.) The 
brothers dashed down Broadway in a cab, 
ran into the Internal Revenue office. 
brushed past a receptionist and tossed 
their records down on the chief agent’s 
desk. They signed a confession just as 
the bookkeeper—delayed. because she 
had mistakingly gone to the FBI—came 
running into the office. When she saw 
them, she sat down and cried from pure 
frustration. 

At first blush an informer’s life seems 
an easy way to pick up a pocketful of 
cash. There are, however, many pitfalls 
along the way. 

“I get 4,000 letters a year from in- 
formants addressed to the Commissioner’s 
Office here in Washington,” says a veteran 
IRS employee who until the work was 
parceled out to districts in June. 1953, 
was in charge of the Claims-for-Reward 
program. “We acknowledge all letters, 
but if the people don’t know about it, 
we don’t mention the reward program. 
Most of the people who write in do know 
about the rewards, though. We get a 
great number of letters from the kind 
of informants who enclose a list of their 
local doctors and dentists with a note: 
‘Check them and send me the usual 10 
per cent reward.’ Such gossip and ground- 
less accusations without proof are an- 
swered with a copy of our usual form 
letter.” 

Before they can fill out a Claim for 
Reward, the Bureau’s brush-off letter 
says, their information “must be specific, 
factual, and about an identified person 
and not mere rumor or suspicion or 
information appearing in the public 
press. . . .” This helps eliminate in- 
formers like the crackpot who sent in 
fifty-four squeals in one month, or the 
envious old maid who sent in a list of 
every prosperous matron in her town. 
Those who pass the requirements of the 
letter, the first bureau barrier, are then 
entitled to fill out a Claim for Reward. 


The average informer’s claim takes 
three years to process. One tipster who 
filed in 1928 didn’t get his check until 
1946. The normal waiting is based on the 
fact that there is a three-year statute on 
tax liability. The government wants to 
be sure it collects everything coming to 
it before it pays the informer a nickel. 
Sometimes a tipster can hand in an air- 
tight case and still go hungry. Not every 
tax evader has the money to make good 
—and Uncle Sam is not handing out 
gifts, even to the most patriotic of its 
tipsters. 3 

The Government, however, is never 
the worst of an informer’s troubles. An 
informer’s identity 's secret, but most 
people who get an unscheduled visit 
from a T-man say: “1 think I know who 
sent you here.” For putting the finger on 
fellow citizens informers often face ostra- 
cism and even run the danger of possible 
loss of life or limb. 


Lesson in /engeance 


One manufacturer in a small New 
England town, whose former bookkeeper 
turned him in (to the tune of $250,000) 
to get even for being fired. gave the 
young lady a lesson in vengeance. He 





When the Joneses can’t keep up, they 
often tip Treasury to find out why. 


hounded her at each new job, telling her 
boss: “Watch out, she’s a paid income- 
tax spy. She’ll copy your books and turn 
you in to the Government.” The young 
bookkeeper, canned from one job after 
another, eventually had to leave town 
to escape her one-time victim. 

Many informers have been beaten up 
and one tipster, from a northwestern 
state, was shot and left to die by gam- 
blers he had turned in to the Internal 
Revenue—but he lived to testify at their 
evasion trial. In another case, where a 


cabbie and a lawyer figured in the de- 
nouement of a tax-evasion scheme, both 
men were attacked before the trial. 

In a recent case, it was Uncle Sam who 
sought vengeance from one of his paid 
informers. On May 22, 1954, the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer headlined: “WOMAN 
WHO EXPOSED CHEAT JAILED AS CHEAT!” 
“Back in 1949. a grateful Government 
handed Mrs. Marie A. Walsh of Harvard 
Avenue, Ventnor, New Jersey, a check 
for $10,923,” the article read. “She had 
earned the ‘informer’s fee’ by tipping off 
the revenuers that her late employer had 
been short in its income-tax payments.” 

Fifty-four-year-old Mrs. Walsh, the 
story went on to say, had not declared 
her reward money on her income-tax 
form. She was sentenced to sixty days in 
jail and her payments to Uncle Sam, in- 
cluding a $5,000 fine and tax penalties of 
$4,000, well exceeded her original re- 
ward. 

“Reward money is taxable,” empha- 
sized the Washington chief of the vital 
Audit Division of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue Service, which processes inform- 
ers’ claims. “We let these people know 
that in a statement that’s mailed with 
the check. Our department then notifies 
the district office where the informant 
lives so they will have advance record of 
the amount of his reward.” 

An informer faces possible bodily 
harm. long delays, social reproach, but 
the pickings seem so easy that some tip- 
sters try working the business full time. 
“I don’t think we ever had a case of a 
successful professional income-tax in- 
formant,” an IRS agent said. “It’s not 
that kind of business. It takes detailed 
knowledge of someone else’s affairs. Most 
informers have one and only one case. 
But that sure doesn’t stop a lot of people 
from trying.” 

Some have come close. One amateur 
sleuth conceived the idea of shadowing 
check-cashing services. People trying to 
hide legitimate income might use such 
a service, then stash away the cash, he 
figured. He tried it for about a year. and 
by prudent eavesdropping at the cashier’s 
window, was able to file six successful 
claims—but still not enough to keep 
him in steady food and beer. 


Fabulous Amateur Shadow 


Another would-be pro. flush from a 
$300-reward check, decided to quit his 
job as a clerk and hire himself out to 
various firms just long enough to get the 
goods on them. He went from job to job 
for months. Each time he delivered in- 
formation on the firm’s accounts to the 
T-men along with his Claim for Reward. 
The Bureau was torn between encourag- 
ing the fabulous amateur tax sleuth and 
a bad case of jitters. How would it look 
if people thought that the Internal Reve- 


nue Bureau was encouraging such tactics? 
Finally, a report reached Washington 
from one of their agents that the informer 





lady squealed, was 
paid, then was hauled in for tax dodge. 


Chain reaction: 


was working overtime at his latest job— 
picking locks and rifling through confi- 
dential company files after everyone had 
gone home. A polite warning from the 
T-men that his activities were more likely 
to lead to a jail sentence than a reward 
ended this informer’s brief career. 


Critics of Treasury’s Program 


The Treasury gets an occasional boob, 
but it still seems to love every one of its 
informers. A few critics don’t share this 
enthusiasm for the program. Paid in- 
formers, their argument runs, are alien 
to the American tradition. According to 
the Bureau, approximately 2,000,000 of 
the nation’s returns go through a de- 
tailed audit check. Mr. Average Amer- 
ican, the critics say, is an honest man 
and perfectly willing to take his normal 
chances on a visit from Internal Revenue 
intelligence agents. But why should he be 
singled out and embarrassed because 
some busybody neighbor who wants to 
make a few easy dollars has a big mouth? 

And besides, the argument continues, 
Uncle Sam took in about $9,700.000 
from paid tips during the last recorded 
year. Isn’t this just an infinitesimal part 
of our billion in income-tax collection? Is 
it worth all the trouble and flirting with 
such base emotions as vengeance and 
greed? 

This argument, over citizens’ snooping 
on each other’s tax payments, is—sur- 
prisingly enough—nothing new. The Ro- 
mans lost much valuable Forum time de- 
bating the same issue. The Roman proto- 
type of our tax snooper was the delator 
(common informer), who according to 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica was “one 
who gave notice to treasury officials of 
monies due.” A Roman informer’s life 
was a bit more hazardous (they were 
often stoned and killed by a victim’s 


relatives), but he was considerably more 
prosperous than our modern-day tipster. 
A successful delator received one-fourth 
of all the accused’s worldly goods as a 
reward. If he lost the case, he had to pay 
out the same percentage, but being strug- 
gling young opportunists, the delators 
had little to lose and everything to gain. 
By comparison. our twentieth-century 
tax informers forfeit nothing if their 
charges are false and their claims rejected. 


Raised Eyebrows 


The T-men’s modern-day informer has 
led a much quieter life since first com- 
ing into existence in 1864. But he has 
been hounded. A Congressional investi- 
gation of the whole program in 1945, 
paraphrasing Cicero, warned that the 
program was not to be used for private 
gain. Representative John Taber of New 
York State, a Congressional authority 
on finances, has since made the point 
stronger. “I personally do not like the 
enforcement of the tax laws by inform- 
ers. . . . The informer paid to betray 
a friend or relative is an abominable 
and un-American institution.” 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice raises its eyebrows at such comments. 
“Sure the informer program could be 
dangerous if abused,” a spokesman for 
the Bureau said. “But it has not been 
abused. And it brings in a lot of infor- 
mation.” 

There’s no denying that. For right now, 
in hamlets and cities throughout the 
forty-eight states—right or wrong—in- 
dignant patriots, would-be sleuths look- 
ing to make a fast buck, workers with 
pink slips in Friday’s pay envelope, and 





“Home, James” and “Take a letter” 
can mean a quick ride to the IRS. 


plain down-to-earth. honest-to-goodness 
stinkers are sending the name of some 
alleged tax chiseler—maybe yours—into 
the eager hands of the T-men. THe End 
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BEST NEWCOMER—James Dean is superb as Cal Trask in “East of Eden,” the Warner Bros.-Elia Kazan directed-produced film 





version of the John Steinbeck best-seller. Costarring Julie Harris as Abra (above), Raymond Massey, and Richard Davalos, 
this absorbing story of conflict between a father and his twin sons is admirably presented in WarnerColor-CinemaScope. 


James Dean- 
New Face with Future 


BY LOUELLA O. PARSONS 


his month in “East of Eden,” the 

Elia Kazan-directed Warner Bros. 

version of John Steinbeck’s best- 
seller, you will see a young actor—James 
Dean, hailed as a second Brando—who, 
we predict, is going to be more than a 
meteor in the Hollywood sky. 

No matinee idol of the Valentino-Bar- 
rymore-Gable tradition, James Dean be- 
longs to the Marlon Brando-Montgomery 
Clift “school” of acting, the profession- 
ally unwashed, unmannered, unconven- 
tional actors’ group that—East or West— 
flourishes under the brilliant direction of 
Elia Kazan. 

How you will feel about “East of 
Eden” I’d rather not guess. You may re- 
gard the movie as one of the most adult 
and intelligent films in many a year, or 
you may regard it as sordid, tragic, and 
altogether unpleasant. Of one thing I 
am certain, however: You won’t be able 
to forget James Dean as Cal, the original- 
ity, force, and certainty of his interpre- 
tation of a highly complex role. 
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I don’t often go out of my way to meet 
young players, but I was so fascinated 
by Dean’s work in the demanding lead 
of the Steinbeck story that I decided to 
interview him for COSMOPOLITAN. 


New “School” of Naturalism 


He was just a shade under two hours 
later than I had expected him for our 
first meeting. Looking at him, I couldn’t 
figure out how he got past the first cast- 
ing director. He is tall, thin, near- 
sighted—wears_ steel-rimmed glasses— 
and his blond hair looks as though he 
cuts it semi-annually with hedge clippers. 
His costume was a thick purple sweater, 
out at the elbows, and riding breeches, 
torn at the knees. 

Then he smiled, and at that moment 
the warmth, vitality, and charm he gener- 
ates on the screen flooded the room. He’s 
no second anything. He’s a “natural”— 
or a “primitive,” if you prefer. Like 
great discoveries before him, he’s what 
makes life in Hollywood exciting. 


Born on a farm in Fairmont, Indiana, 
orphaned when a baby, and reared by 
an aunt and uncle, James Dean has been 
acting ever since the age of five. The 
turning point in his career, he says, was 
his meeting James Whitmore during his 
second year at the University of Southern 
California. Slightly dazed by his regard 
for Whitmore, I murmured that, after 
one picture, his future looked infinitely 
brighter than Whitmore’s after several. 
This was heresy, I learned, and a young 
actor could do no better than study 
Whitmore’s work. 

So, trying to calm him, I asked why 
he and his “school” made such a point 
of dressing sloppily. He grinned. “I can 
play the Prince—if necessary. But I can’t 
divert into being a social human being 
when I’m working on a hero like Cal, 
who is essentially demonic.” 

In the language of his generation, I’m 
sure James Dean is going to be a very 
big deal. But shades of the glamor boys! 
I am certainly going to miss them. 


COSMOPOLITAN 
MOVIE CITATIONS 


FOR MARCH 


Ay 
ea 
ANS a 
BEST PROBUCTION—Columbie’ s 
“The Long Gray Line,” West Point saga 
in Technicolor-CinemaScope directed 
by John Ford, stars Tyrone Power and 
Maureen O’Hara with an enormous cast. 








BEST DOCUMENTARY — Filmed in 
color, RKO’s “Quest for the Lost City” 
is the exciting adventure of the Lambs, 
Dana and Ginger, an American couple 
who find an ancient Mayan civilization. 





BEST ADVENTURE—Rock Hudson 

and Barbara Rush star in a chapter 

from Ireland’s fiery past, “Captain 

Lightfoot.” Universal-International 

filmed it in Technicolor CinemaScope. 
THE END 
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Kelly grabbed the pole with eager hands. He cast a couple 


of times and said, “I’m more of a bamboo-pole man myself.” 





For twenty-eight years, successful, sensible B. Dunlop Kelly had 
driven the black sedan to his lush suite of offices. Then one wonderful, 
glorious day, he found himself barreling out the highway in the opposite 
direction—in a green convertible. How do you suppose that happened? 


BY JOHN I. KEASLER 


n this particular day the busy lit- 
O tle magic mist stayed busy hover- 

ing over the lawns and shrubs 
until eight-thirty, nine o’clock, despite a 
hot sun, and the insects hummed louder 
and happier than usual, it seemed, and 
the green of everything was very green. 
It was, in all, a bewitching morning, but 
that alone couldn’t have been the cause 
of what happened because B. Dunlop 
Kelly, despite his last name, was not a 
man who bewitched very easily. 

Furthermore, so far as he could re- 
member, he had never consciously wanted 
a two-toned green convertible with win- 
dows which went up and down when you 
pushed little buttons. But he got one. 

He got one and he certainly was sur- 
prised later, after the day was gone, each 
time he looked out his window and saw 
his bright green convertible. 

Maybe Arthur Matts down at the auto- 
mobile agency caused it all, for Arthur 
Matts, who had sold B. Dunlop Kelly a 
sedate, four-door sedan every other year 
for twenty years, was feeling sort of be- 
witched himself that morning or he would 
neyer have suggested the green convert- 
ible to Mr. Kelly, even in fun. 

This all started probably at exactly 
9:05 on this strange and shiny morning. 


ILLUSTRATED BY TOM LOVELL 


B. Dunlop Kelly, who had a suite of 
offices at which he made money and who 
had a wife named Blanche to whom 
he had been married twenty-eight years, 
left his very nice home that morning to 
go to his office as always. This is so often 
the case. Quite often, as everybody reads 
in the papers, solid citizens like B. Dun- 
lop Kelly (maybe not quite as solid—he 
had a big suite and made lots of money) 
leave nice houses as per always and go 
forth to embezzle funds, throttle other 
individuals, or join the French Foreign 
Legion or something. 

This is not a very unusual story in that 
respect, because Mr. Kelly always had 
felt that fellows who emptied the till and 
ran off to Atlantic City, or perhaps Capri. 
to meet persons called Snookums or 
Cherie, respectively, were a little gooiy 
to begin with. Anyhow, he was not a man 
to run away from things, and now that 
he was in what he liked to think of as 
the prime of life (mid-middle age) there 
was little chance he would change much 
on any permanent basis. 

He loved his wife and his children and 
his two grandchildren, and he went duti- 
fully about his business even when his 
business was dull and stuffy. His agenda 
this particular day promised to be both 


dull and stuffy, but that couldn’t have 
caused it either for he had a lot of stufly 
days and the one impending gave him 
little pause as he drove downtown and 
parked his black sedan. 

“Lessee.” Mr. Kelly said to himself, as 
he went striding down Fourth Street. 
“Tm early again.” 

He was early. He tried never to arrive 
at his offices before nine-thirty, because 
he was the boss and it was expected of 
him, but sometimes he had a hard time 
thinking of things to do until that late. 

“I know,” he said. “PI drop in and 
ask Arthur Matts when I can expect de- 
livery on my new car.” 

“You will get the first one, Mr. Kelly,” 
replied the bright young salesman on the 
floor of Matts Auto Agency. That, ordi- 
narily, would have been that, for the 
young salesman was a brilliant fellow 
and an excellent judge of human nature. 
He could recognize a man who knew what 
he wanted and, anyhow, Mr. Kelly always 
ordered the same type of car. 


hat would have been that, but along 
Tee Mr. Matts himself. who had 
gone to school with Mr. Kelly. Mr. 
Matts—this isn’t as irrelevant as it 


sounds—was damn sick of scrambled 
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eggs every morning for breakfast and had 
so informed his wife a short time before. 
Then Mr. Matts: had come to work 
through the misty green morning and got 
there feeling fine, but rather bemused 
with all the sameness of life and all the 
newness of life mixed up in his mind 
without his even knowing it. 

Which is why, to his own considerable 
surprise, Mr. Matts said to Mr. Kelly, 
“B.D., why don’t you buy this flashy con- 
vertible, now that you’re in your second 
childhood?” 

“Hm?” asked Mr. Kelly, astonished. 
“Me? That hot rod? What’s the matter, 
you pirate? Aren’t you soaking me enough 
for the sedan?” 

“Everybody’s in a rut,” growled Mr. 
Matts, patting the convertible on its 
trunk. 

Mr. Kelly said, “So long.” 


the last bit of mist over the city 

went “poof!” The day was clear. and 
bright, and clean, like a green glass 
marble in a pail of fresh well water. 

Mr. Kelly suddenly saw the day. all 
around him. Something in his head went 
“poof!” as the mist had done. 

Then he experienced about three min- 
utes of whatever it is when you can’t 
remember precisely what prompted you 
to do something. Not amnesia, for later 
he remembered how surprised the bright 
young salesman had looked when he went 
back and said he’d take the green con- 
vertible out for a trial, after all. Mr. 
Kelly remembered, also, how Mr. Matts 
had grinned broadly and looked all at 
once like a new man. Then Mr. Kelly 
found himself barreling hell for break- 
fast down the broad highway out of town 
and for some magic reason he did not 
know why and for some even more magic 
reason he did not care. 

“Brmmmmmmmmm!” announced Mr. 
Kelly, bending low over the steering wheel 
and making noises like a hot rod. The 
top of the convertible was down, and he 
fairly sailed along, going, “Brmmmmm, 
brmmmm, brrmmmmmmmmmm!” 

An elderly filling-station proprietor 
seated on an upturned drink box ob- 
served the bright green convertible go 
past with the well-dressed. middle-aged 
man hunched over the steering wheel. The 
filling-station man protruded his lip in 
brief contemplation of this, and then he 
said to himself, tentatively, “Brrmmmm, 
brmmmmm.” It was that kind of day. 

Let us not fret, not one bit. because 
this morning Mr. Kelly had an important 
appointment at 9:35, or because he had 
to get elected to a board chairmanship 
at 11:00. or because he had an appoint- 
ment with a client at 2:00, or because 
he had to pick up his wife’s sister at the 
depot at 3:49, or because he had to be 
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I was exactly 9:15. It was 9:15 when 


dressed at 6:00 because folks were drop- 
ping in. Let us be content with the simple 
fact that he just. by damn, went. 

Occasionally, he pushed the buttons 
that made the windows go up and down. 
After a while he crossed a river bridge 
and looked down and saw a little road 
alongside the river, and it was the road 
he was looking for, he realized, so he 
turned off the highway and drove down 
to the river road and along it, into the 
trees, until the river road turned into a 
cowpath. Mr. Kelly stopped his car and 
got out and walked into the woods quite 
a piece along the river, and it was very, 
very quiet. 

The sun came down through the leafy 
boughs in fresh and yellow rays which 
played on the ripples that ran headlong 
up on the cool sandy bank and Mr. Kelly 
walked all through this and soaked up 
the sunshine and the freshness. Then it 
was time to take off his shoes. So he did. 

“Ummmmmmm,” breathed Mr. Kelly 
in pure delight after he had removed his 
brown English oxfords and wiggled his 
bare feet in the sand. He sat down and 
leaned back against an oak tree. This 
occupied him quite a while, for he found 
he could make his back itch by moving 
against the bark, and he could scratch 
it the same way, although quite a bit of 
time was required to execute the task 
properly. A fish jumped! Splash! 

He stared into the depths where fish 
literally swarmed. Three fish. Graceful, 
powerful breams, big as a man’s hand. 
But Mr. Kelly had no tackle. He sighed. 
He sighed, but with the wisdom of resig- 
nation he accepted the irrefutable fact. 
No tackle. With the serenity which fol- 
lows wisdom he found a substitute for 
fishing. He thought of this substitute, this 
solace, with no trouble, for it was a magic 
day and such ideas were easy to come 
by. He would go swimming. 

“Last man in is a rotten egg!” Mr. 
Kelly announced to his surroundings. He 
undressed furiously, and he piled his 
clothing on the rise at the sharp bend 
of the river. 


hus it was that at the precise time 
Th: Dunlop Kelly was scheduled to 
be at a mahogany table accepting 

the plaudits of directors who had named 
him their chieftain he stood instead on 
this riverbank. gazing fearlessly down 
into the swirling waters two feet below. 
He filled his lungs with great draughts 
of air. He sucked in his stomach. or tried 
his very best to. He took his nose between 
a broad thumb and a forefinger on which 
a lodge ring shone with quiet dignity. 
And then B. Dunlop Kelly hurled him- 
self into space in one of the most mag- 
nificent belly-floppers in recorded history. 
It wasnt so cold. His toe had been 
correct. Underwater he looked around 


briefly for the fish, but they had gone. 

Quickly now the swimmer moved his 
limbs with lithe motions lest he go too 
far down. He surfaced. He snorted and 
then snorted again. It felt good. 

“Mister,” said an annoyed voice, a 
hurt voice. 

“You scared the fish,” said a second 
voice, a wounded voice. 


and gazed at his accusers on the 

bank. They had come from right 
around the bend. They were boys, about 
twelve years old. One had freckles and 
one was short. 

“You fall in?” inquired the short boy. 
He wore dungarees and a T-shirt, like 
the other boy. With great relief, Mr. 
Kelly noted they were barefoot. He had 
not fallen among strange tribesmen. 

“I did not fall in,” Mr. Kelly replied 
coolly. “I belly-flopped in.” 

The boys looked at one another. The 
freckle-faced boy asked, “You all right, 
Mister?” 

“I am indeed,” said Mr. Kelly, mildly 
offended. 

“You gonna do that many times?” 
asked Freckles. 

“Scare the fish like that?” 
Shorty. * 

We're trying to fish,” said Freckles, 
plaintively. 

“Tackle,” Mr. Kelly thought greedily. 
“Fishing tackle. Play it cagey. Kelly,” he 
warned himself. “Play it cool and cagey 
and close to the vest.” He took the 
offensive. 

“Why aren’t you two in school?” he 
demanded. 

They tensed. Freckles asked, “You 
know our Pops? You wouldn’t tell on 
us?” 

“What do you take me for?” asked 
Mr. Kelly, heatedly. “Besides. I don’t 
know your Pops. What’re your names?” 

Shorty eyed him with great suspicion. 
“What’s your name?” 

“Pudd’n-tane,” retorted Mr. Kelly. 
“Ask me again and I'll tell you the 
same.” 

The boys looked at one another 
blankly. 

“Dig that crazy doubletalk,” said 
Shorty. 

“TII make a deal.” said Mr. Kelly. “PI 
quit swimming if I can watch you fish.” 

They didn’t like it much, he could tell 
that. but he had them. He really had 
them. 

“O.K., Mister,” said Freckles wearily. 
“Deal.” 

They watched him dress. The short 
boy said, finally, “Mister, how come you 
way down here at our fishing hole?” 

Mr. Kelly thought this over. He said, 
“I’m playing hookey.” 

“Ahhhh,” they said, disbelievingly. 


Note in water, Mr. Kelly stood 


asked 


Freckles asked shrewdly, “How could 
you be playing hookey? Grown folks 
don’t go to school.” 

A tough question. Mr. Kelly thought 
again. He stated, “Postgraduate work.” 

“You going barefooted?” Shorty asked, 
surprised. 

“T am indeed,” said Mr. Kelly, and that 
broke the ice a trifle. He followed them 
around the bend, and when he saw the 
tackle he knew precisely how to play 
his cards because Freckles had a brand 
new rod and reel. Shorty had a cane pole. 
Mr. Kelly wanted the cane pole. How- 
ever, he knew, simply to say “Let me 
borrow your pole a minute” would ruin 
everything. He remembered that. They 
would let him fish, all right, but be- 
grudgingly, and then they would go away 
until he went away. 

Mr. Kelly was a man of great restraint, 
Mr. Kelly decided, and a subtle man, a 
devilishly subtle man. “I'll play it close,” 
he thought. 

They had several thousand worms in 
a coffee can. Mr. Kelly, in absolute si- 
lence, and with amazing restraint, kept 
his mouth shut and watched them fish. 
Freckles, with his magnificent rod and 
reel, was hamming it up, as expected. 

Freckles cast into the trees behind him, 
and occasionally into the river. He was 
using a new plug of polka-dot persuasion, 
a plug somewhat larger than most of the 
fish in the river, a plug of frightening 
demeanor. Freckles kept waiting for some 
comment on his beautiful equipment. Mr. 
Kelly said nothing. Freckles broke down, 
at last. 

“Pretty nice outfit, huh?” he asked. 

“Its O.K.,” Mr. Kelly replied idly, look- 
ing at the sky and rocking idly on his 
heels. Triumph welled within him. He 
had won. Freckles was trapped. 


e ou want to try it, Mister?” 
y “If you want me to,” said Mr. 
Kelly. He cast a couple of times 
and said, “I’m more of a bamboo-pole 
man myself.” 

“Here,” said Shorty, eagerly, for he 
was obviously green with envy about the 
rod and reel and pitiably thankful for 
the compliment. “Here, try this one.” 

“If you want me to,” said Mr. Kelly, 
shoving back the rod and reel and grab- 
bing the pole with itchy hands. He tossed 
a crumb to Freckles. “Nice tackle. Very 
nice.” 

“My birthday present,” said Freckles. 
“If I’m good at school, and mow the 
lawn regular, I get it as a surprise the 
twenty-seventh of next month. My Pop 
hides things in the hall closet. I take it 
out and try it once in a while. Works 
fine.” 

Mr. Kelly nodded and fished and 
fished. After a long while, Shorty began 
to make slight whinnying noises, and 
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pretty soon he began to say, “I want my 
pole.” 

“Inna minute,” Mr. Kelly kept saying. 
“Inna minute.” 

Now comes the hard part to believe. 
He caught a fish. A bream nearly seven 
inches long! 

At the exact time B. Dunlop Kelly was 
scheduled to dine a stockholder at the 
country club he was instead battling this 
monster, and he landed it unaided. He 
strung it up. There was wild celebration. 

It was the only fish caught. By mid- 
afternoon even Freckles gave up. They 
ate lunch from paper bags the boys had 
brought along with them. They went look- 
ing for berries after lunch, but couldn’t 
find any. They did, however, find a turtle. 
The turtle escaped after they went swim- 
ming. Nobody cared. The afternoon was 
passing, quietly, secretly. 

“I’m tired of swimming,” Shorty an- 
nounced. “What can we do now?” 

A problem, a problem. Mr. Kelly lay 
in the water and could think of nothing, 
nothing at all. Freckles had the idea. 


6 ur game!” he shouted. 
O “Sure!” said Shorty. “Mister, 
you like bulls?” 

“Sure,” said Mr. Kelly. 

“Well go let the bull chase us,” 
Freckles said. 

“Fine,” said Mr. Kelly, and everybody 
put on his clothing in order to go get 
chased by the bull. 

Actually, the bull was more of a cow. 
In point of fact it, or she, was a cow, but 
a cow of such antisocial temperament, 
such irascibility, that it made an excel- 
lent bull for bullfighting purposes. 

What you did was climb the barbed- 
wire fence and wave your shirt at her, 
or him. When the bull started at you, 
you ran like hell and got back over the 
fence just in time while somebody else 
climbed over the fence at another point 
and started waving his shirt. It is really 
much more thrilling than it sounds. In 
addition it drives the bull downright 
batty. 

“R-i-ppppppp.” went Mr. Kelly’s pants 
on his first hasty exit from the arena, 
and the area beneath his pants seat was 
damaged also. Mr. Kelly, however, was 
informed by his picadors, after close 
scrutiny, that the wound was but a fairly 
awful scratch, with no blood at all. 

Mr. Kelly stood erect, his jaw jutted, 
and listened to the roar of the crowd as 
red roses, or whatever it is, showered 
down from the loge boxes where the 
señoritas sit. “Ole!” they shouted. “Ole!” 

And so it was that this lovely day wore 
on, unnoticed, this beautiful, mysterious 
day of spring. It was slipping away, leav- 


ing silently and, it seemed, reluctant to 
say good-by and break up the party. That 
is why it becomes late so fast on such 
days. 

Now it was late afternoon, and Mr. 
Kelly had retired from the arena to lean 
on the fence, a legendary figure, watch- 
ing the young matadors with mixed affec- 
tion and scorn. He straightened suddenly 
and called, “Hey, Jiggers!” 


n agriculturist of lean appearance, 

A and with a haste unseemly in one 

of his age, was bearing down the 

slope, shouting imprecations. He bore 
a forked tool. Ire was upon him. 

“It’s Old Man Smithers!” Freckles 
barked, vaulting the fence. “Get going!” 

Get going they did. In the race toward 
the river Freckles led, Shorty placed, and 
Mr. Kelly was in show position. Mr. 
Smithers was rounding the first turn. Mr. 
Smithers seemed to be an alarmingly 
good mudder. 

“Catch-lil- buzzards-running-mi-wham- 
bam-over-reaching-cow-I’Il-skin-em-wham- 
bam-rears!” Farmer Smithers screamed 
to the heavens as he galloped. “Tole-you- 
n-tole-you. Wham-bam!” 

There was a trying time when the live- 
stock owner seemed to be gaining on 
Mr. Kelly, but Mr. Kelly shifted into 
overdrive and got low to the ground, 
streamlining himself. He thus made up 
the lead he had lost by inadvertently run- 
ning into the river. 

“Keep going, fellows!” Mr. Kelly 
panted, catching up with the boys as 
they stopped to scoop up their fishing 
tackle. “My car’s right down thataway.” 

Keep going they did, and they suc- 
ceeded in outrunning the valiant Farmer 
Smithers. So it was that the newspapers 
in Mr. Kelly’s home town were deprived 
of what would have been an excellent 
human interest story—a_ story which 
would have interested many humans at 
many mahogany tables—about B. Dunlop 
Kelly, civic leader, being apprehended 
and charged before the seat of justice 
with running foot races with a milch 
cow. Barefooted. 

So it was that Farmer Smithers never 
did figure out how that pair of brown 
English oxfords got on that riverbank. 
Must have cost fifteen, twenty dollars. 
Maybe more. 

During the escape, Mr. Kelly dented 
a fender of his green convertible against 
an oak tree. 

“Hey,” said Freckles, as they drove 
toward the small town, a couple of miles 
away, where the boys lived. “Hey. You’re 
barefooted.” 

“Oops,” said Mr. Kelly. “Forgot my 
shoes.” 


“Going back after them?” asked 


Shorty. 


“Not in a million years,” said Mr. 
Kelly, thinking of the Smithers pitchfork. 
“Not in a million gillion years.” 

Freckles produced a dirty towel from 
his pocket and dried his hair so his folks 
wouldn’t know he had been swimming 
instead of attending the halls of learning. 
Shorty dried his hair. They offered the 
towel to Mr. Kelly. Mr. Kelly declined, 
inasmuch as he was soaked to the waist 
and felt such- action would be but a hol- 
low mockery, an empty gesture. 

“Vooden, vooden!” went Freckles, like 
a motor, bending over an imaginary steer- 
ing wheel. “Some car you got here.” 

Then they neared the town and then 
they knew how late it was. To the boys 
came the strange, resigned depression 
which ends such days. Freckles hoped 
his old man wouldn’t be home, so he 
could sneak the rod in. But he knew 
better. 

“We’re going to catch it,” said Shorty, 
with quiet finality. And that, really, was 
that. It wasn’t such a bad feeling, all 
things considered. 

The boys got out at the highway fork, 
so they could go through back lots as 
if they were coming from school. The 
ritual had to be observed. 

“Thanks, Mister,” said the boys, as 
they climbed out, worried. And then, 
after the boys were gone, the day was 
nearly over. But not quite. 

To prove what kind of day it was, it 
lasted. It held up. It had wonderful stay- 
ing qualities. Mr. Kelly went back home 
fast and free, in the dusk, and twice he 
said, “Brmmmmmm.” 


e never told anybody about that 
H day, really. Not that he didn’t 

want to. It was just that the day 
passed and took the explanation with it. 
Poof! went the day as he turned into his 
driveway, wet and scratched and bedrag- 
gled in his green, his terribly green, con- 
vertible. Poof! and it was early dark. 
Poof! went the switch in Mr. Kelly’s 
head and the consequences flooded in. 
Instinctively, he felt his hair to see if 
it was wet and he reached for his hand- 
kerchief. But he had a small fish in his 
pocket. 

Quakingly, he thought, “Man! Am I 
going to catch it!” And he did, for 
that was part of the day. 

But for quite a while after that, on 
his way to work, B. Dunlop Kelly would 
find himself—in the springtime once in 
a while—looking around at the lawns and 
the shrubs and the skies, for a second 
or two, to see if that day had come back 
again. THE Enp 


“Did you fall in?” the boy asked, wide-eyed. “No,” said Kelly. “I belly-flopped.” 
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UNPAID CONSULTANT 


Many a man has been ruined by his wife’s quick rise 
to fame and fortune—but not Harry. He had a hidden 
talent...surprising and much more rare than Celeste’s 


BY KURT VONNEGUT, JR. 


ost married women won’t meet 
an old beau for cocktails, send 
a Christmas card, or even look 


him straight in the eye. But if they hap- 
pen to need something an old beau sells 
—anything from an appendectomy to 
Venetian blinds—they’ll come bouncing 
back into his life, all pink and smiling, 
to get it for wholesale or less. 

If a Don Juan were to go into the 
household appliance business, his former 
conquests would ruin him inside of a 
year. 

What I sell is good advice on stocks 
and bonds. I’m a contact man for an 
investment-counseling firm, and the girls 
I’ve lost, even by default, never hesitate 
to bring their investment problems to me. 

I am a bachelor, and, in return for my 
services, which after all cost me nothing, 
they sometimes offer me that jewel be- 
yond price—the home-cooked meal. 

The largest portfolio I ever examined, 
in exchange for nostalgia and chicken, 


country-style, was the portfolio of Celeste 
Divine. I lost Celeste in high school, and 
we didn’t exchange a word for seventeen 
years, until she called me at my office 
one day to say, “Long time no see.” 

Celeste Divine is a singer. Her hair is 
black and curly, her eyes large and 
brown, her lips full and glistening. 
Painted and spangled and sheathed in 
gold lamé, Celeste is before the television 
cameras for one hour each week, making 
love to all the world. For this public 
service she gets five thousand dollars a 
week. 

“I’ve been meaning to have you out 
for a long time,” said Celeste to me. 
“What would you say to home-cooked 
chicken, Idaho potatoes, and strawberry 
shortcake?” 

“Mmmmmmmmm,” I said. 

“And after supper,” said Celeste, “you 
and Harry and I can sit before a roaring 
fire and talk about old times and old 
friends back home.” 


ILLUSTRATED BY J. FREDERICK SMITH 


“Swell,” I said. I could see the firelight 
playing over the columns of figures, the 
Wall Street Journal, the prospectuses and 
graphs. I could hear Celeste and her 
husband Harry murmuring about the 
smell of new-mown hay, American Brake 
Shoe preferred, moonlight on the Wa- 
bash, Consolidated Edison 3 per cent 
bonds, cornbread, and Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul and Pacific common. 

“Weve only been away from home 
for two years,” said Celeste, “but it seems 
like a lifetime, so much has happened. 
It'll be good to see somebody from back 
home.” 

“You really came up fast, didn’t you, 
Celeste?” I said. 

“T feel like Cinderella,” said Celeste. 
“One day, Harry and I were struggling 
along on his pay from Joe’s Greasing 
Palace, and the next day, everything I 
touched seemed to turn to gold.” 

It wasn’t until Pd hung up that I 
began wondering how Harry felt. 


Celeste’s success was amazing—TV had made her the nation’s love goddess overnight. 
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Why suffer'needlessly from 
bronchial asthma? 


Light an ASTHMADOR cigarette 
...0r use the powder or pipe 
mixture, and get welcome re- 
lief from the agonizing symp- 

h toms of bronchial asthma. Dr. 
R. Schiffmann’s ASTHMADOR 
is known everywhere . . . sold 
in drugstores everywhere in 
the U.S. and Canada. 
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Pain, Tenderness, Burn- 
ing Are Quickly Relieved 


You'll quickly forget you have 
painful callouses, burning or 
tenderness on the bottom of 
your feet, when you apply Dr. 
Scholl’s Zino-pads. Thin, soft, 
wonderfully soothing, cushion- 
ing, protective. Separate Medi- 
cations included for quickly re- 
moving callouses. Try them! 
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UNPAID CONSULTANT (eontinuea) 


Harry was the man I'd lost Celeste 
to. I remembered him as a small. good- 
looking, sleepy boy. who asked nothing 
more of life than the prettiest wife in 
town and a good job as an automobile 
mechanic. He got both one week after 
graduation. 


hen I went to the Divine home for 
Wy supper, Celeste herself. with the 
body of a. love goddess and the 


face of a Didee-Doll, let me in. 

The nest she’d bought for herself and 
her mate was an old mansion on the 
river. as big and ugly as the Schenectady 
railroad station. 

She gave me her hand to kiss, and, 
befuddled by her beauty and perfume, 
T kissed it.. 

“Harry? Harry! 
who’s here?” 

I expected to see either a cadaver or 
a slob, the remains of Harry, come 
shuffling in. 

But there was no response from Harry. 

“He’s in his study,” said Celeste. “How 
that man can concentrate! When he gets 
something on his mind, it’s just like he 
was in another world.” She opened the 
study door cautiously. “You see?” 

Lying on his back on a tiger-skin rug 
was Harry. He was staring at the ceiling. 
Beside him was a frosty pitcher of 
Martinis. and in his fingers he held an 
empty glass. He rolled the olive in it 
around and around and around. 

“Darling.” said Celeste to Harry, “I 
hate to interrupt. dear.” 

“What? Whats that?” said Harry, 
startled. He sat up. “Oh! I beg your 
pardon. I didn’t hear you come in.” He 
stood and shook my hand forthrightly, 
and I saw that the years had left him 
untouched. 

Harry seemed very excited about some- 
thing, but underneath his excitement was 
the sleepy contentment I’d remembered 
from high school. “I haven’t any right 
to relax.” he said. “Everybody in the 
whole damn industry is relaxing. If I 
relax, down comes the roof. Ten thousand 
men out of jobs.” He seized my arm. 
“Count their families, and you’ve got a 
city the size of Terre Haute, hanging by 
a thread.” 

“I don’t understand,” I said. 
they hanging by a thread?” 

“The industry!” said Harry hotly. 

“What industry?” I said. 

“The catchup industry.” said Celeste. 

Harry looked at me challengingly. 
“What do you call it? Catchup? Ketch- 
up? Catsup?” 

“I guess I call it different things at 
different times.” I said. 

Harry slammed his hand down on the 
coffee table. “There’s the story of the 
catchup-ketchup-catsup industry in a nut- 
shell! They can’t even get together on how 


!” she called. “Guess 


“Why are 


to spell the name of the product. If we 
can’t even hang together that much,” he 
said darkly, “we’ll all hang separately. 
Does one automobile manufacturer call 
automobiles applemobiles, and another 
one axlemobiles, and another one urblem- 
owheels?” 

“Nope,” I said. 

“You bet they don’t.” said Harry. He 
filled his glass, motioned us to chairs, 
and lay down again on the tiger skin. 

“Harry’s found himself,” said Celeste. 

“Isn’t it marvelous? He was at loose 
ends so long. We had some terrible 
scenes after we moved here, didn’t we, 
Harry?” 
“I was immature.” 
» . 
“And then.” said Celeste, “just when 
things looked blackest. Harry blossomed! 
T got a brand new husband!” 

Harry plucked tufts of hair from the 
rug. rolled them into little balls. and 
flipped them into the fireplace. “I had 
an inferiority complex,” he said. “I 
thought all I could ever be was a 
mechanic.” He waved away Celeste’s and 
my murmured objections. “Then I found 
out plain horse sense is the rarest com- 
modity in the business world. Next to 
most of the guys in the catchup industry, 
I look like an Einstein.” 


«cy peaking of people blossoming.” I 
S said, “your wife gets more gor- 
geous by the minute.” 

“Hmmmm?” said Harry absently. 

“I said, Celeste is really something— 
one of the most beautiful and famous 
women in the country. You're a lucky 
man.” I said. 

“Yeah, yeah—sure,” 
mind elsewhere. 

“You knew what you wanted, and you 
got it, didn’t you?” I said to Celeste. 

“I—” Celeste began. 

“Tell me, Celeste,” I said, “what's 
your life like now? Pretty wild, I'II bet, 
with the program and the nightclub ap- 
pearances, publicity, and all that.” 

“It is,” said Celeste. “It’s the most—” 

“Its a lot like the industry,” said 
Harry. “Keep the show moving, keep 
the show moving—keep the catchup mov- 
ing. keep the catchup moving. There are 
millions of people who take television 
for granted, and there are millions of 
people taking catchup for granted. They 
want it when they want it. It’s got to be 
there—and it’s got to be right. Tkey don’t 
stop to think about how it got there. 
They aren’t interested.” He dug his 
fingers into his thighs. “But they wouldn’t 
get television, and they wouldn’t get 
catchup if there weren’t people tearing 
their hearts out to get it to ’em.” 

“I liked your record of ‘Solitude’ very 
much, Celeste,” I said. “The last chorus, 
where you—” 


said Harry. “I admit 
it. 


said Harry, his 


Harry sat on a tiger skin concentrating — rolling 


the olive in his Martini around and around. 


Harry clapped his hands together 
loudly. “Sure she’s good. Hell, I said 
we’d sponsor her, if the industry’d ever 
get together on anything.” He rolled over 
and looked up at Celeste. “What’s the 
story on chow, Mother?” he said. 


t supper, conversation strayed from 
A one topic to another, but always 
settled, like a ball in a crooked 
roulette wheel, on the catchup industry. 
Celeste tried to bring up the problem 
of her investments, but the subject, or- 
dinarily a dazzler, fizzled and sank in a 
sea of catchup again and again. 

“Įm making five thousand a week 
now,” said Celeste, “and there are a mil- 
lion people ready to tell me what to do 
with it. But I want to ask a friend—an 
old friend.” 

“Tt all depends on what you want from 
your investments,” I said. “Do you want 
growth? Do you want stability? Do you 
want a quick return in dividends?” 

“Don’t put it in the catchup industry,” 
said Harry. “If they wake up, if I can 
wake ’em up, O.K. I’d say get in catchup 
and stay ‘in catchup. But the way things 
are now, you might as well sink your 
money in Grant’s Tomb, for all the action 
you'll get.” 

“Um,” I said. “Well, Celeste, with 


your tax situation, I don’t think you’d 
want dividends as much as you’d want 
growth.” 

“It’s just crazy about taxes,” said 
Celeste. “Harry figured out it was actu- 
ally cheaper for him to work for nothing.” 

“For love,” said Harry. 

“What company are you with, Harry?” 
I said. 

“Im in a consulting capacity for the 
industry as a whole,” said Harry. 

The telephone rang, and a maid came 
in to tell Celeste that her agent was on 
the line. 

I was left alone with Harry, and I 
found it hard to think of anything to 
say—anything that wouldn’t be trivial 
in the face of the catchup industry’s im- 
pending collapse. 


glanced around the room, hum- 
I ming nervously, and saw that the 

wall behind me was covered with im- 
portant looking documents, blobbed with 
sealing wax, decked with ribbons, and 
signed with big, black swirling signa- 
tures. The documents were from every 
conceivable combination of human be- 
ings, all gathered in solemn assembly to 
declare something nice about Celeste. 
She was a beacon to youth, a promoter 
of fire-prevention week, the sweetheart 





of a regiment, the television discovery of 
the year. 

“Quite a girl,” I said. 

“See how they get those things up?” 
said Harry. “They really look like some- 
thing, don’t they?” 

“Like nonaggression pacts,” I said. 


“ hen someone gets one of these, 
they think they’ve got something 
.—even if what it says is just 
plain hogwash and not even good English. 
Makes ’em feel good,” said Harry. “Makes 
*em feel important.” 

“I suppose,” I said. “But all these 
citations are certainly evidence of affec- 
tion and respect.” 

“Thats what a suggestion award 
should look like,” said Harry. “It’s one 
of the things I’m trying to put through. 
When a guy in the industry figures out 
a better way to do something, he ought 
to get some kind of certificate, a booby- 
dazzler he can frame and show off.” 

Celeste came back in, thrilled about 
something. “Honey,” she said to Harry. 

“I’m telling him about’ suggestion 
awards,” said Harry patiently. “Will it 
keep a minute?” He turned back to me. 
“Before you can understand a sugges- 
tion a guy made the other day,” he said, 
“you’ve got to understand how catchup 
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UNPAID CONSULTANT continued) 


is made. You start with the tomatoes out 
on the farms, see?” 

“Honey.” said Celeste plaintively, “I 
hate to interrupt. but they want me to 
play Dolly Madison in a movie.” 

“Go ahead, if you want to,” said Harry. 
“If you don’t, don’t. Now where was 1?” 

“Catchup,” I said. 


s I left the Divine home. I found 
A myself attacked by a feeling of 


doom. Harry’s anxieties about 
the catchup industry had become a part 
of me. An evening with Harry was like 
a year of solitary confinement in a 
catchup vat. No man could come away 
without a strong opinion about catchup. 

“Let’s have lunch sometime, Harry.” I 
said as I left. “What’s your number at 
the office?” 

“It’s unlisted.” said Harry. He gave me 
the number very reluctantly. “Pd appre- 
ciate it if you’d keep it to yourself.” 

“People would always be calling him 
up to pick his brains, if the number got 
around,” said Celeste. 

“Good night. Celeste.” T said. “I’m glad 
you’re such a success. How could you 
miss with that face, that voice, and the 
name Celeste Divine? You didn’t have 
to change a thing, did you?” 

“Its just the opposite with catchup.” 
said Harry. “The original catchup wasn’t 
anything like what we call catchup or 
ketchup or catsup. The original stuff was 
made out of mushrooms. walnuts, and a 
lot of other things. It all started in 
Malaya. Catchup means taste in Malaya. 
Not many people know that.” 

“I certainly didn’t.” I said. “Well, 
good night.” 

T didn’t get around to calling Harry 
until several weeks later, when a pros- 
pective client, a Mr. Arthur J. Bunting. 
dropped into my office shortly before 
noon. Mr. Bunting was a splendid old 
gentleman. portly, over six feet tall, with 
the white mustache and fierce eyes of an 
old Indian fighter. 

Mr. Bunting had sold his factory, which 
had been in his family for three genera- 
tions. and he wanted my suggestions as 
to how to invest the proceeds. His factory 
had been a catchup factory. 

“Tve often wondered,” I said casually, 
“how the original catchup would go over 
in this country—made the way they make 
it in Malaya.” 

A moment before. Mr. Bunting had 
been a sour old man. morbidly tidying 
up the loose ends of what remained of 
his life. Now he was radiant. “You know 
catchup?” he said. 

“As an amateur.” I said. 

“Was your family in catchup?” he said. 

“A friend,” I said. 

Mr. Bunting’s face clouded over with 
sadness. “I, and my father.” he said 
hoarsely, “and my father’s father made 
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the finest catchup this world has ever 
known. Never once did we cut corners 
on quality.” He gave an anguished sigh. 
“I’m sorry I sold out!” he said. “There’s 
a tragedy for someone to write: a man 
sells something priceless for a price he 
can’t resist.” 

“There’s a lot of that going on, I 
guess.” I said. 

“Being in the catchup business was 
ridiculous to a lot of people.” said Mr. 
Bunting. “But, by glory, if everybody did 
his job as well as my grandfather did, 
my father did, and I did, it would be a 
perfect world! Let me tell you that!” 

I nodded. and dialed Harry’s unlisted 
telephone number. “I’ve got a friend Id 
like very much to have you meet. Mr. 
Bunting.” I said. “I hope he can have 
lunch with us.” 

“Good, fine.” said Mr. Bunting ab- 
sently. “And now the work of three gener- 
ations—lock. stock, and barrel—is in the 
hands of strangers,” he said. 

A man with a very tough voice an- 
swered the telephone. “Yeah?” 

“Mr. Harry Divine, please.” I said. 

“Out to lunch. Back at one,” said the 
man. 

“Gee, that’s too bad. Mr. Bunting.” I 
said, hanging up. “It would have been 
wonderful to get you two together.” 

“Who is this person?” 

“Who is he?” I said. I laughed. “Why. 
Harry Divine is Mr. Catchup himself!” 

Mr. Bunting looked as though he’d 
been shot in the belly. “Mr. Catchup?” 
he said hollowly. “That’s what they used 
to call me. Who’s he with?” 

“He’s a consultant for the whole in- 
dustry,” I said. 

The corners of Mr. Bunting’s mouth 
pulled down. “I never even heard of 
him,” he said. “My word, things happen 
fast these days!” 

As we sat down to lunch. Mr. Bunting 
was still very upset. 

“Mr. Bunting. sir.” I said, “I was 
using the term ‘Mr. Catchup’ very loosely. 
I’m sure Harry doesn’t claim the title. I 
just meant that catchup was a big thing 
in his life, too.” 


r. Bunting finished his drink 
M grimly, “New names, new faces,” 
he said. “These sharp youngsters, 
coming up fast. still wet behind the ears. 
knowing all the answers, taking over— 
do they know they’ve got a heritage to 
respect and protect?” His voice quivered. 
“Or are they going to tear everything 
down, without even bothering to ask why 
it was built that way?” 

There was a stir in the restaurant. In 
the doorway stood Celeste. a bird of 
paradise, creating a sensation. 

Beside her. talking animatedly, de- 
manding her full attention, was Harry. 

I waved to them, and they crossed the 


room to join us at our table. The head- 
waiter escorted them, flattering the life 
out of Celeste. And every face turned 
toward Celeste, full of adoration. 

Harry. seemingly blind to it all, was 
shouting at Celeste about the catchup 
industry. 

“You know what l said to them?” said 
Harry. as they came up to our table. 

“No. dear.” said Celeste. 

“I told them there was only one thing 
to do.” said Harry, “and that was burn 
the whole damn catchup industry down 
to the ground. And next time. when we 
build it, by heaven, let’s think!” 

Mr. Bunting stood, snow white, every 
nerve twanging. 

Uneasily. I made the introductions. 

“How do you do?” said Mr. Bunting 
tautly. 

Celeste smiled warmly. Her smile 
faded as Mr. Bunting looked at Harry 
with naked hate. 


arry was too wound up to notice, 
H “I am now making an historical 

study of the catehup industry,” 
he announced, “to determine whether 
it never left the Dark Ages. or whether 
it left and then scampered back.” 

I chuckled idiotically. “Mr. Bunting. 
sir.” I said. “you’ve no doubt seen Celeste 
on television. She’s—” 

“The communications industry.” said 
Harry. “has reached the point where it 
can send the picture of my wife through 
the air to forty million homes. And the 
catchup industry is still bogged down. 
trying to lick thixotropy.” 

Mr. Bunting blew up. “Maybe the 
public doesn’t want thixotropy licked!” 
he bellowed. “Maybe they’d rather have 
good catchup, and thixotropy be damned! 
Its flavor they want! It’s quality they 
want! Lick thixotropy. and you'll have 
some new red bilge sold under a proud 
old name!” He was trembling all over. 

Harry was staggered. “You know what 
thixotropy is?” he murmured, 

“Of course I know!” said Bunting. 
furious. “And T know what good catchup 
is. And I know what you are-—an ar- 
rogant. enterprising. self-serving little 
pipsqueak!” He turned to me. “And a 
man is judged by the company he keeps. 
Good day!” He strode out of the restau- 
rant. grandly. 

“There were tears in his eyes.” said 
Celeste. bewildered. 

“His life. his father’s life. and his 
erandfather’s life have been devoted to 
catchup.” I said. “I thought Harry knew 
that. I thought everybody in the industry 
knew who Arthur J. Bunting was.” 

Harry was miserable. “I really hurt 
him. didn’t 1?” he said. “God knows, I 
didn’t want to do that.” 

Celeste laid her hand on Harry’s. 
“You’re like Louis Pasteur, darling,” she 





said. “Pasteur must have hurt the feelings 
of a lot of old men, too.” 

“Yeah,” said Harry bleakly. “Like 
Louis Pasteur—that’s me.” 

“The old collision between youth and 
age,” I said. 

“Big client, was he?” said Harry. 

“Yes, Pm afraid so,” I said. 

“Pm sorry,” said Harry. “I can’t tell 
you how sorry. I’ll call him up and make 
things right.” 

“I don’t want you to say anything that 
will go against your integrity, Harry,” I 
said. “Not on my account.” 

Mr. Bunting called the next day to 
say that he had accepted Harry’s apology. 

“He made a clean breast of how he 
got into catchup,” said Mr. Bunting, 
“and he promised to get out. As far as 
I’m concerned, the matter is closed.” 

I called up Harry immediately. “Harry, 
boy, listen!” I said. “Mr. Bunting’s busi- 
ness isn’t that important to me. If you’re 
right about catchup and the Buntings are 
wrong, stick with it and fight it out!” 


ting sick of catchup. I was about to 

move on anyway.” He hung up. 

I called him back, and was told that 
he had gone to lunch. 


T: all right,” said Harry. “I was get- 
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“Do you know where he’s eating?” 

“Yeah, right across the street. I can 
see him going in.” : 

I got the address of the restaurant, 
and hailed a cab. 

The restaurant was a cheap, greasy 
diner, across the street from a garage. I 
looked around for Harry for some time 
before realizing that he was on a stool 
at the counter, watching me in the 
cigarette-machine mirror. 

He was wearing coveralls. He turned 
on his stool, and held out a hand whose 
nails were edged in black. “Shake hands 
with the new birdseed king,” he said. His 
grip was firm. 

“Harry, you’re working as 
chanic,” I said. 

“Not half an hour ago,” said Harry, 
“a man with a broken fuel pump thanked 
God for me. Have a seat.” 

“What about the catchup business?” I 
said. 

“Tt saved my marriage and it saved my 
life,” said Harry. “I’m grateful to the 
pioneers, like the Buntings, who built 
its 

“And now you’ve quit, just like that?” 
I snapped my fingers. 

“T was never in it,” said Harry. “Bunt- 
ing has promised to keep that to him- 
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self, and I’d appreciate it if you’d do the 
same.” 

“But you know so much 
catchup!” I said. 

“For eighteen months after Celeste 
struck it rich and we moved here,” said 
Harry, “I walked the streets, looking for 
a job suitable for the husband of the 
famous and beautiful Celeste.” 


about 


rubbed his eyes, reached for the 

catchup. “When I got tired, cold, 
or wet,” he said, “Pd sit in the public 
library, and study all the different things 
men could do for a living. Making 
catchup was one of them.” 

He shook the. bottle of catchup over 
his hamburger, violently. The bottle was 
almost full, but nothing came out. “There 
—you see?” he said. “When you shake 
catchup one way, it behaves like a solid. 
You shake it another way, and it be- 
haves like a liquid.” He shook the bottle 
gently, and catchup poured over his 
hamburger. “Know what that’s called?” 

“No,” I said. 

“Thixotropy,” said Harry. He hit me 
playfully on the upper arm. “There— 
you learned something new today.” 
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— Mai Maal 


BY RICHARD GEHMAN 


he arrestingly beautiful, naturally 
blonde Eva Marie Saint is the first 
actr trained and developed in 
television who has also emerged as an 
authentic and important star of the legiti- 
mate stage and the movies. Her Broad- 
way honors came in the short-lived but 
well-received “The Trip to Bountiful”; 
by midsummer, she had won sensational 
notices with Marlon Brando in the Co- 
lumbia picture “On the Waterfront.” 
Soon after the movie appeared, she 
ran into an old friend on the street. 
“Well,” he said, “now that you’re a big 
name, I suppose we won’t be seeing much 





of you on television.” 

Ordinarily, Eva Marie is as good-tem- 
pered as she looks, and she looks in- 
capable of anger. The question made her 
blue eyes give off sparks. 

“Quit television?” she cried. “Are you 
crazy? Why, where would I be if it 
weren't for television?” 

Such refreshing candor should imme- 
diately mark Eva Marie Saint as someone 
special. She is. She differs from most 
living actresses in two ways: she un- 
hesitatingly states her which is 
thirty; and she does not imply that her 
phenomenal success is due to some mys- 
terious magic locked in her size-thirty- 
six bosom. She says simply it is because 
television taught her most of what she 
She says she learned by doing ev- 
erything in the medium—everything from 
opening iceboxes to playing floozies in 
mystery dramas. 





age, 


knows 





Eva Heralds New Era in Drama 





There are some professionals, among 
them “Bountiful” producer Fred Coe, 
who believe that Eva Marie may be rep- 
resentative of a new breed of American 
theatrical personality that will raise our 
drama to heights never before imagined. 
“Because the television actor goes right 
into the home,” Coe says, “he has to con- 
vey an intimacy, an immediacy, and a 
conviction that the stage or the screen 
do not demand.” 

People who have worked with Eva 
Marie say she has this ability to a re- 
markable degree. She seems actually to 
live each part. “Belief shines right out of 
her eyes,” one director says. 

The fact that she is photogenic helps. 
Off camera she has well-defined cheek- 
bones; the camera softens them and gives 
her face a frail delicacy. Her hair, which 
she wears shoulder length in defiance of 
the current mode, photographs as a shim- 
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mering halo. These features, combined 
with her soft voice and tender manner, 
produce an effect totally unlike that of 





any other actress. 

“There hasn’t been anybody like this 
girl since Vilma Banky.” says writer 
Budd Schulberg, who grew up in the 





shadows of the Hollywood studios and 
should know. 

Eva Marie herself is inclined to think 
her success has been due more to mental 
attributes than to physical ones. “It’s all 
concentration,” she says. “With the mil- 
lion and one things happening during a 


wha Nal of Mi 


Her first picture brought a nomination 


for the Academy Award. A familiar face to 
millions of TV addicts, Eva Marie is the 


brightest new star of both mediums 





television program—three cameras on 
you simultaneously, electricians rushing 
around hell-bent, everyone calling to ev- 
eryone else—you must concentrate. Tele- 
vision is a wonderful teacher because it 
forces you to be undistracted.” 

An assistant director says that when 
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Eva Marie goes on the set, she falls into 
a yogilike trance. Once during a re- 
hearsal, an agent rushed up to her and 
began rattling off details of a deal. “What 
do you think?” he demanded. 

Eva Marie seemed to come to. “I—ex- 
cuse me,” she said, “I didn’t hear you.” 


The playwright Sumner Locke Elliott. 
in whose works she has appeared, says 
her concentration is a kind of “creative 
tranquillity.” 3 

“She is a joy for a writer to work with,” 
Locke Elliott says, “because, once ab- 
sorbed, she finds nuances in a part the 
writer himself might not previously have 
suspected.” 


Still a “Dedicated” Student 


To develop her talents further Eva 
Marie works twice each week at the 
Actors’ Studio, in New York, where she 
has been attending classes regularly since 
1948. A fellow student says of her, “You'd 
never know Eva Marie’s as big as she is. 
Right now she’s working on Nina in 
Chekhov’s ‘The Sea Gull.’ The way she 
goes about it—so intense and dedicated— 
you’d think she was just a girl starting 
out, hoping for a break.” 

Eva Marie asserts that if she had not 
prepared herself at the Studio and in 
other classes she would never have been 
ready for the break when it came. “I 
shudder to think what would have hap- 
pened if it had come ten years ago,” she 
says. Her reason is the relatively shel- 
tered existence she led in a well-to-do 
family for the first decade and a half of 
her life. 

Eva Marie Saint is her real name, not 
a fabrication of a press agent to go with 
her saintly appearance. She has no nick- 
names except “Bubbles,” which only her 
mother dares call her and which, under- 
standably, she loathes. She was named 
for her mother, who was a schoolteacher 
in Vineland, New Jersey, until she mar- 
ried John Merle Saint, formerly of 
Marshalltown, Iowa, later (and now) 
an executive of the B. F. Goodrich 
Company. 

The second Eva Marie was born in 
East Orange, New Jersey, on the Fourth 
of July, 1924, having been preceded by 
two years by a sister, Adelaide, who is 
as redheaded as Eva Marie is blonde and 
as extroverted as Eva Marie is intro- 
verted. The Saints have no idea where 
their daughters got their hair, for the 
father’s is gray-black and the mother’s 
is brown. Speculation on the sisters’ locks 
has been a standing family joke for years. 

She was a calm child, perhaps a trifle 
grave; her mother says she inherited her 
serenity from her father, a Quaker in 
temperament as well as belief. “People 
say you are pretty,” Mr. Saint would say 
to his daughters, “but you are only as 
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pretty as you behave.” Eva Marie be- 
lieves this helped shape her disposi- 
tion and that her name did too. The name 
landed her a wearying succession of 
angelic parts in school plays. 

“Mother was constantly making me lit- 
tle wings,” she says, adding, “perhaps I 
unconsciously tried to live up to the 
name.” 





Turned Down for Her Class Play 


She went out for her high-school senior- 
class play and failed to make it. The 
teacher had prophesied a brilliant theat- 
rical future for Adelaide, who is now a 
research chemist and mother of two boys, 
and no future at all for Eva Marie. This 
did not trouble her; she had absolutely 
no acting aspirations and was not con- 
scious of harboring any latent talent. 

She was, in fact, shy, retiring, self- 
conscious, and withdrawn: “Groups of 
more than six frightened me,” she says. 
Her reticence did not keep droves of 
young men from beseeching her for her 
time, in high school and in college. She 
followed Adelaide to Bowling Green 
State University, in Ohio. Adelaide had 
gone there for the natural-science courses, 
and Eva Marie tagged along a year later 
with a vague notion of becoming a school- 
teacher. Bowling Green is near Toledo. 
If Eva Marie had wished, the male stu- 
dent body would have moved it to New 
York. Three weeks after she arrived, her 
sister reported to her mother on the tele- 
phone, “Boys were lined up at the station 
when she got off the train, and I haven’t 
seen her since.” 

She was named queen of practically 
everything at Bowling Green, which 


helped her gain some self-confidence, but 
not much; it was not until later, she says. 
that she acquired anything approaching 
the assurance she has now. The first glim- 
mer of her innate ability came when she 
starred in a college production of “Per- 
sonal Appearance” (“I was a real Holly- 
wood vamp”). Other triumphs on the 
scholastic stage and on the campus radio 
prompted her to switch her major from 
Education to Speech. When she was grad- 
uated, in 1946, she knew she would try 
to make a living as an actress. She weni 
off to New York (by then her parents 
had moved to Long Island) and, after a 
family consultation, began looking for 
jobs in radio and TV. 

In those days, she was extremely close 
to her parents: “Never made a move with- 
out talking it over,” she says. She lived 
at home while looking for work, which 
was fortunate in one respect—she was 
not immediately confronted with the 
problem of keeping alive that makes life 
horrendous for most youngsters strug- 
gling to get ahead. In other respects, she 
was no luckier than her rivals. Producers 
were kind and sympathetic—and not fran- 
tic to hire her. 


She Debuted As Applause 


In late 1946, she made her debut on 
“The Borden Show,” as the uncredited 
sound of applause (her salary: $10). She 
was in ecstasy. “She came into the house 
waving her first check.” says her mother. 
For a while, parts of her had parts: on 
TV, her hands ladled mayonnaise. She 
demonstrated portable TV sets, put on 
hand lotion, and bought bottles of toilet 
water. She regarded these menial chores 





PRACTICAL about acting, she says, “Theres no use pretending a 


thing’s good when it isn’t. You have to be able to take criticism.’ 
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as wonderful experience, and when she 
got a steady job as a cheerleader in a 
tennis-shoe commercial ($28 per week). 
she felt she was really on her way. In 
September, 1947, she got a dramatic role 
on radio—two lines as a phone operator 
on a soap opera called “Rosemary.” 

Making the rounds of producers’ offices 
is hard work. A reporter once hung a 
pedometer on Eva Marie and learned that 
she covered four miles in an average day. 
Her practical side became evident even 
then: she kept a day-to-day diary, visiting 
the offices on a rigid schedule, recording 
the names of people she spoke to, and 
setting down information that might be 
helpful in later interviews. She saved all 
she could and augmented her income with 
modeling jobs. She began attending act- 
ing classes and supplemented them with 
singing and dancing lessons. 


Long-Awaited Chance 


In the late summer of 1947, she got, 
or thought she got, the long-awaited 
chance. She read for and won the only 
female part in “Mister Roberts.” At 
home, her mother pasted a star on her 
bedroom door. The day before the first 
tryout performance, the director, Joshua 
Logan, took her aside. He said he had 
decided her youthful. innocent appear- 
ance made the boyish actor opposite her 
look too lecherous on the stage. She was 
being replaced. 

Eva Marie fled to a basement room. “I 
was completely distraught,” she remem- 
bers. “One by one, the men in the cast 
came, and each told me about some ex- 
perience he’d had.” She felt a little better, 
but that night, when she got home and 
saw the star on her door, she broke down 
all over again. Today she is thankful for 
the experience. “Since then, I’ve realized 
that no job is worth getting upset about.” 

Now another complication arose. A 
young NBC employee, Jeffrey Hayden. 
had seen her several times in the actors’ 
waiting room at the studio. He asked her 
to have coffee with him; she turned him 
down. He tried again and was refused 
again. The third time he suggested lunch, 
and this time her practical nature as- 
serted itself. 

Hayden was in a minor job at NBC 
and wanted to quit. Eva Marie had been 
hired as understudy to the actress who 
replaced’ her in “Mister Roberts” and 
was not enjoying this consolation prize. 
She was attracted to Hayden, a tall, deep- 
voiced young man with wavy hair. She 
liked his air of purpose: he knew he 

(continued) 


EVA MARIE credits TV with teaching 
her how to concentrate. She plans to 
stay in it and do movies occasionally. 
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OF HER HUSBAND, Jeffrey Hayden, a TV dir 





ector, she says, “He knows me 


so well he can tell if I’m distracted for a second just by watching the screen.” 


would some day be a director. At first, 
it was their mutual dissatisfaction with 
their respective lots that brought them 
together. Soon afterward they were going 
out with each other exclusively, and a 
little later on they began discussing 
marriage. 


Eva's Psychological Quandary 


Several things occurred simultaneously. 
Her parents were moving to Bryn Mawr, 
Pennsylvania; her father had been trans- 
ferred again. Eva Marie did not see how 
she could go on without them. The 
thought of being alone in New York sud- 
denly seemed terrifying. She took an $80- 
a-month apartment with another actress, 
and was miserable. Even a steady job she 
had been given on “One Man’s Family” 
did not help. She found that all her old 
shyness, self-consciousness, and timidity 
had returned. One day during a rehearsal, 
the director made her go through a scene 
seven times. It called for her to cry; she 
could not do it. 

Now she began to realize that some- 
thing had to be done. Her emotional state 
was affecting her work, and while it 
persisted, marriage ` was unthinkable. 
Hayden, patient and understanding, sug- 
gested that she might benefit from psy- 
chiatric help. He had been in analysis 
himself. She became the patient of a 
psychoanalyst, and visited him regularly 
five times a week for two years. When 
she got off his couch, she was, she says, 
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a new woman. She now asserts that talk- 
ing out her worries and fears helped her 
become a better actress. “Before,” she 
says, “I could work with emotions, but 
I couldn’t get them out. It was always 
very difficult, and because I kept worry- 
ing about it, I couldn’t concentrate on 
the part I was playing.” 


Her life changed swiftly. She married i 


Hayden, who by then was rapidly mak- 
ing a name as a television director. (He 
is now a director of the “TV Playhouse,” 
sponsored by Philco and Goodyear.) She 
left “One Man’s Family” to take more 
ambitious parts in such programs as “The 
Web,” “Danger,” “Kraft Television The- 
atre,” “Studio One,” and most frequently 
of all, the Philco-Goodyear “TV Play- 
house.” Her performances on the latter 
program caused one critic to call her the 
“Helen Hayes of television.” 


From TV to Tryout to Broadway 


“Playhouse” led her indirectly to her 
present enviable position. In the spring 
of 1953, its executive producer, Fred Coe, 
presented Horton Foote’s “A Trip to 
Bountiful,” starring Lillian Gish and fea- 
turing Eva Marie, who was selected, 
Foote says, “because of her ability to 
transmit an inner purity.” That summer 
a longer version was tried out at the 
Westport, Connecticut, theatre, after 
which Coe decided to take it to Broadway. 
It opened in November. The play did not 
last long (only about twenty-nine days), 


but it gave Eva Marie the opportunity of 
being seen that her “Mister Roberts” ex- 
perience had denied her. 

While the play was running, three men 
came to town. They were Budd Schul- 
berg, Elia Kazan, and Sam Spiegel, 
respectively the writer, director, and pro- 
ducer of a projected movie about the 
incessant trouble on the New York docks. 
Money was available for the picture, 
Marlon Brando was available to star in it, 
but the trio had not been able to find a 
female star. . 

“We'd looked at easily three hundred 
girls on both coasts,” Schulberg recalls, 
“and we were awfully discouraged. It 
was a risky part: the girl had to be able 
to play a convent girl to set the plot in 
motion, but later she had to show a pas- 
sion that could convincingly come from 
a slum background.” 


Eva Wins Over Film Scouts 


The William Morris Agency urged the 
three to see Eva Marie in “Bountiful.” 
Kazan had some vague memory of having 
seen her at Actors’ Studio classes, and 
sent Spiegel and Schulberg as scouts. 
“She had a really lovely quality,” Schul- 
berg says. They arranged a meeting with 
Kazan next day. He decided she might 
do, but wanted to see her work with 
Brando before he made up his mind. 

Eva Marie had no real confidence that 
she would get the part. Next day, when 
she went to work with Brando under 
Kazan’s supervision, she still did not quite 
believe it. Kazan is a director who be- 
lieves his actors should believe; he 
plunged her directly into a scene. 

“Eva Marie,” he said, “you have a 
sister, this boy’s been dating her, your 
father’s against it because the boy’s 
wanted by the cops, your father says he’ll 
turn the boy in. You’re a religious girl, 
but there’s something about the boy that 
appeals to you... .” 

The experienced Brando and the rather 
nervous Eva Marie began to improvise 
a scene around Kazan’s story. Schulberg, 
watching, turned to Spiegel in awe. 
“What do they need a writer for?” he 
asked. 

The picture was shot on the Jersey 
docks. The weather was terrible. The ex- 
tras were as tough as they appear on 
the screen. The hours were awful; Kazan 
frequently kept cast and crew working 
twelve hours overtime. Eva Marie loved 
every minute of it; she found the ability 
to concentrate that she had developed in 
TV served her well. Next to her marriage, 
she says, it was the high point of her life. 
When her work in it was finished, she 
wept. She brightened, however, when she 
heard Kazan, who is not extravagant with 
his praise, refer to her as “a wonderful 
young actress.” Kazan has predicted a 
great future for her. He looks forward 


to working with her again, he has said. 

Aside from the fact that her price has 
gone up by four or five hundred per cent, 
her life has changed little since she has 
become a star. She and Hayden live in 
a small Greenwich Village apartment, one 
living-room wall of which is hung with 
curtains she made herself. She keeps 
house on a fairly strict budget. She does 
her own marketing (she is a fine cook) 
and housework, and she buys only clothes 
that will not go out of style for a long 
time. The apartment is furnished with 
pieces durable enough to be taken to the 
country place the Haydens hope to buy 
or build someday. 

This does not mean that either she or 
Hayden is planning to retire. On the con- 
trary, they are hoping to continue in their 
careers, and expect to do some work to- 
gether this spring (he wants to direct her 
as Rosalind in Shakespeare’s “As You 
Like It” on “Omnibus”). Few married 
couples share so many interests. They 
both love to ski and to sail; right now 
they own a twenty-two-foot Chris-Craft, 
in which they journeyed from New York 
to Block Island last summer. The boat 
is not constructed for a trip that long 
and it has no ship-to-shore telephone. Far 
out from shore, with no land in sight, a 
storm began tossing them about. Eva 
Marie confesses that she was terrified. “I 
decided,” she said later, “I wouldn’t let 
Jeff know I was worried.” After three or 
four hours, every minute of which she 
fully expected to be drowned, they sighted 
Block Island. Later Hayden told her he 
hadn’t known she was afraid. She regards 
this as one of her better performances. 


Pregnancy No Handicap on TV 


Now Eva Marie is looking forward 
eagerly to her baby—which will be born. 
she says, April 5. Thus far pregnancy has 
not handicapped her in TV; considerate 
directors have shot her from the waist up. 
Nor does she believe that having a child 
will hamper her in any way. If anything, 
the career will bow to the child, she says. 

Some measure of the relative impor- 
tance she places on each may be gleaned 
from an event that happened after last 
summer’s cruise. Eva Marie was certain 
she was pregnant. She went to her friend- 
ly neighborhood druggist (a real one, not 
an actor) for a test, and fidgeted through 
the three-day waiting period. On the day 
the result was due, she was in the store 
bright and early. 

“Mrs. Hayden, congratulations,” said 
the f. n. d. 

She had been wanting a baby for some 
time and was overjoyed. “You mean—?” 
she said eagerly. 

“I mean,” he said, “the reviews of 
‘Waterfront’ were great.” 

The smile vanished. She looked crest- 
fallen. “Oh,” she said, “that.” THe END 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN PERSONAL INTERVIEW 








Photos by Maxwell Coplan 





Leading psychiatrist, Dr. Clara Thompson, talks with our interviewer in her New York office. 


What You Should Know About 


PSYCHIATRY 


A revealing look into how it will be if you ever 
have to lie down on a psychiatrist’s couch 


Q. Dr. Thompson, Pm going to 
put to you the questions I think 
the readers of COSMOPOLITAN 
would ask you if they were privi- 
leged to sit here with you. 

To begin with, I think you'll 
agree with me that the average 
person is still in the dark as to 
just what people in your branch 
of the medical profession do. 


A. Well, -psychiatry is the treatment of 
diseases—disturbances of human func- 
tioning—but they are not organic or bod- 
ily diseases. They are diseases produced 
by something’s going wrong in a person’s 
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BY MAURICE ZOLOTOW 


life situation. Psychoanalysis is a specific 
method of treating such sick people. It 
was originated by Sigmund Freud as a 
technique of making people conscious of 
their unconscious difficulties. Freud had 
discovered while treating patients suffer- 
ing from hysteria that a patient might 
have a paralyzed right arm, for instance, 
because of some severe emotional dis- 
turbance of which he was not aware. 
Freud discovered that if the unconscious 
diffculty could be brought into the open, 
the paralysis, or whatever it was, might 
improve. 


Q. When do you think a person 
ought to consult a psychoanalyst? 


A. There, are two types of people at the 
extremes of human difficulties. One is the 
person who is so disturbed and full of 
anxiety he will not respond easily to 
being reshaped except by deep therapy. 
It might be somebody with melancholia 
or depressions so bad he is close to sui- 
cide. That is one sort of patient who can 
be helped by psychoanalysis. At the other 
extreme is the person who is what I call 
a “going concern.” 


Q. By a “going concern,” I take it 
you mean somebody who is hold- 
ing down a job, who, though he 
may feel frustrated at the job or 
unhappy with his children or 


spouse, at least has some kind of 
home life? 


A. That’s right. An increasing number 
of people who come for analysis belong 
in this group. 


Q. Do you think a person can de- 
termine for himself whether he 
needs analysis? 


A. Yes. and going a little further. I think 
the best patients are those who decide 
they do themselves. I would rather use 
the word “want” than “need.” People 
who want to change, want to live more 
fully, creatively. Of course, the other 
group—the very sick—usually have to be 
pushed into analysis by their physicians, 
but nobody—not even the very sick—can 
be analyzed against his will. 


Q. In addition to feelings of mis- 
ery or unhappiness that may make 
a person want analysis—are there 
definite physical symptoms that 
indicate a need for analysis? I have 
in mind what we call psychoso- 
matic diseases and such conditions 
as high blood pressure, ulcers, 
and migraine. 


A. No. In itself. no one of these diseases 
would indicate a need for treatment. We 
do know, however, that emotions—sup- 
pressed hostility, frustration. rage—can 
adversely affect breathing, blood circula- 
tion, and secretions in the stomach. But 
the patient with organic symptoms should 
consult his doctor first before considering 
undergoing psychoanalysis. 


Q. Two expressions we hear all 
the time are “mental hygiene” and 
“mental illness.” This would seem 
to indicate that psychiatrists treat 
the mind. Am I correct in assum- 
ing that what is being treated is 
more an emotional disturbance 
than an intellectual disturbance? 


A. Definitely, I think the word “mental” 
is a hangover from old-fashioned think- 
ing. What one deals with is not the mind 
as such, but the interaction of the whole 
body under emotional stress. 


Q. Is there any way a psychiatrist 
can determine whether a person 
coming to him for a consultation 
needs treatment? Or is there a 
feeling that everybody automati- 
cally could use a good analysis? 


A. Theoretically. everyone would benefit 
by psychoanalysis. But you have to con- 


sider several things. First. does the patient 
really want it after you have explained 
it to him? Secondly, is he open minded? 
Is he capable of change? In other words, 
one has to consider how rigid he is. The 
rigid person is not a good analysis risk. 


Q. By “rigid,” you mean .. .? 


A. Well, there are some men and women 
who cannot do anything out of their set 
routine—they just cannot do it. They're 
the kind of persons you can set your 
clock by, as the saying goes. Things have 
got to go the way they have always gone; 
they have to believe what they have al- 
ways believed. Another thing you have 
to consider—in sizing up a person as a 
prospect for analysis—is the age of the 
person. Not so much in terms of his 
chronological age, but in terms of his 
flexibility, his potential development. 


Q. Do you feel that some peonle 
lose the ability to grow and cange 
at thirty and others can still grow 
and change at sixty? 


A. In some cases. yes. and in other cases 
it isn’t just that they have lost the ability 
to change, but some people have suc- 
ceeded in getting themselves into situa- 
tions they cannot get out of. For ins‘ance, 
a woman who all her life has been too 
neurotic to accept herself as a woman 
and has been unable to get married 
comes for analysis at fifty. She probably 
can’t get married even if you help her 
with her problem—it might be shyness, 
for instance. On the other hand. if the 
analysis is successful, the person will find 
vital. constructive substitutes. goals of 
life, ways to express herself. even if it 
is too late to be married. 


Q. Is it correct that psychoana- 
lysts do not as a rule take up the 
treatment of psychotics? 


A. In general, it is very difficult to treat 
psychotics outside of a hospital. It re- 
quires certain additional techniques. 


Q. What is the difference between 
a psychotic and a neurotic? 


A. The exact difference in diagnosis of 
these two disturbances is very difficult to 
give in short simple language. The key 
to the difference is that the neurotic never 
loses his sense of reality. but the border- 
line between reality and unreality is 
pretty blurred for the psychotic. A neu- 
rotic patient may say to me. “You are 
acting just like my mother.” or. “I feel 
as though you were acting like my 
mother.” But a psychotic patient may ac- 
tually have me confused with his mother. 


Q. I’ve heard that if a woman is 
undergoing analytic treatment, she 
can’t progress much unless her 
husband is also being treated. Is 
that true in the case of a married 
couple? 


A. Well, that depends how sick the other 
person is, and how much the reason that 
you came to analysis is based on your 
relation to him. A person could be a very 
disturbed person and be married by some 
good fortune to a pretty stable person 
who is also flexible and so can develop 
along with the patient without therapy. 


Q. I had always thought that neu- 
rolics married neurotics. 


A. Often they do, but some neurotics are 
more able to help themselves than others. 
although I would say that your idea is 
correct that in most marriages the therapy 
comes out best if both are treated. 


Q. Can a husband and wife go to 
the same analyst? 


A. There are different views about that. 
The late Dr. Oberndorf—Clarence Obern- 
dorf, an outstanding man 
many couples and made quite a study 
of it and thought it a very useful method. 
Some analysts think the same analyst 
must never treat the two together. Some 
will treat one after the other. My own 
feeling is that when the same analyst 
treats the two, especially if they are at 
odds with each other, the problem of loy- 
alties on the part of the analyst is too 
difficult. Each patient feels disturbed 
from time to time if any approval of the 
behavior of the other becomes apparent. 


analyzed 


Q. How many times a week is it 
necessary to go? 


A. The classic analysts feel that true 
analysis can only be done on a four-time 
weekly basis. I prefer to think that onè 
doesn’t decide whether a treatment is 
psychoanalytic on the basis of the num- 
ber of times but rather on the basis of 
the type of therapy. Analytic insight can 
be obtained in a twice-a-week therapy; 
in some cases. in once-a-week therapy. 


Q. In psychoanalysis, how long is 
each session? 


A. Most analysts give from forty-five to 
fifty minutes. 


Q. Now we have all heard how ex- 
pensive psychoanalysis is. Is it 
really something only Texas oil- 
millionaires or movie stars can 
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afford? How about the average 
family—say, those with incomes 
between $3,500 and $6,000 a 
year? Is it possible for them to get 
the benefits of analysis? 


A. Well, that figure is a little low for 
the average psychoanalytic treatment. But 
today there are, -in connection with sev- 
eral institutes, low-cost services. 


Q. I know there are several low- 
cost clinics in New York City—at 
least five or six. How about in 
other parts of the country? 


A. There is one in Washington and I 
believe also in Boston and Chicago—most 
of our large cities offer some low-cost 
psychiatric program. I think the number 
of clinics is growing. And these places 
will treat people who cannot pay $10 an 
hour. Clinic fees, based on family income, 
range from no fee to $9 an hour. Even 
present-day clinic facilities available, 
however, do not begin to fill the need for 
psychiatric treatment. We need many 
more clinics throughout the country and 
more analysts. 


Q. The analyst in private practice, 
however—what is his average fee 
for a session? 


A. It is different in different cities. Most 
analysts have a minimum fee, which is 
$15 an hour in New York. 


Q. Is it part of the treatment that 
the patient lie on a couch? 


A. That is the original method of Freud, 
and it is still considered essential by the 
classical Freudian school. Several groups, 
however, feel that it is not the most im- 
portant part of the treatment. Some pa- 
tients do better lying down and some 
sitting—and that is to be determined in 
the individual case. 


Q. The room is never darkened, 
is it? 


A. Not that I know of. But, of course, 
each analyst has his own degree of light. 


Q. Does an analyst take notes of 
what a patient tells him? 


A. Every analyst has his own system. 
Some do, some don’t. Some take verbatim 
notes. 


Q. Now during an actual session, 
what does the patient do? Does it 
all consist of talk? Does the ana- 
lyst do much talking? Or does the 
patient talk mostly and the doctor 





listen? What would be a rough 
way to describe what takes place? 


A. Listening is certainly an important 
part of the analytic situation. But if lis- 
tening is all the doctor does, he won't 
get very far, because as he listens he is 
trying to find out what this patient is 
doing with him or to him, as well as un- 
derstand the obvious surface meaning of 
what he is saying to him. From time to 
time as the analyst sees beneath the words 
of the patient, he has to bring this all 
together and ‘point out things to the pa- 
tient the patient isn’t aware of himself. 


Q. If the proverbial man from 
Mars were to drop into an analyst’s 
office where a patient was being 
treated, would he merely observe 
a conversation going back and 
forth? An exchange of words? 


A. Yes. There might be emotions pres- 
ent, too. There might be joy. There might 
be grief. In short, anything that can hap- 
pen when one talks to a friend one trusts; 
what two people who feel close to each 
other and are trying to understand each 
other might be doing. Except that in this 
situation, the analyst is not concerned 
with talking about himself or his difficul- 
ties. He is there to help the patient for 
the patient’s sake. 


Q. How is it that what seems like 
a simple exchange of statements 
back and forth can frequently ac- 
complish such great improvement 
in the patient. I know that this is 
more than just a talking-out. 


A. Yes, it’s more than that, of course, 
getting something off your chest—cathar- 
sis—helps. But more important, or fully 
as important, is learning about the things 
you do with people which create difficul- 
ties in human relations. 


Q. Well, let us take a familiar sit- 
uation. A man loses job after job 
because he insults people, gets 
into fights with customers or his 
associates, can’t get along with 
people, and he goes to an analyst 
and it develops that this fighting 
with everybody is an expression 
of a neurotic hostility which traces 
back to his early relations with his 
father. As soon as the patient 
knows this, will he stop getting 
into arguments? 


A. No. The analytic process is much 
more complicated than that. The first 
step is to realize it. It may take a long 


time for a patient to realize how he is 
behaving and what he is really doing in 
his relations with people. Realizing this 
is what Sullivan called the big milestone 
in psychotherapy. It takes a long time 
to reach this milestone. The second step 
is to see oneself doing it in hundreds of 
situations. The patient during his visits 
reports what he has been doing since the 
previous session and what he is doing to 
destroy himself becomes pretty obvious 
to the patient. But he still doesn’t auto- 
matically change. There comes a time, 
however, when he begins to have an emo- 
tional awareness before each time he is 
about to fight with somebody over some- 
thing trivial. It’s something he feels, not 
something he thinks. A new element en- 
ters in. He has a completely new human 
experience. And then some day he does 
not fight. His personality finds a better 
way of integrating with people. For the 
analyst this turning point of his patient 
is probably the most spiritually reward- 
ing experience the analyst can have. 


Q. Must the patient tell everything 
to the analyst? 


A. Yes. He is supposed to report faith- 
fully everything he does and thinks. 


Q. But isn’t this difficult? 


A. Nobody tells everything ever—but 
that is the aim. The goal is to try to re- 
port faithfully every thought that goes 
through your mind. But in spite of every- 
thing, people censor their thoughts before 
speaking and it takes a long time in any 
analysis for one to reach a point where 
he is capable of complete frankness. 


Q. What happens when a patient 
holds something back? 


A. It just wastes time. It holds up the 
whole process of cure. Sometimes a pa- 
tient unconsciously holds something back. 
Sometimes he does this without realizing 
it. Sometimes it is deliberate. 


Q. You have mentioned anxiety. 
What is anxiety? 


A. Anxiety is a very unpleasant bod- 
ily sensation—accompanied by sweating. 
rapid heartbeat, weakness in the knees, 
faulty breathing—as though one has been 
threatened very badly. Of course, there 
are varying degrees of anxiety. You feel 
afraid, but often you do not know what 
it is you fear. 


Q. Are the defensive things peo- 
ple do in their relations with other 
people—like the man who picks 


arguments with everybody—ways 
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defence 
mechanisms for keeping anxiety 
out of your mind? 


anxiety, 


of handling 


A. Usually, yes. It’s the way you pro- 
tect yourself from the unpleasant sensa- 
tion of anxiety by doing something about 
it and that’s called a defense. Often the 
things a person has become accustomed 
to doing as a way of checking his anxiety 
are self-destructive. 


Q. Can a person carry on his nor- 
mal routine at his office and home 
while being treated, or is it better 
to be hospitalized? 


A. It is better to stay in the natural en- 
vironment, unless you are psychotic and 
need special attention. 


Q. Do most American psychoana- 
lysts believe that sexual maladjust- 
ment, sexual frustration, is the 
cause of neurotic difficulties in 
general? 


A.. I doubt if any psychoanalyst thinks 
it is the only cause. Some stress sexual 
difficulties more than others. In general 
it is thought that sexual maladjustments 
are an expression of emotional disorders 
rather than the cause. 
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Q. Is psychoanalysis opposed to 
religion? Does it lead to a disbelief 
in God? 


A. I do not think that religion is any- 
thing that is really touched by analysis 
except in the sense that during the course 
of analysis people examine their values— 
what is important to them in life—what 
life means to them. This can conceivably 
lead to their finding their way into re- 
ligion. If, however, their religion in the 
past was not genuine, it may tend to dis- 
appear altogether. 


Q. How long does a treatment 
take, on an average? 


A. Three years is an average. But it de- 
pends on the type of psychotherapy and 
also how badly disturbed the patient was 
when he started treatment. You can some- 
times get remarkable results in one year 
—and treatment could conceivably take 
ten. Most of us go to school at least six- 
teen years of our lives. Learning about 
our emotional development could take 
that long. I think that if we thought of 
analytic treatment as a re-education 
rather than as treatment for a disease, 
we would not be so shocked by the time 
required. Moreover, analysis doesn’t end 
with treatment. A person can go on de- 
veloping, learning, for the rest of his life. 


Q. Do patients after analysis wind 


` up hating their mothers and des- 


pising their fathers? 


A. I would say that is only a stage. They 
usually end up by understanding and 
liking their parents. That is, they go from 
the stage of expressing the hostility they 
never were able to express openly during 
childhood, and after that they are able 
to see their parents as mere human beings 
who have shortcomings like they do, and 
quite often end up by liking them. 


Q. It is a part of the treatment 
involved, isn’t it, to fall in love 
with the doctor? What is known as 
transferehce? Exactly what is 
transference? 


A. Its a phase in the treatment where 
the patient unconsciously acts out with 
the doctor his ways of acting with other 
people—he transfers his feelings and 
ideas about his parents, for instance, to 
the doctor and when this takes place, the 
doctor is in a position to correct the 
patient’s distortions and errors in his re- 
lations with people outside the doctor’s 
office. It is an important part of analysis. 


Q. Can you change doctors in the 
middle of treatment if you find 
you do not get along with him, 
after six months? 


A. You can always change doctors, but 
before you go off in a huff, it is much 
better to have it out and find out whether 
you are just running away or whether you 
two are really incompatible. 


Q. If the treatment fails, will a 
person be worse off than when he 
started? 


A. That is a very difficult question to 
answer. If the treatment was mismanaged 
or the doctor incompetent, one could con- 
ceivably be worse off, but I think very 
few treatments are complete failures. 


Q. What is your opinion of group 
therapy compared with individual 
analysis? 


A. Group therapy is not far enough ad- 
vanced to be really compared with indi- 
vidual analysis. It seems to me that it 
has possibilities that individual therapy 
lacks—in that one does learn to associate 
with and take criticism from one’s peers. 


Q. From people like oneself? 


A. Yes. Another important function of 
group therapy is that it helps to overcome 


the great financial obstacle to treatment. Ex t r a Fi u 4 aee Ex é r a 7i A r 7 1/ /. S / 


Many people who cannot afford individ- 
ual treatment can afford group therapy. 


Q. Can children be analyzed? If 
so, at what age? 


A. Children are being psychoanalyzed. 
Melanie Klein, famous child psychologist 
and lay analyst, starts as early as three 
or four years. Children are analyzed in 
terms of play therapy since they do not 
have language at their disposal to de- 
scribe their feelings. 


Q. Do you have any suggestions 
for parents of young children as 
to how to handle their children in 
such ways as to prevent their chil- 
dren from being neurotics in later 
life? 


A. The most important thing is for par- 
ents to love their children. The next most 
important thing is, failing love, to avoid 
being a hypocrite. This is very confusing 
to a child—to have you pretend to be 
calm when you are furious inside. Being 
honest with a child—even when you must 
show him your boredom or anger—is bet- 
ter than faking some emotions you don’t 
feel or striking some attitude you feel 
should be struck in the situation. But 
there is no substitute for genuine mother 
and father affection in making healthy 
human beings. 


Thank you, Dr. Thompson. I am 
sure that COSMOPOLITAN’s readers 
will appreciate your taking so 
much time to clear up this com- 
plicated subject. 


Tue END 
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The kids frolicked on the roof. When a frantic neighbor woke her, she just laughed sleepily. 


Lydias Fault 


Is “money trouble” enough to break up a happy marriage? 
Lydia, who spent it, thought not, but Tom, who earned it, 
left her. Only a near miracle proved they were both wrong 


BY JOE McCARTHY 


ILLUSTRATED BY MAC CONNER 


hen Tom Grant pushed his way through the 
door to the crowded Commuters’ Bar in Penn- 
sylvania Station, he saw George and Estelle 
Lenardi with another couple. It was too late to avoid 
them. Estelle was waving and George was running at him 
with outstretched arms. “Great,” Tom thought. “This was 
all I needed. This makes it a real red-letter day.” 
“Tommy!” George yelled. “For gosh sakes! Ain’t this 
something? We was just standing here talking about 
you, just this minute, and I look up and you’re walking 
in the door!” 
“Well, well,” Tom said. “How are things in Detroit?” 
“Just fine,” George said. “Oh, excuse me. Speaking of 
Detroit, Tom, I want you to meet Frank and Doris Walker. 
You and the Walkers have something in common. They 
live next door to us out in Detroit just like you and 
Lydia lived practically next door to us in the old develop- 


ment back in Glen Cove. Frank and Doris, this is Tom 
Grant. Tom’s wife is Lydia Grant, the girl Estelle was just 
telling you about.” 

“That’s right, Tom,” Estelle Lenardi said. “I was just 
this minute telling them about the party Lydia gave that 
time. Honestly, that Lydia. Nothing ever bothered her.” 

“What party?” Tom said. 

“What party? The party for your birthday. Don’t you 
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Lydia's Fault (continued) 


remember how you two kids were broke 
that week—you didn’t have a dime—and 
Lydia invited everybody in the whole 
neighborhood. So we all arrive at your 
house and sit around, and wait and wait 
and no sign of Lydia. And then in walks 
Lydia, loaded with stuff to eat and drink. 
She’s been over in Hempstead, borrow- 
ing money from a loan company so she 
can buy the stuff for the party. What 
a girl.” 

“Priceless,” Mrs. Walker said. 

“Nothing ever bothered her,” Estelle 
said. “Honestly, Tom, ever since George 
and I’ve been living out in Detroit, we’ve 
done nothing but tell people stories about 
Lydia. Isn’t that so, Doris?” 

Mrs. Walker beamed at Tom. “I loved 
that business about the cans of fruit.” 

“The cans of fruit?” Tom said. 

“I told Doris how your kids used to 
go downstairs to the kitchen while Lydia 
was sleeping late in the morning,” 
Estelle said, “and how they used to 
open up those big cans of fruit and 
empty the fruit into the sink. And what 
Lydia said about it.” 

“Priceless,” Mrs. Walker said. 

“Remember what Lydia said, Tom?” 
Estelle said. “All she said was, ‘Isn’t it 
wonderful the way these little kids of 
mine open up those cans of fruit every 
morning and never once have they cut 
themselves.’ Nothing bothered her. And 
what a beautiful girl, too, Doris. Really 
stunning. The only girl I ever saw who 
could wear slacks like Katharine Hep- 
burn. How is Lydia, Tom? And how are 
the children, Judy and Christy?” 

Tom wondered whether to break the 
news now or to let it ride. He decided 
to let it ride. 

“Fine,” he said. “How do you like 
living in Detroit?” 

“Great,” George said. “Of course we 
miss Helen and Dave Fletcher and you 
and Lydia and the rest of the gang in the 
old development out in Glen Cove. Mat- 
ter of fact, we’re on our way to Glen 
Cove right now. The Fletchers asked us 
to dinner and we're going to show the 
Walkers what our old house looks like.” 

“Say, I tell you what!” George said. 
“The Walkers here have been dying to 
meet Lydia. I mean, they’ve heard so 
much about her. Maybe later on tonight, 
after we leave the Fletchers, we can drop 
in at your house, Tom. Just for a minute 
or two.” 

“We're not living in Glen Cove any 
more,” Tom said. 

“No!” George said. “What happened?” 


“& e broke up,” Tom said. “Lydia 
WV and the kids are with her father 
and mother in White Plains. Im 

staying with my mother in Freeport.” 


A silence fell upon the group. Mr. 
Walker ordered another round of drinks 
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and did not have to fight anybody to pay 
for it. Then George said, “Gosh, Tom, 
this comes as a surprise. I mean, I never 
thought you two would ever—” 

“Getting a divorce?” Estelle said. “Or 
is it just a temporary separation?” 

“She can hardly wait to get to Glen 
Cove and discuss this with Helen 
Fletcher,” Tom thought. 

“Divorce eventually,” Tom said. “As 
soon as one of us can afford to make the 
trip to Florida. It was just trouble be- 
tween Lydia and me about money and 
bills. The arguments were getting worse 
all the time, and we decided it wasn’t 
good for the children.” 

“Well, Tom, I don’t like to say any- 
thing,” George said. “But, now that you 
mention it, I do remember that you and 
Lydia seemed to be getting in pretty 
deep, and I said to Estelle one night, 
I said—” 

Estelle caught George’s eye and he 
broke off into silence. There was some 
small talk and Mr. Walker observed that 
if they wanted to catch the five-twenty- 
eight, they’d better shake a leg. After 
they had gone, Tom stayed at the bar 
and bought another Martini, which he 
drank quickly. 


n the train to Freeport, Tom sat 
O with his newspaper unopened on his 
lap and wondered if he would ever 

be freed from Lydia. She had been with 
him all that day. He had been away from 
his office most of the afternoon because 
of her, first to see the department store’s 
lawyer about her bill, still unpaid after 
a year and a half, and then for the ses- 
sion with the income-tax men about his 
1952 returns. In 1952, Tom had taken 
in more than $19,000, and he had nothing 
to show for it. He had found himself 
almost starting to explain to the tax 
men about Lydia. And now this meeting 
with Lydia’s old admirer, Estelle Lenardi. 
Tom pictured Estelle Lenardi regaling 
her friends in Detroit with stories about 
Lydia. One of them would be Estelle’s 
account of how she discovered Lydia’s two 
small children in their pajamas at ten 
o’clock in the morning running around 
on the sloping roof outside of the second- 
floor bedroom where Lydia was still 
sleeping peacefully. When Estelle rushed 
into the house and awoke Lydia to tell 
her what was going on, Lydia merely 
yawned and muttered, “I thought I saw 
some shadows going past the windows.” 
Another favorite of Estelle’s was the 
one about Lydia’s buying fresh asparagus 
in January at two dollars a bunch with 
money that Tom had given her to pay 
the overdue gas bill. She was unable to 
cook the asparagus because that after- 
noon the gas was shut off. Then there 
was the classic about Lydia’s plan to 
economize by freezing strawberries from 


a farm in Riverhead where you picked 
your own berries for a small charge. 
Lydia hired the neighborhood handy- 
man and the woman who did her ironing 
to help with the picking and paid them 
each eight dollars. She brought along a 
large and elaborate picnic lunch and a 
case of beer. The strawberries ended up 
costing as much as eggs. 


funny when Estelle told it over 

rye highballs in Detroit. Tom was 
often told it would make great material 
for a family comedy show on television. 
But, as he had tried to point out to his 
mother and to Billy Ryan, his closest 
friend in the office, it wasn’t so terribly 
amusing when you had to live with it 
day after day. 

Tom’s mother liked Lydia and re- 
fused to believe that money trouble could 
be enough to break up a marriage. Tom 
knew that there was no other reason as 
far as he and Lydia were concerned. 
Every day with an ache in his chest and 
throat he thought of Lydia’s clean, 
casual, and always exciting good looks, 
her kindness and calm patience. and her 
warm and quick humor. On Saturdays, 
when he went to her people’s house in 
White Plains, ostensibly to see the chil- 
dren but really in hope of spending a few 
minutes in the same room with her, he 
had to fight himself to keep from putting 
his arms around her. He succeeded in 
holding this guard up only by desperately 
clinging to his remembrance of the never- 
ending registered letters, telegrams, and 
phone calls from credit managers and 
collection agencies that he had convinced 
himself were inevitable in a marriage 
with Lydia. 

Tom readily admitted that he was not 
much good himself when it came to 
handling money systematically, but he 
was unable to feel any understanding of 
Lydia’s apparently hopeless inability to 
live within his earnings. When they sat 
down together to figure out a grocery 
bill, a vagueness would come over her 
mind, as it does with some people when 
they try to read an insurance policy or 
an essay on philosophy, and Tom could 
not reason with her. 

When they were first married, the 
mystery of where his salary was going 
was a family joke. Then, as the bills 
never seemed to get paid and as the 
monthly expenses grew higher, there 
were bitter scenes almost every day and 
moody silences at night. Neither of them 
bought new clothes and they drove the 
same old car, but the money continued 
to disappear and Lydia could not account 
for it. Tom decided that the only solu- 
tion was to leave her. She wearily agreed, 
still wondering what had happened, what 
the argument was all about. 


\ this undoubtedly sounded very 


Dinner was served promptly when Tom 
arrived at his mother’s house. He won- 
dered if Lydia was also being forced to 
eat with her parents at White Plains at 
this strange early hour of 6:45 instead 
of sitting down to a leisurely meal at 
eight o’clock after the girls had been 
tucked into bed as they had always 
done when they were together in their 
home at Glen Cove. He missed Lydia’s 
bright and entertaining table talk and 
her wonderful meals cooked with garlic. 

“Staying home tonight?” his mother 
asked. “There’s a play on television with 
that girl you like.” 

“No television for me tonight. I’ve got 
work to do. I saw the income tax men 
today and they—” 

“They’re going to put you in jail?” 

“Not yet. Actually they were very nice 
about it. They told me to dig up my 
canceled checks for 1952 and to go over 
them and see if I can’t find some things 
that I might be able to claim as de- 
ductible expenses to help me out of this 
mess. So tonight Pll be busy with old 
checks. I hope I can find them.” 

“They’re in that cardboard carton in 
the closet with your books and your golf 
clubs,” his mother said. “I suppose you 
told the tax men that all this was Lydia’s 
fault.” 

Tom said nothing. 


“T don’t know what you did with your 
money and I don’t care what you did 
with it,” his mother said. “But don’t 
blame Lydia for everything. Say what you 
will about Lydia, but remember one thing 
—that girl doesn’t have one ounce of 
selfishness in her. If she was extravagant, 
she wasn’t spending money on herself. 
She gave everything to you and to your 
children. I wish I could say that about 
my own two daughters, but I’m sorry to 
say I can’t.” 

“All right, Mom,” Tom said. 

“Furthermore, Lydia never cared about 
how much you were earning. When you 
quarreled with her about those bills, did 
she ever ask you why you weren’t making 
more money, the way most wives would 
do? Not Lydia. Don’t forget that she 
could have complained as much as you 
did. But she didn’t.” 

“Let’s drop it,” Tom said. 


he checks of the past five years 
[iit a large box that Tom had 

fortunately held onto when he was 
moving out of the Glen Cove house. It 
was a wonder that they had not been 
thrown away. He pulled out a bunch at 
random and glanced at the dates on 
them. They had been written in April, 
1953. He started to put them aside to 
search for the 1952 checks that he was 


looking for, but one of them caught his 
tye. He took another look at it. 


t was a check to a toyshop for 
| $14.50 he had spent on a dollhouse 

for his daughter Christy’s third birth- 
day. Tom smiled, remembering how 
Lydia had picked out the dollhouse and 
how she had walked all over New York 
selecting furnishings for it as seriously 
as if she had been decorating a new 
home of her own—and the wonderful 
expression on Christy’s face when she saw 
the dollhouse for the first time. 

Tom began to leaf through the other 
canceled checks of that spring and sum- 
mer. Here and there, among the usual 
monthly payments on the television set 
and the washing machine and the mort- 
gage and the refrigerator, he found a 
check that recalled forgotten incidents 
as vividly as an entry in a diary. This 
ten dollars to Dr. Slamin was for the 
stitches in Judy’s head that night she 
fell in the bathroom, and that was the 
sixteen dollars Lydia spent on the dog- 
wood tree for the front lawn, and there 
was the check Eddie Condon cashed for 
him when he and Lydia sneaked away 
from her brother’s wedding reception 
and went down to the Village, just the 
two of them, to hear some jazz. Tom 
became so fascinated by this game of 





Warmed by Kathleen Kane’s admiring glances, Tom decided to forget about Lydia. 
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Lydias Fault e 


living again in scenes of the recent past 


that he forgot his search for deductible’ 


expenses. 

A check to the Gotham Hotel for 
$17.50 brought back to him the warm 
spring night when he and Lydia found 
themselves walking happily, hand in 
hand, down Fifth Avenue after leaving 
a college friend who had invited them 
into the city for dinner. Lydia persuaded 
him to call his mother, who was sitting 
with the children in Glen Cove, and ask 
her if they could take a room in a hotel 
instead of driving home that night. Lydia 
enjoyed his embarrassment as he ex- 
plained to the room clerk that they had 
no luggage and she did her best on the 
way upstairs to convince the bellboy that 
they were not married. Tom thought of 
how excited they were that night by 
their spirit of adventure, how close and 
how pleased with each other. His eyes 
filled with tears. 

But a moment later, Tom was frowning 
at the eighteen dollars Lydia had spent 
on lobsters when her cousins from Rhode 
Island were visiting her. He remembered 
how he had found the bill for the lobsters 
on the kitchen floor when they were do- 
ing the dishes. Lydia had not bothered 
to look at it when the lobsters were 
delivered from the market that afternoon. 


till shaking his head over the 
S price of lobsters, he came across 

the check he had written to pay 
his June bill at the country club. The 
bill did not include dues and Lydia 
never went to the club, and so Tom real- 
ized that he himself had spent $72.50 that 
month on lunches, drinks, golf balls, 
and a few other small odds and ends. He 
could hardly believe it. 

“But there it is in black and white,” 
he said aloud. “Seventy-two fifty! Wow!” 

The sound of his own voice in the quiet 
room startled him. He tried to account 
for the $72.50. Most of it was spent on 
buying drinks for other people. Tom’s 
habit of insisting upon signing every- 
body’s bar tab had become sort of an 
established tradition at the club, and 
there were always a lot of laughs about 
it in the locker room, especially when 
Tom went out of his way to order drinks 
loudly for two or three notorious tight- 
wads in the crowd who never recipro- 
cated. Until now, however, Tom had 
never really stopped to consider actually 
how much money his role of the jovial 
host was costing him. 

He also realized uncomfortably that 
the’ amount on the check represented only 
a fraction of the total that he spent at 
the country club in an average month. 
It did not include caddy fees and tips 
and golf bets, and it did not include the 
money he lost playing gin rummy in the 
pro shop with Bernice Desautels. 
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Bernice Desautels was the exception- 
ally attractive wife of Herman Desautels, 
the very wealthy automobile dealer. 
Tom did not especially like gin rummy 
and he did not enjoy gambling, but he con- 
tinued to play with Bernice every Satur- 
day—for one reason only. Because she 
was regarded at the club and in the 
town as a mysterious and glamorous 
woman, he felt that being seen in her 
company gave him a certain unique 
prestige. 

Looking again at the country club’s 
check, Tom added what he had spent 
that month on drinks to what he had 
probably lost in the same period to Ber- 
nice Desautels. The resulting figure far 
exceeded the amount of Lydia’s long 
unpaid department-store bill that he had 
discussed that day with the lawyer. 

“Funny, I never looked at it that way 
before,” he said to himself. “It just never 
occurred to me.” 


is game of recalling the high 
H lights of his expenditures of 1953 

was no longer quite as interesting, 
but Tom went on thumbing through the 
checks. One of them to a ticket agency 
for $54.80 he passed over quickly, know- 
ing immediately what it represented and 
not wanting to remember it. He flushed 
with anger when he remembered Ned 
Joyce, his boss, saying to him, “It’s all 
right, Tom, if you want to throw away 
fifty-four dollars and eighty cents to make 
yourself look like a big shot, but don’t 
expect the office to pay for it.” 

He had spent the money on World Series 
tickets which he planned to present to a 
client from Detroit when the client ap- 
peared in New York, as Tom figured he 
would appear, on the day before the 
opening game. But the client never ap- 
peared, the tickets were not used, and 
Ned Joyce struck the $54.80 off Tom’s 
expense account and made him pay the 
bill out of his own pocket after Tom 
admitted that the client had never ac- 
tually said anything about wanting to 
see the Series. 

Then Tom came upon the check for 
$150 made out to somebody named 
George Roberts. He stared at it in aston- 
ishment. He could not remember anvbody 
named George Roberts. At first he as- 
sumed that George Roberts was a bill 
collector who had delivered an ultimatum 
and forced him to settle one of Lydia’s 
debts in one payment. But Tom knew if 
something like that had happened, he 
would have been hurt and indignant 
about it for a week afterward, and he 
would be able to recall the incident 
clearly now. Yet he had no recollection 
of George Roberts. It seemed strange that 
he could write a check to somebody for 
an amount as large as $150 and have 
no memory of the person a year later. 


He turned the check over to see how 
George Roberts had endorsed it. There 
was a signature in a hurried scrawl and 
under it the imprint of a rubber stamp 
in purple ink that said, “Two-Seven-Eight 
Club.” It was then that Tom was able 
to remember George Roberts. To be sure 
about it, Tom looked at the date on the 
check. As he expected, it was October 
31. Halloween. 


hen Tom had left that morning, 
WV he had promised Lydia he would 

be home early to take the chil- 
dren on a tour of the neighborhood in 
masks and costumes and to help with 
the Halloween party that would take 
the place of their supper that night. He 
explained this to Billy Ryan when Billy 
invited him that afternoon to stop for 
a drink at the Stork Club on his way to 
Penn Station. 

“But this isn’t just an ordinary drink 
Pm offering you,” Billy said. “It’s a cock- 
tail party in the Blessed Event Room for 
Norbie Stearns, the new television come- 
dian. The place ought to be full of 
interesting talent.” 

“Oh?” Tom said. “Well, in that case, 
maybe for just one quick look.” 

He knew that Lydia would be disap- 
pointed if he phoned her to say that he 
would be a little late, so he decided not 
to phone at all. He would merely arrive 
at home at 6:45 instead of at 6:00, as 
he had planned, and he would say that 
he had been held up unexpectedly as he 
was leaving the office. He would still be 
in time to help with the Halloween party. 

But at 6:45 that evening Tom was still 
sitting at a table in the Blessed Event 
Room with Kathleen Kane, the blonde 
singer of Norbie Stearns’ show, listen- 
ing to a man with a French accent, whose 
name Tom did not catch, tell a series of 
fabulous stories about his experiences as 
a director in Hollywood. Kathleen Kane 
seemed to have singled out Tom as her 
companion and had not left his side 
since Billy Ryan had introduced them 
at the beginning of the party. At one 
point, when Tom went to the bar to get 
her another drink, Billy grabbed his arm 
and said, “Whats with you and this 
Kathleen Kane dame? There’s a lot of 
important guys here who could do her 
some good in TV, but she hasn’t looked 
at one of them.” 

“I don’t know what you're talking 
about,” Tom said with a grin, feeling 
very proud of himself. 

At 7:15 Tom decided that there was no 
longer any point in worrying about the 
next train to Glen Cove. By then he had 
learned that Kathleen Kane was a recent 
graduate of Northwestern University who 
did not go out much because she had few 
friends in New York and also because 
she preferred to stay at home in the 


evening with a good book. She said this 
was the first big cocktail party she had 
ever attended in her whole life. She said 
that she was really quite a shy and re- 
tiring person. Tom told her that it was 
refreshing to meet a talented television 
star who was as genuine and as intelligent 
as she was, and she said it was wonder- 
ful for her to become acquainted with 
somebody as understanding as he was. He 
asked then whether she were free for 
dinner and, to his surprise, she accepted 
his invitation quickly. 

“I tell you what,” Kathleen Kane said. 
“T don’t celebrate like this very often. I 
mean, I don’t know why I feel so pleas- 
antly carefree tonight. Instead of eating 
right away, let’s go someplace else and 
have another drink. Do you know the 
Two-Seven-Eight Club? The girl who 
shares my apartment says it’s nice.” 

As they were leaving the Stork Club, 
Tom realized that he was feeling no pain. 
His conversation in the taxicab with 
Kathleen Kane and their arrival at the 
Two-Seven-Eight Club, a small and over- 
crowded room on the East Side, were 
rather blurry. The next thing Tom knew 
they were sitting at a table with a large 
older man who seemed to know Kathleen 
Kane well. It also seemed that the man 
had expected to meet her that night at 
the Two-Seven-Eight Club. 

“This is Georgie Roberts,” Kathleen 
Kane was saying. “My best friend, who 
gave me my start. I got into television be- 
cause somebody from NBC heard me 
singing two years ago in a place Georgie 
was running in Chicago.” 

“Two years ago?” Tom said. “I thought 
you only got out of Northwestern last 
June.” 

“You thought what?” George Roberts 
said. 

“After we finish this drink, let’s all 
go someplace and have dinner,” Kathleen 
Kane said. “I could do with a steak. You 
don’t mind if Georgie joins us, do you, 
Tom?” 

“Not at all,” Tom said. “Glad to have 
you, Georgie. Only thing is I seem to be 
running out of money. Got to get a check 
cashed someplace.” 

“The owner of this place is a friend 
of mine,” George Roberts said. “He'll 
cash it. How much you need? Two 
hundred? Three hundred?” 

Tom had been thinking of cashing a 
check for thirty-five dollars. 

“I guess a hundred and fifty ought to 
be enough to cover me,” he said. 


“ ake it out to me and TI] en- 
M dorse it,” George Roberts said. 
“That, way Marty won’t ask 

any questions. Know what I mean? 
Meantime, shall we have another round?” 
They had two more rounds and then 
they went to an expensive night club for 


dinner. George Roberts and Kathleen. 


Kane became deeply engrossed in a con- 
versation about people and places that 
Tom did not know. While Tom was pay- 
ing the check, Kathleen suggested drop- 
ping in at The Embers. “For a girl who 
has never attended a big cocktail party 
until tonight,” Tom thought, “she seems 
to know her way around New York.” 

When they were leaving The Embers 
for a nightcap at a cute place Kathleen 
knew on Third Avenue, Tom announced 
that he had to get up early in the morn- 
ing and said good-by. 

It was after four o’clock when the taxi 
pulled into his driveway, and when Tom 
reached for his money, he found that 
only twenty-two dollars remained from 
the one hundred and fifty. As he walked 
toward the house, he heard the front 
door open. Lydia came out on the steps 
in her dressing gown and ran into his 
arms. She was sobbing. 

“Gee, honey,” Tom said. “I’m sorry 
about Halloween and the kids and every- 
thing. But I—” 

He saw then that there was no need 
for the time being to make up a story 
about where he had been. Lydia was so 
grateful to have him home safe that she 
did not care where or how he had spent 
the night. Because he had not telephoned, 
she was sure he had had an accident. 


George Roberts’ signature on the 

back of the check and leaned back 
and sighed. He wondered why, during 
all those years that he had blamed Lydia 
for the strange disappearance of his 
money, he had never stopped to count 
how much he had spent on drinks for 
other people at the country club and in 
the city, how much he had paid for the 
privilege of being seen with the Bernice 
Desautels and the Kathleen Kanes. Ap- 
parently he had been going under the 
assumption that such a waste of money 
did not need to be answered for because 
it was a normal, necessary requirement 
in making yourself admired and well 
liked. “How well liked do you have to 
be,” Tom thought. “Just how hard do 
you have to knock yourself out in order 
to qualify as a regular guy, a good sport, 
a big-time operator?” He propped the 
canceled check for $150 against a well- 
filled ash tray sitting on the table in 
front of him and smiled at it. 

“Thank you very much, George Rob- 
erts, wherever you are,” he said. 

Then he lit a cigarette and smoked it 
and went downstairs to the telephone and 
called Lydia in White Plains. 

“Do you suppose you could get your 
mother to take care of the kids tomorrow 
night?” he said to her. “I’d like to take 
you some place for dinner. I want to 
talk to you.” THE EnD 


Te gazed thoughtfully again at 
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PAAR’S BELIEF “It’s bright to be sincere” 


Photos by Werner Wolff—Black Star 


is catching. Vocalists Betty 
Clooney (Rosemary’s younger sister) and Jack Haskell get on the beam. 


ad Boy Makes Good 


Jack Paar is a comedian who cries, says what he thinks, and has always put his worst 


foot forward. Surprisingly, he has wound up being worshiped by nine million viewers who 


struggle out of bed early every weekday morning to chortle over his deft, barbed comedy 


BY FLORA RHETA SCHREIBER 


ne Friday morning last Novem- 
O ber Jack Paar, CBS-TV’s bright- 

est new comic star, sat straight 
in the chair he occupies every morning 
as the host of “The Morning Show” and 
was utterly unconcerned with laughter. 

A week earlier, the Baird marionettes, 
a regular feature of the show since its 
inception, had given their last perform- 
ance. Variety, the entertainment news- 
paper, had stated that Jack had fired 
the Bairds and other papers had picked 
up the story. 

“Yesterday,” Jack said, “I had a call 
from a lady in Washington, D.C. ‘You 
always seemed to be such a nice guy,’ 
she said, ‘but after reading of your brutal 
dismissal of the Bairds, I think you must 
be a hypocrite.’ ” 

After a pause, Jack went on: “I want 
you to know my little daughter, Randy, 
misses the Bairds so much she no longer 
watches our show. I didn’t let the Bairds 
go. I hope you believe me,” he concluded, 
bona fide tears running down his cheeks. 

Men, and especially comedians, don’t 
usually cry in public, but Jack Paar 
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made no effort to conceal his tears. In 
this instance, he did what he felt like 
doing—just as he has done throughout 
his career. And surprisingly enough, this 
tall, slender, blond thirty-seven-year-old 
with the gentle manner and the sly, bit- 
ing tongue, has climbed into the top 
echelon of comedians despite his habit 
of saying what he thinks and doing what 
comes naturally, 


He Inherited a Failure 


When Paar took over CBS-TV’s “The 
Morning Show,” in August, 1954, he in- 
herited a failure. He is quick to make 
clear, however, that the failure was not 
the fault of Walter Cronkite, his prede- 
cessor, “Under Cronkite,” Paar says, 
“ ‘The Morning Show’ was predominantly 
a news and commentary show. CBS 
changed to an entertainment format when 
they brought me on.” 

At that time it was generally predicted 
that there were just not enough people 
who would watch two morning shows, 
no matter how different, at the uncon- 
genial hours between 7 and 9 a.m. Paar 


has proved them wrong. He has not only 
lured viewers from Dave Garroway’s 
“Today” but has built an ardent audience 
of his own. This audience continues to 
grow constantly and now consists of some 
four million families, reached by fifty- 
seven stations on the East Coast, in the 
South, the Midwest, and in the Rocky 
Mountain area. 

Paar receives an average of 2,000 let- 
ters a week. On one program he remarked 
that he had never seen a photograph of 
Marilyn Monroe with her mouth closed. 
He has since received over 2,000 such 
photographs. On another program he 
read a humorous letter written to him by 
the owners of a stable. The horsemen 
promptly countered by christening a new- 
born colt “Jack Paar.” Much of Paar’s 
mail is from women who mother him as 
if he were Liberace. 

On camera, Paar is as casual as smoke 
rings. Indulging in playful strategy 
against Garroway, one morning Paar 
urged his viewers: “Don’t watch chim- 
panzees [referring to Garroway’s simian 
costar, J. Fred Muggs]. Be loyal to your 


own kind [Jack Paar]. Do you want ani- 
mals to take over the world?” 


He Likes to Spring Surprises 


Jack enjoys springing surprises. Once, 
all dressed up in a blue suit, he suddenly 
startled viewers by exposing his bare feet. 
When he lost his bet on the Cleveland 
Indians, his self-inflicted penalty was to 
sing “Babalu,” a song about an African 
goddess. His supporting players, Pupi 
Campo, Jose Melis, Betty Clooney, and 
Hal Simms, shrieked with delight. And 
so did the studio audience, up at the 
crack of dawn to see Jack Paar in person. 

But despite this camaraderie with an 
audience that worships him, Paar is no 
folksy character. He is aloof and intro- 
verted. He even dislikes shaking hands, 
and the only drinking cup he will use 
in the studio is a new paper one. His 
off-camera personality sometimes bristles 
the way some people’s responds to hear- 


ing a piece of chalk being scraped across 
a blackboard. 

He does much of his own writing, and 
his humor is cut from an altogether dif- 
ferent cloth from that of the comedians 
who get their jokes out of files. Paar 
is original in the most fundamental sense 
—his humor springs from what he is as 
a person, from his instinctive flair for 
being himself. 

Once when he was asked, “Who are 
the writers of your program?” he replied, 
“No writers. We have an electric type- 
writer; you just put a blank piece of 
paper in and set for FUNNY! I like the 
old-fashioned kind of comedy, the kind 
that is written by steam. Sounds great. 
You could get a good laugh and get your 
pants pressed at the same time.” 

His satiric darts are tossed at people 
and customs he considers phony, and he 
enjoys twisting the obvious. In this spirit 
he has staged mock radio and television 


shows—an amateur show in which the 
winner got three dollars and a two-week 
engagement in a coal mine. One weighty 
subject under discussion in a Paar mock 
forum was, “Will the pressure cooker 
replace the atom bomb?” And the speak- 
ers blurted, “TIl take either side—” “PIL 
take a cup of tea.” “Who’s got the dice?” 
“Please, don’t ask such questions.” 


The Macabre Touch 


His imagination often has much in 
common with a Philip Wylie diatribe or 
a Charles Addams cartoon. This imagina- 
tion is at work, for instance, when Paar 
assumes the role of boy strangler in a 
topsy-turvy soap opera. The boy’s mother 
gives him his first strangling cord and 
a Lucrezia Borgia poisoning kit as a lov- 
ing birthday gift. 

The postwar success story of this 
modern-day “Peck’s Bad Boy” began in 
Hollywood, where his big chance came 


(continued) 





Bad Boy Makes Good ams 


BEFORE DAWN, Jack kisses wife 
Miriam good-by. Home at one to work 
or paint, he goes to bed by seven. 


along in the person of Robert V. Ballin, 
his neighbor and producer of “The Jack 
Benny Show.” Ballin played Jack Benny 
an audition Paar had made for NBC. 
Benny remembered having seen Paar per- 
form in a hospital on Guadalcanal. On 
the strength of the audition and the recol- 
lection, Benny picked Paar as his 1946 
summer replacement. The extravagantly 
enthusiastic reviews Paar received led to 
a show of his own—“The Jack Paar 
Show,” on NBC—and it looked as if he 
had arrived without even a struggle. 


Then Came the Struggle 


Then came the struggle. Ernest Walker, 
a researcher, was hired by the American 
Tobacco Company, the sponsor of the 
show, to study the laughs. Walker con- 
cluded that Paar got laughs, all right, 
but the wrong kind. The right kind would 
come only if Paar followed Benny’s ex- 
ample and built his humor around a 
single character trait. Paar would have 
to find the equivalent of Benny’s stingi- 
ness. Paar refused. He had not been a 
fixed character in Army shows and he 
had been enormously popular. He would 
not be bound by a strait jacket. So, when 
the contracted twenty-six weeks were 
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over, “The Jack Paar Show” went off the 
air, and Paar, as he puts it, “joined the 
unemployed.” 

During World War Two, Paar had 
flashed into prominence as a GI per- 
former whom Bob Hope, Jack Carson, 
and Jack Benny followed with reluctance 
on their tours. Saying exactly what he 
thought, Paar became a voice for the 
GI’s thoughts, and they in turn made the 
twenty-six-year-old private their idol. 


Caustic Quips 


Once when Paar was on stage, a lieu- 
tenant kept talking. Finally Jack, inter- 
rupting his act, quipped, “Lieutenant, a 
man with your I.Q. should have a low 
voice, too.” A troopship served poor food, 
so Sergeant Paar stepped into a lifeboat, 
took a microphone in hand, and in dulcet 
tones told the men, “The captain has 
asked me to tell you that there was a 
Jap submarine after us this afternoon. 
Unfortunately, the Navy gunners drove 
the sub off—unfortunately, because that 
sub was trying to bring us food.” Jack 
still speaks of this as “my best joke.” 

In the spring of 1946, Jack returned 
to the States to rejoin his wife, Miriam. 
He had met her when the 28th Special 
Services Company was stationed at In- 
diantown Gap Military Reservation, near 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. The Hershey 
Chocolate Corporation had given a din- 
ner-dance for the men. At the dinner, 
Jack was introduced to Miriam Wagner, 
niece of the founder of the Hershey com- 
pany. “I don’t dance,” Jack said to her, 
“but will you talk to me?” They talked, 
and the very next day they had a swim- 
ming date, followed by dinner. The 
second day he proposed. She refused, but 
they went right on having dates, riding 
around the Pennsylvania countryside in 
her Cadillac, getting to know each other. 

He did not mention marriage again. 
But she did. “When I told him I did love 
him and wanted to marry him,” she says, 
“he protested that we had different back- 
grounds, that he had no money. He raised 
all the objections I had raised.” But 
five months after Jack and Miriam met, 
they were married at the Hotel Hershey. 

At one moment during the ceremony, 
Jack whispered to his Army buddy Jose 
Melis, who was the organist at the wed- 
ding: “Look, the show is dying. Do some- 
thing.” Jose obligingly swung two bars 
of a rumba into the wedding music. 

Jack was to have had a four-day leave, 
but the day before the wedding, during 
a hard march, he asked his lieutenant, 
“Is this rat race going to continue much 
longer?” His wedding leave was cut to 
one day. 

Born in Canton, Ohio, the son of New 
York Central Railroad executive Howard 
A. Paar, Jack should have had an easy, 
untroubled youth. But things were made 


rough by the death of Jack’s older 
brother in an automobile accident, by 
Jack’s own tuberculosis, which ended his 
schooling after the second year of high 
school, and by his stuttering. 

At sixteen, however, speech practice 
with buttons in his mouth had improved 
Jack’s pronunciation enough to make him 
the youngest paid announcer in the coun- 
try. His performance on WIBM, Jackson, 
Michigan, was rated “highly profes- 
sional.” At nineteen, he was an announcer 
for the Cleveland Orchestra. Other an- 
nouncing jobs followed in Indianapolis, 
Detroit, and Buffalo. First in Cleveland, 
and later in Buffalo, he had found him- 
self upsetting the dull routine of disk- 
jockey patter to play for a laugh. “At 
the musical note it will be 8:15,” he 
would say, and go on as though there 
had been no interruption. Or he would 
inject a Tarzan call during a record. 

His Army success made it unthinkable 
for Paar to go back to the Buffalo radio 
station at a small salary. So he and his 
wife went to live with her family in 
Hershey, and he commuted to New York 
to knock on executive doors. He finally 
got on the Paul Whiteman program and 
did one of his Army monologues, a very 
sentimental number. His voice broke and 
he cried, as he later did when the Baird 
Puppets were dropped from his show. 
“Gee,” exclaimed Arthur Willi, an RKO 
talent scout who happened to be in the 
studio, “a comic who cries. This is a hot 
property.” Thus the tears Jack shed, cou- 
pled with publicity about his Army ex- 
ploits, led to a contract with RKO. 

Jack and Miriam went to Hollywood. 
Ribbing the industry at an RKO dinner, 
he aroused RKO vice-president Dore 
Schary’s interest. Schary decided to make 
him the star of a new war picture. But 
shortly after that, Schary had a row with 
boss Howard Hughes, left RKO, and took 
the story with him. Apart from some B 
pictures Jack wrote and a movie in which 
he appeared with Lucille Ball, the three- 
year stay at RKO was watchful waiting. 

Through the seven years between the 
NBC “Jack Paar Show” and “The Morn- 
ing Show,” Jack was the summer sub- 
stitute for so many performers—Jack 
Benny, Arthur Godfrey, Eddie Cantor, 
even Kukla, Fran, and Ollie—that he 
referred to himself as the ““oleomargarine 
of the business.” 


Always a Show Stealer 


During this period, Miriam had polio 
and an operation, and their daughter, 
Randy, was born. Jack was called into 
the room to sign some papers, tripped 
over a laundry basket, and sprained his 
ankle. When he called the grandmothers 
to tell them of Randy’s arrival, the talk 
shifted from Randy and Miriam to Jack’s 
ankle. And everyone said: “Even when 


his daughter was born, Jack Paar stole 
the show.” 

The going was hard in those days. Jack 
was then past thirty and was already con- 
sidered a has-been. But he managed to 
catch on with “Bank on the Stars,” a 
quiz show that he wrote and emceed. 
The show led to his CBS-TV half-hour 
morning show once a week. The half hour 
grew into a once-a-week, full-hour morn- 
ing show, and led also to a half hour on 
Saturday night. 

At this stage, Jack decided to try NBC. 

“We'd make you an offer, but you’re 
not free,” said Pat Weaver. 

“T think I can get away from CBS,” 
Jack replied. 

He had made up his mind to go to 
work for NBC, his old happy hunting 
ground. So one morning he telephoned 
several V.P.’s at CBS to tell them of his 
decision, could get none of them, and 
left his name. Then they began calling 
him back. “Gee, Jack, you heard it first,” 
each said. “Congratulations.” 

Jack had been trying to get them at 
the very moment they were meeting to 
decide his fate. Instead of the release he 
was seeking, he got the contract as star 
of “The Morning Show” at an annual 
income of some $150,000. 


He Gets up with the Rooster 


The Paars now live in an eight-room, 
two-story garden apartment in Bronxville, 
a New York City suburb. The apartment 
is simply but tastefully furnished. Each 
morning Jack gets up with the rooster 
(which not so incidentally is the emblem 
of “The Morning Show”) at 4:30, awak- 
ened by four alarm clocks—three electric, 
one manual—lest one break down. Mir- 
iam gets up, too, and prepares his break- 
fast. One morning she slept through all 
the ringing. Jack shook her soundly. “Oh, 
thank you, thank you, Jack,” she mur- 
mured sleepily. Then Jack calls the 
Bronxville cabby who has agreed to drive 
him to the 5:29 train on the condition 
that Jack wake him each morning. At 
6:08, Jack is at CBS Studio 41, in the 
Grand Central Terminal Building. 

By one o’clock, Miriam is listening for 
the sound of Jack’s quick, impatient foot- 
step. When he arrives—his hat usually 
at a rakish angle, his face triumphant 
or perplexed according to how well the 
morning’s show went—they have one of 
Miriam’s gala lunches and discuss that 
morning’s program. 

After getting into English desert boots 
and his blue denims or his tan jump 
suit, Paar customarily spends the after- 
noon working in his upstairs study or 
in his ten-by-ten basement workshop. 

His desk, with its rubber stamps, one 
marked “Ditto,” one cautioning “Return 
to Jack Paar,” is the very epitome of 
neatness, Here he writes or edits, send- 


ing “big-brother” notes to his writers, 
which he signs “Dad.” 

The maroon walls of Paar’s study, 
on which hang K.L.M. Royal Dutch Air- 
lines travel posters, photographs of Jack’s 
long line of foreign cars—MG, Simca, 
Aston Martin, Jaguar—and his own oil 
painting, mirror his interests. Though 
a serious amateur artist—he studies paint- 
ing via home study with the Famous Art- 
ists Schools of Westport, Connecticut— 
Paar insists his paintings are not very 
good, that “To me a straight line is what 
it is to an engineer—just a straight line. 
I’m too mechanically minded to be a good 
painter.” 

At four o’clock, Jack calls Wil Bird- 
well, who, as Jack says, “handles every- 
thing for me,” to check on what may 
have happened at the office since he left 
at noon. At 4:15, Jack and Miriam have 
their cocktail hour. He puffs in peace 
on his Barling pipe and has two High- 
land Nectar Scotches on the rocks. He 
rarely drinks at any other time. At five, 
they have dinner. At six, he takes a bath 
and reads in the bathtub. He reads for 
information, dislikes reading for enter- 
tainment, and he reads magazines with 
contrasting points of view. A Bronxville 
stationer, seeing him buy the American 
Mercury and the Democratic Digest at 


the same time, remarked, “Can’t you 
make up your mind?” At seven, Jack 
is in bed. Randy, his six-year-old blonde 
little daughter, comes in for a visit. 


A Busier, Calmer Future 


As for Jack Paar’s future, it promises 
to be less stormy, professionally, than his 
past. His contract with CBS runs for five 


years. To play alter ego to Jack’s erratic , 


business sense, J. Richard Kennedy now 
manages his investments. Jack’s check 
goes to Kennedy, who, in Jack’s name, 
banks, invests, and otherwise disposes 
of it. Only a small budget—twenty dol- 
lars a week according to Jack, some- 
what more according to Kennedy—goes 
to Jack himself. As by-products of “The 
Morning Show,” Kennedy has plans in 
progress for Jack to star in one movie 
a year and to write a syndicated column. 
Kennedy represents Jack at business con- 
ferences. Sometimes Kennedy lets Paar 
sit in, too, but hopes that when Jack does, 
it is the new, 1955-model Paar and not 
the bad boy of the Army and Hollywood 
days who makes his appearance. And in 
the main, Kennedy has his wish. For 
Jack, tired of upsetting the applecart, 
says, “Frank, outspoken madness is now 
only a source of humor for me. As a way 
of life, I bid it fond farewell.” Tue Enp 





“I TRY TO LIVE one day at a time, not tackle my whole life problem 
at once.” At home, Paar likes to spin tales for his daughter, Randy. 
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“Boy, what a doll,” the big man boasted. “Too bad you never met her.” 
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Now he knew the truth—another man had been his wife’s 


lover. In bitterness and hate he was going home to face her 


BY MARIAN GAVIN ILLUSTRATED By AUSTIN BRIGGS 


nder him, the rails sang their 

clackety-clack, but well oiled and 
| ) pleasantly because this was the 
Blue Eagle out of New Orleans, bound 
west. Joe Self was oiled, too, but not well 
or pleasantly. He had done his drinking 
before he got on, alone in a dim little bar 
that—deliberately twisting the knife—he 
had chosen because Duffy McDougal 
recommended it. Now for the first time 
in many a moon, he had the bitter mouth, 
the stopped-in-mid-air-and-about-to-come- 
down-with-a-crash feeling that was pre- 
lude to hang-over. 

But, at least, he had everything planned. 
He’d just walk in and spit it out. She’d be 
waiting up for him; that was one of her 
sweet little tricks, always sitting curled 
up in the big red chair with the light 
turned low, not doing anything, just wait- 
ing for him with that sleepy smile on 
her face. 

But the smile and the waiting up 
weren’t going to stop him. He’d spit it 
out, every lousy bit of it. Then he’d stand 
there and watch her smile fade and her 
mouth fly open in denial. But just let her 
try to deny it, or say she didn’t remem- 
ber! Nobody forgot a thing like that, or 
a name like Duffy McDougal, or the man 
it belonged to. Six-foot-two Duffy with his 
red hair and rain-barrel voice, against 
Joe’s measly five seven. 

He was going to watch her squirm and 
try to say it wasn’t true. Then he’d put 
his hat back on, pick up his two-suiter, 
and walk out. No real man could do less 


when he found out his wife was a lie, a 
sticky sweet lie from the word Go. 

When he came back—if he decided to 
come back—everything would be open 
and aboveboard between them. No more 
of this feeling that she was a deep, still 
pool, where he could never touch bottom. 
No more helpless, awe-struck moments. 
No more Little Joe, and Irene, the Perfect. 
All these years. . . . He hadn’t realized 
how much he’d given in and knuckled 
under. No big things, he had to admit 
that. But little things, a thousand little 
things because he had thought she was 
so wonderful. Because, in the first place, 
he’d never gotten over the fact that she 
had married him, that she had wanted to 
marry him. 

A sound came up in his throat. But he 
wasn’t crying over spilled milk. Oh, no. 
He was laughing. Laughing at the way 
she had fooled him, right from the begin- 
ning. Six years ago in Gulfport. Heavy 
salt wind and the tide coming in with a 
slap-slap and sun shining on the bright 
and dark streaked hair of a girl he’d just 
met ... a girl who knew about sailing, 
who wanted to teach him, who was like a 
friendly boy with her dirty white shorts 
and clipped hair and snubby, sun-baked 
nose. 

Then the night of the dance and the 
same girl, only different, wearing lip- 
stick and a thin pale dress that pushed 
back against her as they walked out on 
the windy pier. A dress that matched the 
moonlight, and his heart going thuddity- 


thud against the cage of his ribs. The un- 
bearable longing, the pain and the fury 
at his own inadequacy, and then her 
quiet voice saying, “You know I’ll marry 
you, Joe. I couldn’t—why, I couldn’t do 
anything else, feeling the way I do.” 

So sweet, so innocent. Love’s first 
blooming. . . . 

But what about Duffy, earlier that same 
summer, before Joe got there? 

“Hey, maybe you knew some of the 
crowd I ran with that summer. I wasn’t 
down there long, but, man, what a time!” 
Duffy, his big red face and his red hair 
shining. Duffy leaning across the steak 
that Joe had decided to pay for, now the 
deal was closed and McDougal of Rendie 
Oil was satisfied his company was getting 
the best drilling equipment money could 
buy. Duffy, shooting out sparks of good 
fellowship. 

“Man, there was a girl—and what a 
girl! Maybe you knew her. A sun-dolly 
with the best rumba this side of Brazil or 
wherever the fool dance started. Irene 
was her name. Irene DeBarr.” 


warning fingertips. He’d shaken his 
head. “Sorry, I met an awful lot 
of girls that summer.” 

“Man, you didn’t meet Irene, or you’d 
remember her.” Duffy was still riding his 
memory, hell-bent for leather, his eyes 
vivid. “Haven’t thought of her in years, 
but she’s still there, clear as the steak in 
front of me. What a time we had. Only 
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Cie had touched Joe, lightly with 


Sof Loo — 


girl I ever knew that didn’t try to hang 
onto a guy once the sand ran down.” 


good-salesman smile frozen on his 

face because the meaning was as 
obvious as the man’s red hair. And there 
could only have been one Irene DeBarr in 
Gulfport that summer. Duffy’s sun-dolly 
and the sweet, innocent girl who had 
married Joe Self. 

Damn! The explosion set off an arid, 
jeering echo inside his head, which al- 
ready hurt abominably. He had gotten rid 
of Duffy after the interminable dinner 
and an interminable number of beers, 
and spent the rest of the evening until 
train time, with Duffy’s contract heavy in 
his pocket, in the little bar that Duffy 
recommended. He had drunk doggedly 
and without discrimination, the thing go- 
ing around and around in his head like a 
spiked wheel. Just before I met her, my 
wife knew another man. She didn’t tell 
me, but now I know. If I had known . . .? 

Ah, but the six years were gone any- 
way, wiped out. Little Joe and Irene, the 
Perfect, and Little Joe, the Second. He 
couldn’t see his son’s face. All he could 
see was the “little,” like himself, against 
Duffy’s six foot two. The big one that got 
away. It was the little ones who got 
caught. But now he knew, and he wasn’t 
caught any more. 

Getting gray with daylight outside the 
window. It would be late tonight, around 
ten-thirty, when he got there, and her 
curled up in the big chair with her 
sleepy smile. “Hello, Joe.” Soft and sweet. 
Unsuspecting. Ought to get some sleep. 
Ought to have taken the Pullman so he 
could get some sleep and be on his toes 
when he got there. Have to be on his toes, 
but couldn’t sleep . . . couldn’t sleep. ... 

He woke, stiff-necked and dry-mouthed, 
to the gray of rain outside the window. 
He had slept, but the chill of the air 
conditioning had crept into his bones and 
driven a blunt wedge between his eyes so 
that he could scarcely see. 

He groped and lurched to the men’s 
room and met himself in the mirror over 
the washbasin. “Know what, Joe? You’ve 
got the nicest face I ever knew. It even 
feels nice in the dark.” And how did 
Duffy’s face feel in the dark? Or was it in 
daylight on a lonely beach with the sun 
beating down and the gulls screaming? 
You and Duffy probably liked it that way, 
in the sun— 

Stop it, he told the taut, gray face in 
need of a shave. Stop it. It doesn’t matter 
a damn now, because it’s over and done 
with. All of it over and done with. Except 
watching her fall apart when he walked 
in and told her what he knew. 

He got his razor and shaved and had 
breakfast in the diner just before it 
closed. Then lunch. The day crawled 
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Ge had held Joe motionless, the 


along like a gray snail. He wished he had 
taken a plane. He could have, but he had 
chosen the train to save the difference in 
fare. He had to laugh now, thinking of 
himself buying a train ticket so he could 
add the difference to the New Car Fund. 
He didn’t use a car much himself; it was 
mostly Irene. Why had he ever thought 
she needed that bright red job? 

But if he’d taken a plane, he’d be there 
now and nothing would be as he'd 
planned, her waiting up for him. That 
he had to see, just one more time. 

When the sun came out and the sky 
cleared to a brilliant white-swirled blue, 
the leaden grayness left him for a mo- 
ment and the night just past seemed an 
unlikely nightmare. Then he thought of 
Duffy and his sun-dolly on the empty 
beach, and, with a slow nasty roll of the 
stomach, he was back where he had 
started. The sunlight and the bright blue 
sky were a personal affront. 

A big man went down the aisle, steer- 
ing a baby blonde toward the club car. 
Her eager, ribald laughter floated back 
to him and in his imagination it was Irene 
laughing at one of Duffy’s jokes. He 
hated the blonde and the man steering 
her so much that for an instant a red 
glare filmed his eyes. The blonde could 
probably turn on the sweetness, too, and 
the bright-eyed innocence. They were— 
all of them—like chameleons. Tricky. 


Light, friendly voice. Roughly, 
he shook his head and swam in an 
eddy of perfume as she sat down. For a 
moment he sat rigid, staring out the 
window. Then he stole a glance. Dark 
hair, short and ragged edged like they 
were all wearing it now; smooth, straight- 
nosed profile; not young but not old. 
Probably knew the score. He had never 
thought such things before, but he 
thought them now, doggedly, determined- 
ly. He had been missing a lot, little Joe 
on his homemade leash. Might as well 
start right now, not missing things. 
Then his dogged determination spun 
out into gray disinterest. Not now, he 
thought. Later when he could make sure 
Irene would know. She’d find out then 
how strong the leash was. Cobweb, that’s 
what it would be. The same as it had been 
when she tried to hold Duffy with her 
trick of not wanting to hold him. The 
same as it would be with any real man. 
Always responding like a plucked harp, 
that had been little Joe with his eyes full 
of stars. Plucked harp? Eyes full of 
stars? He was going nuts. But not enough 
to shut out her voice. “What do you think, 
Joe? Is it worth waiting until you’re 
making more money, or shouldn’t we go 
on and get married now?” They had 
gotten married. “Don’t you think it’s time 
for Little Joe, darling? Don’t you?” Him 


T this seat taken?” 


up to his neck in bills and work, but it 
was time because she said so. 

Of course he wouldn’t take anything 
for Little Joe. A tightness gathered his 
throat. But it was just another example 
of how she had kept after him in that 
sweet, tricky way of hers. “What do you 
think about television, Joe? Is it worth 
it?” And now the car. “It’s an awful lot 
of money, isn’t it, Joe? But maybe, with 
the station wagon eating oil and gas like 
it does... .” 

Oh, no, it would be a lang hot day in 
January before he traded in the old sta- 
tion wagon. That red job could rot on the 
display floor for all he cared. The whole 
world would rot before he let himself be 
taken again. 


“ irst call for dinnuh! 
Pe: dinnuh!” 
It had grown dark without his 


noticing. Wouldn’t be long now. With the 
thought, something tightened inside him. 
Tightened, tightened. When the pressure 
became too great, he pushed himself up 
suddenly with the flat of his hands. He 
wasn’t hungry, but he had to do some- 
thing. Might as well eat again. 

He had to get out past the woman’s 
silken knees, exposed when she turned 
sideways in her slim skirt. She probably 
wanted him to ask her to dinner. For an 
instant he came near asking her. Then he 
thought, “To hell with her and all the 
rest of them!” He went swiftly down the 
aisle, his head splitting wider with each 
step. She was too tall anyway. Most of 
them were. That had been one of the 
things about Irene; she was shorter. She 
made him feel big. 

He had to laugh, thinking of himself 
going around for the last six years feeling 


First call 


big. When all the time. . . . Oh, to hell 
with it! To hell with it. 
His headache didn’t lessen, but a 


measure of well-being returned after he 
had eaten. The fried shrimp, the soup, 
the brilliant green salad, tasted good, 
the first food he had actually tasted all 
day. He made it down the aisle to his 
seat, almost without lurching. 

On second thought, he’d give her a 
chance. He wouldn’t spit it out all at 
once. He’d walk in and take off his tie 
like he was going to stay. He’d show her 
the contract. He’d say the name quietly. 
Just the name. “Duffy McDougal of Ren- 
die Oil. Big fellow, redheaded.” And then 
it would be up to her. 

A trace of sweat broke out under his 
arms. Would she, not knowing how much 
he knew, if anything, tell him about her- 
self and Duffy? For a moment he felt an 
upsurge of hope. If she would tell him 
without his asking or forcing her into it. 
. .. But she’d already had a chance to do 
that. Six years full of chances. She 
wouldn’t— 


“Sorry, but I seem to be out of matches. 
Would you mind?” 

He heard the soft, inquiring voice as 
though from a great distance. He lit her 
cigarette, holding his lighter carefully 
against the rhythm of the train, looking 
past her to the dark glass of the opposite 
window. Wouldn’t be long now. 

“Thank you very much.” Softer now, a 
little more eager. 

“Welcome.” 

Apologizing for the flatness, he flung 
her a quick smile, but he didn’t actually 
see her or smell the warm invitation of 
her perfume. Against the darkened win- 
dows he was seeing a familiar, sleepy face 
and steeling himself against another, 
more familiar, perfume—that of soap and 
lemon-rinsed hair and sun-dried house 
dress. In sudden bursting pain and irri- 
tation, he thought, “Why'd I have to run 
into the guy anyway?” But that was 
crazy, the craziest thought he’d had all 
day. Wasn’t he glad to know? To have 
the whole picture instead of lying caught, 
like a fly in a bowl of honey, as he’d been 
all these years? A dumb fly that didn’t 
even have sense enough to know it was 
trapped. 

When he stepped off the train, he 
thought for a moment that Irene had 
broken precedent and come to meet him. 
But it was only a girl with a jacket like 
Trene’s and hair the same color. His ham- 
mering heart steadied to a slow, leaden 
beat. She wouldn’t have come anyway. It 
was a long way and there was Little Joe 
with his habit of waking up for a second 
drink of water. 

He signaled a cab and settled into it, 
determinedly. This was just like every 
other time he’d come home from a trip. 
Except that now he knew about Duffy. 

It was, had always been, a long way 
out to West Sixteenth, but tonight the 
cab seemed to fly, a rattletrap demon 
through the neon-flowering dark. It was 
only a minute and he stood on the front 
walk, slowly tucking his wallet back into 
his pocket. The wrong pocket, he realized, 
but what did it matter? What did any- 
thing matter? 


he house stood as he had left it, 
i not big but solid, with a glow be- 
hind the drawn blinds of the living 
room. But what if, for once, she wasn’t 
waiting up for him? The train had been 
a few minutes late; maybe she’d given 
him up and gone to bed. Maybe she was 
asleep, curled up in the old blue night- 
gown he’d given her when Little Joe was 
born. She always wore it, the first night 
he came home from a trip. 
He wouldn’t wake her, would he? If 
she was asleep. He’d wait until morning, - 


She stood there motionless—lovely and waiting. - 


wouldn’t he? What point would there be 
in—? 

He opened the front door with a feel- 
ing that would have been hope if there’d 
been anything left to hope for, if there’d 
been anything to doubt. Which there 
wasn’t. He knew that, but the feeling 
persisted. It persisted until he pulled his 
key from the lock and pushed open the 
door. 


“ ello, Joe.” She was there, curled 

H up, and her eyes were bright 

above the sleepy smile, half 

yawn, half welcome. She uncurled in a 

kind of reaching out to him. “I thought 

I heard you coming.” She held the smile, 
waiting, expectant. “Good trip?” 

“I got a big order.” He said it hoarsely, 
standing there with his suitcase still 
clutched in his hand. “From Rendie Oil.” 
It was going to be hard, damned hard, 
but the rest of it was on the way. An old 
friend of yours. His name is Duffy 
McDougal. Remember him? Just like that 
he was going to tear it all down, rip it out 
by the roots. Six years... . 

Then, for the second time in two days, 
he was shocked into numbness by the 
unexpected. 

“Joe, tell me, did you ever have 
mumps?” 

Her giggle slid down the surface of his 
numbness. “Because if you didn’t... .” 
She nodded toward the darkened bed- 
room. “Little Joe. Came down the day 
after you left. That’s why he was so mean 
at the station.” 

“When I called. . . .” Still hoarse-voiced, 
still clutching his suitcase, aware now of 
the tired bluish shadows under her eyes. 
“Why didn’t you tell me?” The kid sick 
and she.... 

“I didn’t want to worry you. He was 
bad just the first night or two. Joe, he 
looked like a blowfish, like the one we 
saw in that magazine ad.” She giggled 
again, close to him now, standing 
there in her sturdy red-plaid robe 
with the blue nightgown showing un- 
derneath, “Joe, wouldn’t you like 
some cheese and crackers and a 
beer?” 

Cheese and crackers and a 
beer. Little Joe’s face swelled up 
like a blowfish, Mumps. Did 
he have mumps when he was a 
kid? He could not remember. 
The smell of her, clean with 
lemon and soap and sun. The 
old blue nightgown giving a little 
at the seams. Cheese and crackers 
and a beer.... 

“Sure,” he said, putting the suit- 
case down at last. Closing the door 
behind him. “Sure.” Because all 
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at once he knew he would not mention 
Duffy McDougal. He was never going to 
mention Duffy. Six years was too long and 
she had made the trap too well for him 
to escape it now. Standing there no higher 
than his nose, with the blue shadows un- 
der her eyes but smiling, pretending she 
wasn’t dead for sleep. 

“TIl forget it,” he told himself with a 
high keening bitterness as he followed 
her down the hall to the kitchen. PIL 
make myself forget. It wouldn’t be easy, 
and maybe he’d never manage it, maybe 
he’d always have this torn-up feeling, 
wanting to touch her and yet not wanting 
to. But there was all the time he spent 
away from her anyway. At least on trips 
he’d be able to put the thing out of his 
mind, If Rendie Oil needed more equip- 
ment, the office could send another man 
down. He’d ask them to, as a personal 
favor. He couldn’t afford to lose the com- 
missions, but he couldn’t afford to run 
into Duffy again. 

I might have killed him. Last night? 
Was it only last night? 


“ hat’s the matter, Joe?” Look- 

W ing at him with a worried little 

frown, knowing something was 

wrong, but not knowing what it was. 
She’d never know. 


“Nothing,” he said, choking down 


crackers. “Nothing’s wrong.” But it wasn’t 
enough, simply not to tell her. He’d have 
to do better than that. He forced himself 
to smile. It was going to be hell, but he’d 





been crazy to think it could be anything 
else. 
“Let’s go to bed.” 


shocking even him. Color rose in 

her pale night face and her eyes 
were full of a startled-doe wariness. But 
at least he had said it. He’d get that part 
settled anyway, see if he could stand it. 
The girl that Duffy hadn’t wanted for 
keeps. 

“All right, Joe.” She got up, a little 
uncertainly, but in a minute the cheese 
and crackers were back where they be- 
longed, the beer can in the garbage. She 
went ahead of him down the hall. Stopped 
at Little Joe’s doorway and went softly 
in. Turned on the night lamp. 

From habit, he started to follow, then 
paused, caught again by the look of her 
tired, shadowed face as she bent over the 
bed, hands moving in a gentle ritual of 
pats and straightenings. 

The little mother. It started out rough 
and sarcastic—and came out wondering 
and full of truth. Because she was, al- 
ways had been, a good mother to Little 
Joe. That part was all right. And that was 
a lot. He was struck suddenly by how 
much it was, these days when some 
women found their kids too big a bother, 
hiring somebody else to look after them. 
Yes, that part of it was all right. 

But the hard, hurting place that had 
smoothed out in him tightened again, 
painfully, when she snapped off the light 


T: words came out flat and harsh, 


and came toward him. Smiling. Abruptly 
he turned and plunged through the op- 
posite doorway, into their own bedroom. 
Because he couldn’t go through with it, 
after all. Hed just take off his things and 
go to bed, bed uncapitalized. He didn’t 
want anything else, couldn’t take any- 
thing else. If she’d just go on being a 
good mother to Little Joe, that was 
allhe.... 

“Hello, Joe... .” 

Whisper so soft he didn’t know for a 
moment whether he’d heard it or not. 
Then he turned and saw her standing 
there. The sturdy red-plaid robe was gone 
and thin blue silk clung lovingly, curving 
where her body curved, falling to the floor 
in swirls that gave her a look of joyous 
motion even as she stood motionless. 

But it was her face that held him on 
a pinpoint of awe. Gone was the maternal 
tiredness and tenderness, the sleepy 
smile, even the blue shadows of fatigue. 
Gone was Little Joe’s mother, the efficient 
housekeeper, the stanch budgeteer. This 
was not the snub-nosed girl in the tilting 
sailboat, or even the wife he had slept 
with the last night he was home. She was 
all these things and yet none of them, 
familiar and yet unfamiliar... . 

She was a dream he had had, a dream 
of being loved and desired above all 
other men. His dream, but she made it 
come true, climbing a long flight of stairs 
labeled “Little Joe,” “Mumps,” “Mop 
and Bake,” “Wait up for Joe... .” He 
didn’t know how she had done it, but 
there she stood after that backbreaking 
climb, joyous and untouched as dawn. 
For him. She did it for him. Not for 
Duffy McDougal or any other man on 
earth, but for him, Joe Self who had been 
a crazy man for twenty-four hours, but 
who wasn’t crazy any longer. 


Duffy on a lonely beach with the 

gulls and the beating sun. But what 
right had he to accuse her now? No right 
at all. He was a fool for thinking he 
could break into all the rooms she had 
ever lived in, however briefly and for 
whatever reason. 

Duffy. Duffy was the fool for letting 
her go. Six-foot-two, red-haired Duffy, the 
poor dumb fool. Because it was Joe who 
was walking to meet her now, walking 
into that deep, bottomless pool where all 
the mistakes, the wrong turnings, the bad 
choices, the big and little scars, the hot 
spear of jealousy, would all be lost for 
a blessed while. 

It was a pool called Love, and Duffy, 
the poor fool, would have drowned in it 
because he wasn’t big enough. It was Joe 
who was big enough, bigger than all the 
Duffys put together. And who made him 
big? She did, and he was never going 
to forget it again. Tue Enp 


S' maybe it had been true, she and 
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COSMOPOLITAN’S EXCLUSIVE 


Husband-and-Wile Diet 


Only one of you may be on a diet—yet now you both sit down to the 
same meal! It can include your favorite foods, from mayonnaise to 
cake—yet each of you will get only the calories you need! With 
the experts’ new plan, out goes the depressing old. “special” diet 


BY WALTER ROSS 


f you are a husband or a wife trying 
| to stay on a diet, the chances are 

good that nothing will drive you 
back to your old indulgences quicker 
than the sight of your spouse happily 
devouring favorite foods while you toy 
with toast cubes, tomato quarters, and 
water cress, 

This agonizing situation is enough to 
break the will power of the most de- 
termined dieter, but it is even harder on 
the wife, who must run all over town 
shopping for special foods, try to pre- 
pare them in an appetizing manner, and, 
at the same time, cook a complete and 
separate meal for the non-dieting branch 
of the family. The result is general chaos, 
a tired wife, and—more often than not 
—a marital relationship as explosive as 
that of Jackie Gleason’s “Honeymooners.” 

To solve this problem—one of the 
greatest obstacles to dieting—Cosmo- 
POLITAN asked a trio of diet experts from 
St. Luke’s Hospital in New York City 
to develop a scientifically sound diet that 
would enable a wife to diet while her 
husband didn’t—and vice versa—without 
making it necessary to go to all the 
trouble of preparing two different meals. 

The solution provided by our experts— 
Dr. Reginald A. Higgons, food chemist, 
Anthony A. Albanese, Ph.D., and Miss 
E. Alliene Mosso, St. Luke’s Director 
of Dietetics—is certainly one of the 
simplest, most flexible diets ever made 
available to the public. Not only does 
it make it possible for a couple to eat 
the same food and for each to gain or 
lose as he chooses; but it requires no 
special planning, shopping, or prepara- 
tion, outside of the accurate measuring 
of individual portions. 

The secret of this new diet, prepared 
specially for CosmMopoLitaN and pre- 
sented here for the first time, is an auto- 
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matic system of listing calories which 
can be applied to the food you normally 
buy and prepare for your table. This 
system breaks down the foods you eat 
into specific Food Groups and tells you 
how many units from each group you 
must use to get a balanced diet and to 
accomplish your pound shedding. 

Unlike most diets this new Cosmo- 
POLITAN diet does not dictate your 
menus. It’s a “choose-it-yourself” formula. 
You pick the foods—within basic re- 
quirements—and it lists the calorie count 
for you. This flexibility makes it a natural 
for husbands and wives with different 
dietary objectives—because each can eat 
the same foods and méet individual 
caloric requirements. As a time and 
money saver, you can’t beat it. 

Best of all, this diet sees to it that 
you are getting a balanced diet for good 
health as well as providing the means 
for moving your weight up or down. It 
is also so balanced it can be used for 
growing children with full assurance they 
are getting proper nourishment. For 
children, just include an extra pint of 
milk a day. All in all, it adds up to an 
“all-purpose” diet plan—a magic dieting 
formula for family health and happiness. 
Here is how it works: 


STEP ONE 


CHART | lists your desirable weight as 
determined by your height, sex, and body 
structure. This weight should be your 
goal when you diet. 


STEP TWO 


CHART 2 lists the calories necessary 
for a man and a woman to maintain their 
desirable weights of 154 pounds and 123 
pounds, respectively. If you are naturally 
bigger than these typical subjects, your 
desirable weight will be above these fig- 


ures. If it is, and you are a woman, add 
12 calories to the CHART 2 totals for 
every pound your desirable weight (not 
your present weight) exceeds 123 pounds. 
(For a man do the same for every pound 
his desirable weight exceeds 154 
pounds.) The result will be the number 
of calories required each day to maintain 
desirable weight. If you now weigh more 
than your desirable weight—it will be 
necessary for you to lose weight rather 
than just maintain it. To do this Drs. 
Higgons and Albanese recommend cut- 
ting down about 200 calories per day for 
a week. Cut down on (but do not elimi- 
nate completely) your bread and your 
fat foods. If your weight does not go 
down a pound or so by the end of the 
first week, try dropping another 200 calo- 
ries from these same groups. When you 
begin to lose, continue at the reduced 
calorie rate until you reach your desirable 
weight. Then increase the calories until 
your weight holds even. 


STEP THREE 
CHART 3 contains the specific foods 


you will serve at each meal, now that you 
know the number of calories you re- 
quire. At the top of each Food Group 
list is the number of calories each 
quantity of food equals. For example, 
under FRUITS each quantity listed 
equals 40 calories, whether it is a small 
apple or half a banana. To get 80 cal- 
ories, you double the quantity already 
measured for you. To get 20 calories, you 
halve it. To plan your meal, merely allow 
for enough servings to meet each per- 
son’s adjusted calorie needs as indicated 
by CHART 2. You and your husband 
will thus be able to follow different diets 
from the same menu planned and pre- 
pared scientifically with minimum fuss 
and bother on your part. 








SAMPLING THE NEW DIET, dri Carney and Joyce Randolph of the Jackie Gleason show, 
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“Honeymooners,” choose hamburgers at 73 calories each. They selected foods they would normally buy. 


CHART I 


DESIRABLE WEIGHTS FOR MEN AND WOMEN OF AGES 25 OR OVER* 


Weight in Pounds According to Frame (as ordinarily dressed) 


HEIGHT 


(with shoes on) 


FEET INCHES 


nADAAaAaanaraananauauaua 


MEN 

SMALL MEDIUM 

FRAME FRAME 
116-125 124-133 
119-128 127-136 
122-132 130-140 
126-136 134-144 
129-139 137-147 
133-143 141-151 
136-147 145-156 
140-151 149-160 
144-155 153-164 
148-159 157-168 
152-164 161-173 
157-169 166-178 
163-175 171-184 
168-180 176-189 


LARGE 
FRAME 


131-142 
133-144 
137-149 
141-153 
145-157 
149-162 
153-166 
157-170 
161-175 
165-180 
169-185 
174-190 
179-196 
184-202 


HEIGHT 
(with shoes on) 
FEET 

4 11 
5 0 
5 1 
5 2 
5 3 
5 4 
5 5 
5 6 
5 7 
5 8 
5 9 
5 10 
5 11 


INCHES 


WOMEN 
SMALL MEDIUM 
FRAME FRAME 
104-111 110-118 
105-113 112-120 
107-115 114-122 
110-118 117-125 
113-121 120-128 
116-125 124-132 
119-128 127-135 
123-132 130-140 
126-136 134-144 
129-139 137-147 
133-143 141-151 
136-147 145-155 
139-150 148-158 


*These tables are based on numerous medico-actuarial studies 
of hundreds of thousands of insured men and women. 


LARGE 
FRAME 


117-127 
119-129 
121-131 
124-135 
127-138 
131-142 
133-145 
138-150 
142-154 
145-158 
149-162 
152-166 
155-169 


(continued) 
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Husband-and-Wile Diet sm 


The dieter’s toughest battle, the psychological one, vanishes along 
with the gnawing hunger of a‘‘restricted’’ diet.... And no more 
expensive shopping, wearying kitchen hours for the housewife 


CHART 2 


BASIC CALORIE REQUIREMENTS 


BREAKFAST LUNCH DINNER 
Food Group Calories | Food Group Calories | Food Group Calories 

Fruit 80 Meat 146 Fruit. 80 
Bread 274 Vegetable 36 Meat 219 
Meat 73 Bread 272 Bread 272 
Fat 180 Milk 170 Fat 225 
Milk 85 Fat 180 Milk 170 
Sugar—3 tsp. 60 Fruit 80 Vegetables 36 
752. Sugar—2 tsp. 40 Dessert 300 

924 Sugar—2 tsp. 40 


1342 ' 
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ART AND JOYCE toast their selection of a calorie-counted dinner with grapejuice. Joyce gets 
one potato to Art’s two, half as much butter, one roll. Her calorie score: 630, a surprising low. 


VEGETABLES... Each Quantity = 36 Calories 
One serving equals % cup 


Beets 
Carrots 
Onions 
Peas, green 


Pumpkin 
Rutabagas 
Squash, winter 
Turnips 


FRUITS... Each Quantity = 40 Calories 


Apple 
Applesauce 
Apricots, fresh 
Apricots, dried 
Banana 

Berries 
Blueberries 
Cantaloupe 
Cherries 

Dates 

Figs, fresh 
Figs, dried 
Grapefruit 
Grapefruit juice, 
Grapes 
Grapejuice 
Honeydew melon 
Mango 

Orange 

Orange juice 
Papaya 

Peach 

Pear 

Pineapple 
Pineapple juice 
Plums 

Prunes, dried 
Raisins 
Tangerine 
Watermelon 


1 small (2” diam,) 
¥ cup 
2 med. 
4 halves 
Y, small 
1 cup 

%4 cup 
Y, (6” diam.) 
10 large 
2 

2 large 
1 small 
Y% small 
y cup 
12 

Y cup 
Y (7") 
Y, small 
1 small 
Y cup 
y% med. 
1 med. 

1 small 
Y cup 
¥, cup 
2 med. 
2 

2 tbsp. 
llarge 
1l cup 


BREADS... Each Quantity = 68 Calories 


Bread 
Biscuit, roll 
Muffin 
Cornbread 

Flour 

Cereal, cooked 


Cereal, dry (flakes or puffed) 


Rice or grits, cooked 


Spaghetti, noodles, ete, , 


Crackers, graham 
Crackers, oyster 
Crackers, saltine 
Crackers, soda 


I slice 

1 (2” diam.) 
1 (2” diam.) 
1 y” cube 
21⁄2” tbsp. 
¥ cup 

% cup 

yV cup 

V cup 

2 

20 (4 cup) 
5 

3 


CHART P soob eroun: 


B R E A DS (continued) 


Potatoes, white, mashed Y, cup 
Potatoes, sweet, or yams y cup 
Sponge cake, plain 144” cube 


MEATS... Each Quantity = 73 Calories 


Meat and poultry: beef, lamb, 
pork, liver, chicken, etc. 
(med. fat) I slice (3” x 2” x 4") 


Cold cuts I slice (444” sq. 
4” thick) 


Frankfurter 1 (8-9 per Ib.) 
Codfish, mackerel, etc. 1 slice (2” x 2” x 1”) 
Salmon, tuna, crab y cup 
Oysters, shrimp, clams 5 small 
Sardines 3 med. 
Cheese, cheddar, American l slice 

By” x 1%” x yr) 
Cheese, cottage Y, cup 
Egg 1 
Peanut butter 2 tbsp. 


FATS... Each Quantity = 45 Calories 


Butter or margarine l tsp. 
Bacon, crisp l slice 
Cream, light 2 tbsp. 
Cream, heavy 1 tbsp. 
Cream cheese 1 tbsp. 
French dressing 1 tbsp. 
Mayonnaise l tsp. 
Oil or cooking fat l tsp. 
Nuts 6 small 
Olives 5 small 
Avocado Y, (4” diam.) 


MILK... Each Quantity = 170 Calories 


Milk, whole l cup 
Milk, evaporated Y% cup 
Milk, powdered Y, cup 
Buttermilk 1l cup 
Add 2 fat exchanges if milk is fat-free 


NEED NOT BE MEASURED 


SEASONING S: Cinnamon, celery salt, garlic, garlic 
salt, lemon, mustard, mint, nutmeg, parsley, pepper, sac- 
charin and other sugarless sweeteners, spices, vanilla, and 
vinegar. 


OTHER FOODS: Coffee, tea, fat-free broth, bouil- 
lon, unflavored gelatin, rennet tablets, sour or dill pickles, 
cranberries (without sugar), rhubarb (without sugar). You 
may eat as much as desired of raw vegetable. If cooked 
vegetable is eaten, limit amount to 1 cup. 


Asparagus 


Lettuce 
Mushrooms 


Crackers, round 6-8 Broccoli 


Vegetables (bread equivalents) Brussels sprouts Okra 
Beans: lima, navy, ete. Cabbage Peppers, green or red 


dry, cooked VA cup Cauliflower Radishes 
Peas: split peas, etc. i Celery Sauerkraut 
dry, cooked y, cup Chicory String beans 
Baked beans, no pork Y, cup Cucumbers Summer squash 
Corn Y cup Eggplant Tomatoes 
Parsnips 2% cup Escarole Water cress 
Potatoes, white, baked Greens: beet, chard, collard, dandelion, 


or boiled 1 (2” diam.) kale, mustard, spinach, turnip 





Food preparation—Meats should be baked, boiled, or broiled. Do not fry foods unless fat allowed in meal is used. 
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Tally shared my dressing 
room. | taught her all | knew, 


and she taught me a love 
that was a new kind of magic. 
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My name is Lew. When | was alive, | was a magician—a maker of 


miracles—an illusionist. | died too soon to become famous, but | accomplished 


something no other magician ever has. First, | avenged murder. Second, 


| committed murder. Third, | was murdered in the attempt 


BY BILL S. BALLINGER ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE HUGHES 


Shaw. She was, that day, a com- 

plete stranger both to me and to New 
York, standing on Seventh Avenue in 
front of my hotel, arguing with a cab 
driver. 

I stood in the center of the doorway, 
holding the door open, listening to the 
argument. Urged on by my curiosity, I 
stepped back to the sidewalk, letting the 
door close, but still following the con- 
versation. “Look, Lady,” the cabbie pro- 
tested indifferently, “maybe you got 
dough, maybe you haven’t. I keep the 
suitcase till you pay me or... I'll call 
a cop.” 

The girl was frightened. I discovered 
J was standing by the girl’s side and, to 
my surprise, I heard myself saying, “If 
the lady will permit me, I’ll pay the bill. 
Here it is . . . and give the lady her 
luggage.” 

The cabbie placed a large tan hatbox 
and a small leather satchel on the side- 
walk; circling around to the driver’s 
seat, he slipped behind the wheel and 
drove away. The girl remained silent. 

I said, “There’s no sense standing out 
here on the curb. Come on, I'll buy you 
a cup of coffee while you decide what 
to do.” 

The Delafield has a small luncheon 
counter, which is open twenty-four hours 
a day, and I headed for it. Picking up 
her luggage, I received a surprise; the 
small leather satchel could not have 
weighed more if it had been filled with 
fire plugs. “Don’t you find this a little 
heavy to carry around?” I asked politely. 

She agreed rather nervously. “Yes, 


I all began on the day I met Tally 


but it’s good exercise.” Smiling, she 
shrugged it off. 

We climbed on stools and she ordered 
a cup of tea. “Just as a beginning,” I 
asked the girl, “do you know anyone in 
town you can phone... any friends or 
relatives?” 

“No, I’m a complete stranger.” 

“The answer then is easy,” I told her. 
“PII lend you a few dollars and you can 
go back home.” 

Toes JUS os Cant go Dackea a st 
Turning, she faced me, her eyes wide 
and set with determination. 

“Why not?” 

She didn’t reply. Abruptly I realized 
I was wrong. What made her eyes so 
wide was not determination, but fear! 
I said, “All right, lets change the sub- 
ject. Tell me about yourself. I’m not the 
Travelers Aid Society, but I'II do until 
it comes along.” 

It was then she told me her name was 
Tally Shaw. She was from Philadelphia 
and had no family; her last relative, an 
elderly uncle, had died the preceding 
week. She had taken what little money 
was left and come to New York. And 
here she was—no money, no friends, no 
job. While she talked, she held her eyes 
to the bottom of the tea cup—as if at- 
tempting to read the leaves. Occasion- 
ally she turned the cup slowly, around 
and around, in her fingers. There was an 
unconscious grace in the movement, her 
head arching on a slender neck, her 
profile lovely. She did not, however, pos- 
sess what could be called a striking 
beauty, although that was an asset in 
itself. Her charm depended on a shy- 


ness, a quietness, a blending of softness 
and repose. 

“What do you do?” she asked shyly. 

“Through choice, if I have anything 
to say about it, I’m a magician.” 

“Can you do tricks?” 

“Certainly. And someday you should 
catch me at them.” 

“I love magicians!” she exclaimed. 
“All my life I’ve loved to watch magi- 
cians and clowns.” 

“T agree with you,” I said, “except 
personally I don’t like clowns.” 

“You said your name was Lew. What 
is your real name?” 

“Lew Mountain. Lately, I’ve been work- 
ing under other names.” 

“Are you working in a show now?” 

“Im working in the floor show of a 
night club. As a magician I know it’s un- 
kind to my profession to admit we can’t 
make money materialize from the air. 
So with that thought in mind, I hurry 
on to what I can do. By waving my hand 
in the air, thus,” I faked a pass and 
palmed the key of my hotel room, “I 
can make available to you . . . tonight 

. . all the secrets, all the mysteries and 
joys, the romance and glamor of the 
... Taj Mahal!” I held up the hotel key. 

“What’s that?” she asked. 

“It’s the kéy to a warm bath, a rather 
hard bed, four waterproof walls, and a 
doubtful ceiling and floor. It is the key 
to my room .. . number 302, situated 
in the Hotel Delafield . . . where we 
are now.” She had been watching with 
a smile, but the smile disappeared. “Wait 
a minute!” I told her hurriedly. “Don’t 
leap at the wrong idea. You must have a 
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place to stay tonight . . . perhaps for a 
few days. I rent my room by the month. 
You stay here, and I'll find a place to 
bunk for a couple of nights.” 

The smile tentatively reappeared. 
“Oh,” she said. Then brightening, “Will 
it be all right with the hotel?” 

“Not entirely,” I told her. “The man- 
agement would much prefer that I pay 
the double rate . . . and we live in sin. 
They’re not moralists, you see, they’re 
realists. But a little palm salve to the 
maid and the bell captain . . . and you 
could stay forever.” Rising from the 
stool, I picked up her luggage. “Come 
on,” I said, “I’ll get you moved in now.” 

Max, the bell captain, was leaning 
against the newsstand reading the maga- 
zines. With the sure instinct of a man 
smelling a fast buck, he raised his head 
as soon as my eyes hit him. 

“This is an old aunt of mine from Mon- 
treal,” I told him, nodding to Tally. 
“Can you get her stuff up to 302 with- 
out the desk’s knowing it and charging 
for a double?” 

“I can get Yankee Stadium through 
the lobby without the desk’s knowing it,” 
he assured me. 

Room 302 was located on the back of 
the building facing away from Seventh 
Avenue. It was a medium-sized room 
finished in plaid wallpaper, with all the 
wood trimming of the doors and windows 
painted white. 

Tally surveyed it calmly. “The nicest 
thing you can say about the room,” I 
told her, “is that it’s paid up to the end 
of the month.” Surprisingly enough, she 
patted my hand. 

“You don’t know how lovely it looks 
to me,” she replied. 

From under the bed I removed a locker 
with an electric hot-plate, a nest of plas- 
tic picnic dishes, cups, and a few pieces 
of silver, together with several aluminum 
pans, a coffee pot, and a small, flat, iron 
griddle. “There!” I exclaimed. “All the 
conveniences of dining in! I keep coffee, 
sugar, and canned soup under lock and 
key, and the cream outside the window.” 


the least. I don’t imagine you often 
have large dinner parties.” 

“Just during the height of the sea- 
son,” I said modestly, “and then never 
more than . . . oh, well . . . myself.” 

She smiled. . . . a sweet and inscruta- 
ble expression. “TIl find a job real soon.” 

“Take your time, kid,” I told her. “Be 
choosey. Start at the top, if you can. 
Then you can always work down.” Tak- 
ing my hat, I stepped out into the hall. 
“Tl see you in the morning,” I said, 
“around noon. And you can make me a 
cup of coffee.” 

“Tl be up before then,” she said. 

“Yes, but I won't,” I told her. Walk- 
ing down the street, deciding who was 
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Si nodded. “Utilitarian . . . to say 


in town, and where I could find a place 
to sleep, I felt very good. 


Sessions, County of New York, 

smoothed down his black robe, de- 
liberately arranged the papers before 
him and nodded to the Assistant District 
Attorney. The Assistant District Attorney 
was named Franklin Cannon. A man of 
middle age, of middling stature and un- 
determinable colored hair, he was a delib- 
erate and unemotional man attempting to 
fulfill the obligations of his office. He dis- 
liked histrionics and prepared his cases 
on a basis of aloof detachment, carefully 
presenting his logic, facts, and evidence 
to a jury with an honesty and sincerity 
that often was severely damaging to his 
opponents. 

Cannon walked slowly toward the 
jury box. Pausing, he seemed to be 
searching his mind. Slowly, almost kind- 
ly, he said, “You must remember that 
the man accused here is not bound to 
prove his innocence. It is the obligation 
of the state, my obligation, too, to prove 
his guilt. The State of New York will at- 
tempt to prove that he did kill a man 
known to him as Isham Reddick . . . an 
employee working for him as a valet 
and chauffeur. 

“We will attempt to prove that the ac- 
cused had a motive, and the opportunity. 
There are very few cases, particularly 
of murder, where the facts and evidence 
are not at least partly circumstantial. 
Possibly only in a case where there are 
eye witnesses to the very act itself, 
where the witnesses can identify both 
the victim and the accused, do you find 
a case without some circumstantial evi- 
dence. . . .” 

Cannon nodded to himself. “It is the 
obligation of both myself . .. and my 
associate . . .” he turned and indicated 
Deputy Assistant Attorney Rickers, “to 
prove the corpus delicti in this case. In 
a homicide this term refers to the death 
of the person alleged to have been killed. 
In several notable cases, which I can 
quote, verdicts of guilty have been found 
without the actual physical presence of 
the victim’s body, although evidence of 
a corpus delicti was proved beyond a 
reasonable doubt. Now, with these points 
in mind, let us return to the night of 
November twenty-second of last year.” 

The jury was listening intently. “It is 
the contention of the state,” Cannon con- 
tinued, “that on that date, sometime be- 
fore midnight, the defendant killed a 
man named Isham Reddick. Reddick was 
employed in his household, an establish- 
ment located on East Eighty-ninth Street, 
here in the city of New York. Evidence 
will be introduced to show that Reddick 
had become a thorn in the side of the de- 
fendant; that Isham Reddick was black- 
mailing him, and the defendant had on 


T= judge of the Court of General 


at least one occasion . . . and probably 
on others . . . paid Reddick a substan- 
tial sum of money. On the night of No- 


‘vember twenty-second, there was a meet- 


ing between the defendant and Isham 
Reddick ending in violence. . . .” 

“Objection,” stated the counsél for the 
defense. “That is a conclusion.” 

“Continue, Mr. Cannon,” said the 
judge, “although I shall point out to the 
jury that at this time there is no evidence 
yet introduced to substantiate what you 
are saying.” 

“Thank you,” said the counsel for the 
defense. Returning to his seat beside the 
defendant, he continued to watch Can- 
non warily. 

Cannon resumed his speech. 


“ uring the night of November twen- 
D ty-second, or on the morning of 
the twenty-third, sometime, the 
body of Isham Reddick was dismembered 
and destroyed in an attempt to remove 
all evidence of the crime! Fortunately 
for justice, however, all traces of the 
crime were not removed. All evidence of 
the body was not destroyed beyond re- 
covery ... and other indisputable proofs 
of the crime were preserved by the early 
appearance of the authorities. 

“This evidence will be presented to 
you. You will appraise it, weigh it, con- 
sider. it. If, after you have heard the 
entire case, seen the evidence with your 
own eyes, you believe beyond any reason- 
able doubt that the accused is guilty, 
it is then your duty, your obligation, 
to return to this court your verdict 
attesting it.” He paused a moment, 
then added, “Thank you.” 

Charles Denman, chief coun- 
sel for the defense, was a sar- 
donic man with an alert face. 
Standing near a window in 


I had a costume 
designed for her. When 
I saw her in it she 
took my breath away. 
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the courtroom, his figure was silhou- 
etted against the light, and in the air 
behind him dust motes stirred sluggishly. 
“Usually,” he said to the jury, “this is 
the time when the defense states what 
it hopes to prove .. . even while I again 
remind you that neither the indictment 
of the defendant nor the prosecutor’s 
statements are proof ... but I believe 
that we will delay revealing our de- 
fense,” his voice dropped to a confiden- 
tial level, “because, frankly, I don’t be- 
lieve the prosecution has soundness or 
merit in its case. At this time, theirs is 
the burden of proof, and there let it 
remain. 

“You are going to be asked to listen 
to quite a story, in which someone has 
supposedly been killed. There is no 
corpse of the murdered person, there is 
no motive, and there were no witnesses. 
From this skein of gossamer fabrications 
you will be asked to decide . . . beyond 
all reasonable doubt . . . that murder 
has been committed. 

“When evidence and exhibits are in- 
troduced into this case . . . and undoubt- 
edly they will be introduced very im- 
pressively . . . ask yourselves what they 
prove. Please say to yourself, ‘What does 
this mean? Is it evidence of fact? Does 
it actually mean anything when re- 
viewed in the light of the entire case?’ 
Many persons have been convicted by 
circumstantial evidence who were inno- 
cent.” 

Cannon was on his feet, interrupting. 
“Objection, your honor!” 

“Objection sustained!” the court ruled. 
The judge instructed the jury, “You 
must overlook the last remark of the 
counsel for the defense.” 

Denman had been working hard, turn- 
ing the sympathy of the jury away from 
the District Attorney. His client, in the 
present case, had maintained his inno- 
cence. Denman’s clients seldom lied to 
him, and if he was convinced they were 
lying, he refused to represent them. But 
with this man, Denman was not sure that 
he knew the entire story; what he did 
know of it fascinated him. 

“There is very little more that I want 
to add now,” he continued, “except to 
remind you that my client has pleaded 
‘not guilty.’ That means he is not guilty 

. until such time as the charges are 
irrefutably proven. And, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, that time will never come!” 
Denman stood before the jurors silently 
for a moment. Then he nodded gently, 
turned, and retired to the defense table. 

The judge recessed the court. 


n the morning after I met Tally, 
QO I returned to the Delafield around 
noon, and she opened the door. 
Her hair was combed, she had her make- 


up on, and she looked beautiful. The 
hot-plate and coffee pot had already been 
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set up on top of the dresser, so we sat 
down and had breakfast—which in- 
cluded a sack of doughnuts I had 
brought along. “How did you sleep?” she 
asked. 

“Great,” I told her. “I slept with a 
guy’s dog all night. He has this mutt 
which always sleeps on the extra bed; 
whenever anyone sleeps in it, the dog 
won’t give it up. He shared it with me, 
but he insisted on the pillow.” 


sounded as bright as the sunlight. 
“Did you work last night?” 

“Sure. All three shows.” 

“Ts it fun?” 

“Not particularly,” I told her. And 
then I realized it was just a pose... it 
was fun. It wasn’t difficult to remember 
when I thought it was the greatest thing 
in life. So I started telling her about it. 

Our house, on the farm, had been a 
great, square, frame house. My life was 
the same as many farm boys’ and, I be- 
lieve, it was better than most. Our farm 
was prosperous, and our way of life was 
good. But a farm, I think, is a lonely 
place unless it is truly part of your life. 
Unfortunately, although I lived on one, 
it was never part of mine. 

When I was nine, just shortly before 
my tenth birthday, I saw a magic set 
displayed in the mail-order catalog de- 
livered to us each spring and fall. I re- 
alized I had never really wanted any- 
thing before in my life! 

The day the magic set arrived was a 
day which will never be equalled. Never 
again will the sunshine be so bright, nor 
the sky so blue, nor the world so beau- 
tiful. From that day on, I was never 
very far away from the set. As I grew 
older, I spent my allowance, and then my 
wages, on more complex equipment. l 
practiced in my room at every oppor- 
tunity; in the barn and in the fields, I 
carried odd cards and silver coins to palm 
until my hands and fingers worked inde- 
pendently of my brain. 

The summer I finished high school I 
was seventeen. In July a carnival played 
the Fourth at Oneida. That was our 
county-seat town—about ten miles the 
other side of Fairfax. A family named 
Murray, on the next farm, was going to 
drive over to Oneida and they offered to 
let me ride along. 

We arrived at the carnival grounds 
after dark. Strings of orange, blue, green, 
and red lights swung in the velvet realm 
of night. My senses were assaulted— 
sight, sound, smell. In that first moment 
I was lost. I was drunk with excitement, 
with an exhilaration which I had never 
known before. 

Quickly I separated myself from the 
Murrays. Guided by knowledge which I 
could not identify, I walked straight to 
a small red trailer parked on one side 


S: laughed, and in the morning it 


of the midway. A middle-aged man with 


. bushy sandy hair and a heavily veined 


nose was seated on the steps. 

“Are you the owner?” I asked. 

He turned his heavy eyes slowly to 
look at me to acknowledge my presence. 
He grunted. It might have been either 
an affirmation or a denial. 

“I want a job,” I told him earnestly. 
“I want to work for you. I'll do any- 
thing.” 

“I don’t need anything done. . 
replied. “Go on home, Son. . . .” 

My hands had been thtust in my pock- 
ets, and now in my embarrassment I 
found a silver dollar in my hand, and 
removed it from my trousers. Passing 
my hand before his eyes, I made the 
silver dollar appear and disappear at 
will; it ran up my arm, stopped, rolled 
down to the palm and faded into the air. 
Abruptly the man rose to his feet, stand- 
ing on the top step of the trailer tower- 
ing above me. 

“You ain’t bad, kid,” he said slowly. 
“You said you wanted to work?” 

“Yes... yes... sir!” I stammered in 
eagerness. 

The man shouted a name into the noise 
and confusion of the night. “Hey, Hym!” 
Immediately a figure materialized beside 
the trailer, a heavily muscled man, with 
thick bullish neck, and terribly scarred 
ears. “Hym, take a look at the kid. He’s 
good.” He motioned me to resume my 
palming. 


ym watched me from mean specula- 

H tive eyes. “Yeah, nice clean yokel 

face. He’d do all right selling.” 

He turned to the man in the trailer. “You 

talked with him?” The man with the red 

nose shook his head. “Okay,” said Hym, 
“PI talk to him.” 

We walked silently to the chow-top— 
the cooking tent—and sat at a planked 
dirty table. Hym rested his arms on the 
boards, and regarded me cautiously. 
“You live near here?” he asked. 

“No,” I replied, lying . . . not know- 
ing why, except caution seemed to de- 
mand it. “I come from a town in Minne- 
sota—about three hundred miles from 
here.” 

Hym grunted, pleased with the infor- 
mation. “Got any folks who might come 
after you?” 

“No,” I replied, resolutely shutting my 
parents from my mind. 

He nodded, “Okay, kid. Here’s the 
pitch. Pm putting you on as a ticket- 
seller. I start you at the girl-show ’cause 
the admission there is thirt’ cents.” 
Reaching in his pocket, he withdrew a 
handful of silver. “Like this, see. PI 
show you. Make like I’ve already handed 
you your ticket—here, I shove it in your 
left mitt. Now you hold out your right 
mitt for your change. I count it for 
you .. . outa one dollar, sir, thirt’ 


” he 


cents, thirt’-five, fort’-five, fifty, seventy- 
five, and one dollar. T’anks!” 

I found myself nodding instinctively 
to his counting; in my hand was a heap 
of pennies, nickels, and dimes. “Okay,” 
said Hym with a wicked grin, “count it 
yourself, kid,” 

I did. There was fifty cents in my hand. 
There should have been seventy. Hym 
continued with his lecture. 

Finally, he said, “. . . And that’s it. 
Got it?” 

Miserably I looked at him, and his eyes 
were fixed on me in a hard, expectant 
stare. As if reading my mind, he shrugged 
and lurched awkwardly to his feet. From 
a distance, I heard my voice saying . . . 
in mingled shame and excitement .. . 
“Yes ... I've got it!” 

“All right,” said Hym. “You get your 
meals free in the chow-top, and you can 
find your own place to sleep in any of the 
sleeping-tops. You get paid ten bucks a 
week.” He waited for my protest, and 
when it didn’t come, his savage face re- 
laxed. “Insida week, kid, you'll be steal- 
ing three times that much from me.” He 
walked out into the excitement of the 
night. 


stand,” the clerk announced. Can- 

non approached the witness chair 
and asked conversationally, “What is 
your name?” 

“Daniel F. Mikleson. I’m a lieutenant, 
attached to the Homicide East Squad.” 

“Do you remember what happened to 
you on the morning of November twenty- 
third of last year?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

The lieutenant explained that he had 
been sent to examine the premises of a 
brownstone house located on East Eighty- 
ninth Street. After he had rung the bell 
for five minutes, the door had been 
opened by a man. 

“Do you see that same man here in the 
courtroom?” 

“Yes, I do.” The lieutenant looked 
steadily at the defendant. “He is seated 
over there.” 

“Please go over and place your hand 


“T: witness will please take the 


on his arm.” The officer walked stiffly to 
where the accused was seated, touched 
his arm briefly, and returned to the 
witness stand. 


f; hen you reached the basement 

W of the house, tell me, what did 

you find?” asked Cannon. 

“There was a large furnace room, to- 
gether with a laundry and~ bathrooms.” 
Mikleson added, “Also there were some 
other...” 

“Let’s concentrate on the furnace 
room, please.” 

“The house requires a very large fur- 
nace. It’s a big place. That day was a 
warm one, but there was a real, blister- 
ing fire going,” replied Mikleson. 

“One moment, please,” Cannon inter- 
rupted. “With the court’s permission, and 
opposing counsel’s consent, I would like 
to introduce the official weather reports. 
During the warm spell last fall, the off- 
cial temperatures for November twenty- 
second were a low of 68 degrees, and a 
high of 74 degrees; on November twenty- 
third a low of 71 degrees, a high of 76 
degrees.” He held up a card and passed 
it to the jury. “All right, Mr. Mikleson, 
continue please.” 

The detective returned to his testimony. 
“The furnace was extremely hot . .. so 
hot I couldn’t put my hand on it.” 

“Did that seem unusual to you?” 

“Yes, it did. Because of the weather 
. .. it was so warm that hardly any heat 
was needed at all. Then I looked around 
the furnace room and saw that it just 
lately had been scrubbed.” 

“What else did you notice about the 
room?” 

“From the marks on the floor and the 
wall, there were indications a wooden 
bench recently had been in the furnace 
room.” 

“With the overheated furnace, the wa- 
ter on the floor, and the missing bench, 
you decided to investigate further. What 
did you find?” Cannon asked Mikleson. 

“Well,” Mikleson said slowly, “on the 
floor, by the outside of the furnace there’s 
a small area where the concrete is 
chipped away . . . about like a small 


i saucer. Part of this shallow hole runs 


under the outer shell of the furnace a 
few inches. In that small cavity in the 
floor, nearly hidden from sight, I found 
part of a human finger!” 

Cannon exhibited a medical vial. With- 
in, floating in formaldehyde, was a section 
of finger approximately two joints in 
length. “Is this the finger you found?” 

Deliberately, Mikelson identified it. 

“Thank you, Lieutenant. That will be 
all,” said Cannon. Then turning to the 
counsel for the defense, he asked, “Do 
you wish to examine, Mr. Denman?” 

“Yes,” Denman said, rising. He glanced 
at a sheet of paper, covered with notes, 
which he held in his hand, and leisurely 
approached Mikleson. 

“Is it true, Lieutenant, that the Homi- 
cide Squad personally investigates all the 
trash and refuse burned in all the fur- 
naces in this city?” 

“It does if the furnaces got bodies in 
them!” Mikleson retorted grimly. 

With an inward sigh, Denman returned 
to his examination of the witness. 


was working, the first show went on 

at nine-thirty each night. Conse- 
quently, I arrived at the club before nine 
o’clock to get into my costume, check my 
props, and put on my make-up. But regu- 
larly each evening, I would meet Tally at 
the Delafield and we’d have dinner to- 
gether in one of the inexpensive grab- 
joints along Eighth Avenue, and then 
wander over to Broadway. 

In the evenings, after dinner, we 
walked hand in hand, talking, laughing, 
exploring. One night, while we were look- 
ing over the pictures in the lobby of a 
movie, I realized that Tally might have 
a chance to get on with the circus which 
had just opened its season in New York. 

“I have an idea,” I told her. “How’d 
you like a job with the circus? The pay 
for a show girl isn’t bad—and you don’t 
have to have any experience—just be 
beautiful. You get nearly nine months’ 
work, room and board. Tomorrow we'll 
go over to the Garden and catch the 
matinee, and see the director about it.” 


\ the club, the Martinique, where I 
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“Were you ever with the circus, Lew?” 
she asked. 

“Sure,” I told her. “I was with it for 
two seasons. That was before the war. I 
was real young then ... and it seems a 
long time ago. The circus is a life all to 
itself. There’re people with it now who 
were old-timers when I worked with it.” 


“Tell me about the circus. What’s 

it like?” We started toward the 
hotel, walking slowly through the crowds, 
while I told her the facts of life about 
the Big One. 

“If I should get the job, you wouldn’t 
consider coming along with me?” she 
asked. 

“No,” I told her. “I’ve spent too long 
now trying to build up my own act. If I 
ever went back, Ild have to return to 
clown-alley, and behind that clown make- 
up, no one would ever hear of me again.” 

The next day we stood in the great 
passageway, behind the arena, hugging 
the wall closely. Before us a great line 
was forming as the performers gathered. 

For a moment Tally closed her eyes to 
the confusion, and, when she opened 
them, a clown was standing by her side 
watching her. She searched the grotesque 
face made up in red, white, and black. 
“Go on, you dig me?” the clown’s voice 
croaked. 

She laughed without embarrassment. 
“I’m sorry. You surprised me, that’s all.” 

“This is Hammy Nolan,” I told her. 
“I’ve known him since we were in the 
alley together. Ham, this is a friend of 
mine... Tally Shaw.” 

“Hi, kid,” Ham acknowledged the in- 
troduction in his normal voice. 

“Ham,” I said seriously, “Tally here 
needs a job. Is Seaton still the program 
director for the show?” 

“Yeah, still is.” 

“Do you think he needs any girls?” 

Nolan shook his head slowly. A huge 
ruffled collar encircled his neck, and his 
ballooning costume magnified his size. 
“Now’s not the time to ask him, Lew. The 
‘First-of-May’-ers haven’t cleared out yet.” 

Tally glanced at me, puzzled. I ex- 
plained. “He means the people who join 
the circus in the South, and stay with 
it when it comes north. They leave around 
the first of May when the show takes 
to the road.” 

“Wait another three or four weeks,” 
Nolan advised. 

“I guess you're right,” I agreed. 

Ham regarded Tally. “A good-looking 
gal, Lew. Are you still doing that magic 
act?” 

“Yes.” 

“She’d sure dress up your own stuff. 
Why don’t you use her yourself?” 

That was the way I got a partner. 
After that day in the circus, I spent each 
afternoon . . . all afternoon . . . rehears- 
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g" tucked her hand over my arm. 


ing Tally. I worked out special bits of 
business so she would have an oppor- 
tunity to remain on stage. Basically, my 
act was built around three major illu- 
sions, and between the major illusions I 
had a number of shorter tricks which I 
worked ... one after another . . . very 
quickly. 

By careful timing and prearranged 
moves to catch the audience’s eyes for 
a split second—Tally permitted me to 
work free of the audience’s observation. 
Through this maneuver my act was 
better, faster, and could be more com- 
plicated. 

I arranged for a costume to be de- 
signed and made for her, and the first 
time I saw her in it, she took my breath 
away. 

I added the traditional black evening 
cape to my own evening clothes, made in 
such a manner that I could change the 
color of the lining from crimson to pur- 
ple to yellow by opening and closing it. 
But it was my beautiful Tally who im- 
mediately put new color and new life 
into the routine. 

After we were married, I moved back 
into the Delafield. I had been there only 
a few days, when I realized belatedly that 
something was missing. It was the small 
leather grip, the very heavy one which 
Tally had owned. “Hey, Doll,” I said, 
“where’s all the luggage?” 

“What luggage?” At the moment she 
was digging out the coffee maker from 
under the bed. 

“You know what luggage,” I replied. 

“Why, my hat box is in the closet, 
dear.” 

“Yes, but where’s that little leather 
grip? The one you had weighed down 
with uranium or something?” 

“Oh, that.” She replied casually, not 
looking up from the floor where she was 
kneeling. “I got rid of it.” 

I don’t know why I thought it was im- 
portant; perhaps it was because she’d 
had only two suitcases in the world... 
and now she had only one. 

I didn’t pretend to know very much 
about women, but I still had enough 
sense to doubt that any woman... if she 
has a choice . . . ever leaves home with 
just the clothes on her back and a few 
pieces of lingerie. 


tion of Harold Lafosky, a member 
of the laboratory squad, who was a 
witness for the prosecution. Lafosky testi- 
fied that he had arrived on the premises 
together with officers Meyers and Cane. 
They had examined carefully the furnace 
room, first, and later the rest of the base- 
ment. Finally, they had completed the 
examination of the upper stories of the 
brownstone. 
“Now,” said Cannon, “I am going to 
show you several objects. I want you to 


(Cite was involved in the examina- 


identify them if you can. First, do you 
recognize this?” He opened a flat, card- 
board box and extracted a small, charred, 
nearly flat piece of metal. The lump of 
lead was stained darkly by fire. 

“Yes,” Lafosky identified it. “I found 
that bullet underneath the furnace, with- 
in the ash receptacle.” 

Cannon extended another very small 
box, not more than two inches square. 
“Open it, please, and tell me what you see 
inside.” 

Lafosky opened the box. “I see a tooth 
here.” ° 

“Have you seen it before?” 

“Yes, sir.” Lafosky continued, giving 
the location of the brownstone, the time, 
and the date he had found the tooth, un- 
derneath the firebox of the furnace, in the 
ash receptacle. 

“I also submit this in evidence,” re- 
marked Cannon, picking up a brown 
manila envelope. “Please observe this en- 
velope closely. Have you ever seen it 
before?” 

“Yes, it contains a small amount of 
ashes,” replied Lafosky. 

“Where did you find these ashes?” 

“Underneath the firebox of the fur- 
nace, in the ash receptacle.” 

“The same place where you found the 
tooth, and the bullet, is it not?” asked 
Cannon. 

“Yes, the same.” 

“Thank you,” said Cannon. He offered 
the envelope as evidence. Lafosky was 
excused, and Herman Meyers was called 
to the witness stand. 


eyers, a big man with an angry red 
M face, identified himself as a po- 

liceman and said he had accom- 
panied Lafosky and had been present 
during the examination of the basement 
furnace room. 

“While Mr. Lafosky was examining the 
furnace, what were you doing, Mr. 
Meyers?” 

“I was looking over the rest of the 
room. I was giving it a going over.” 

“Did you find anything?” 

“I found a trash box. It was filled with 
odds and ends of junk. All kinds.” 

Cannon carefully unwrapped a roll of 
oiled paper. The package was about 
twelve inches long, and when it was 
opened exposed a length of bone, badly 
charred and so smoked that it resembled 
a length of black stick. Attached to it was 
a paper tag. “Do you recognize this?” He 
handed the roll of paper, wrapped 
around the bone, to Meyers, who identi- 
fied it. 

“It’s a piece of bone.” 

Cannon continued. “Mr. Meyers, did 
you find anything else of interest?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Cannon handed him a small piece of 
two-by-four wood and a tatter of canvas, 
both badly burned. “You found these?” 


“Yes,” Meyers identified both. Meyers 
was then released from the stand, and 
Arthur Cane was sworn in. Cane testified 
that he had been with Lafosky and 
Meyers and had examined the rest of the 
basement, as well as some parts of the 
house. 

“In examining the basement, what did 
you find?” asked Cannon. 


the cracks in the concrete floor. 

I put them in a glass vial, and 
on the vial I pasted a gummed sticker. 
I then wrote my name and date on the 
label.” 

“Is this the label? And is this the 
vial?” 

“That is right.” 

“What did you do next?” 

“In the basement bathroom I discon- 
nected the trap in the drain below the 
wash basin, and from it collected some 
residue . . . such as is usually found in 
such places. This residue I also put in a 
glass vial, pasted a label on it, and signed 
my name and date. On this second label, 
however, I added the word ‘bath-b.’ This 
was to identify the vial as containing ma- 
terial found in the bathroom located in 
the basement of the house.” 

“Then,” Cannon continued, “you exam- 
ined other rooms in the basement. What 
did you find?” 

“In the laundry room was a metal 
locker, or work box, which contained the 
usual household type of hand tools, in- 
cluding a hatchet.” 

“Ts this the hatchet you found?” Can- 
non handed the sizable, claw-type hatch- 
et to Cane; the witness examined the 
initials which he had marked on the tool 
and identified it. 

“And now one final identification, Mr. 
Cane. This white envelope, containing a 
number of hairs, has your name and the 
date, November twenty-third, marked on 
it. Can you identify this envelope, and 
state where you found the hairs?” 

“The hairs are from a brush owned by 
Isham Reddick, a chauffeur living at that 
address. The brush was found in Red- 
dick’s room, located in the servants’ quar- 
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ters on the top floor. I removed the hairs 
from Reddick’s brush, placed them in 
the envelope, sealed it, and marked it 
with my name and the date.” 

“Thank you. That will be all,” con- 
cluded Cannon. 

Denman rose for cross-examination, 
recalling Lafosky to the stand. Denman 
concentrated on Lafosky’s damaging evi- 
dence of the tooth while ignoring his 
other testimony—for the moment. 

The attorney for the defense eyed 
Lafosky coldly. “As I understand it, you 
marked a tooth you found with nail 
polish? Is that correct?” 

Lafosky squirmed uneasily. “Yes.” 

Denman continued his examination re- 
lentlessly, but finally dismissed Lafosky. 
He shrugged to himself, checked his 
notes, and then called Meyers back to 
the stand. 


shows daily at the Martinique. It’s a 

rather upside-down way of living, 
because by the time you get to bed it’s 
nearly morning. Between shows there is 
very little to do. With not enough time 
to go very far, or do very much, the per- 
formers as a rule sit around backstage 
talking, or playing gin rummy. Tally and 
I shared a small dressing room. It was 
scarcely more than a large closet, with 
two straight-back chairs and a lighted 
make-up table. 

Each night, in one way or another, she 
told me a little about herself . . . how her 
parents had been killed in an auto acci- 
dent when she was a very small child, 
and she had gone to live with a great 
uncle and aunt. The aunt had died eight 
years later. “Then there was just Uncle 
Will and me,” she explained. “Even then 
he was an elderly man, although some- 
how I never thought of him as such. He 
was an engraver, but he was really more 
than that. He was an artist. A real one. 
See .. .” she unsnapped a small bracelet 
from her wrist, and opened a tiny locket 
attached to it... “this is me... an 
engraving Uncle Will did of me on my 
fourteenth birthday.” She handed the 
locket to me, and I tilted the flat golden 


Te and I were doing the three 


surface against the light. Suddenly the 
face of a young girl was smiling into 
mine. It was the face of Tally as she had 
been years before; the miniature details 
of the features, the feather-like tracery of 
the lines were exquisite. Nodding silently, 
I snapped it shut and handed it back to 
her. 

She continued, “He always wanted to 
be an engraver . . . a great one, in the 
tradition of Diirer. As a young man, he 
went to Europe to study there. Engraving 
as an art was beginning to die out; when 
he returned to this country, he married, 
and in order to earn a living . . . he be- 
came a photo-engraver.” 

“Is that what he did then . . . the rest 
of his life?” 

“Yes.” Her voice was tied by sympathy 
to the past. “He always had a job... 
and made good money. He kept an en- 
graving bench and tools at home, and 
once in a while he’d start a steel engrav- 
ing or an etching at home. When he had 
finished it, hed pound it up or destroy 
it. Or he’d give it to anyone who said he 
liked it...” 

On another night, in the dressing room, 
Tally was brushing the long velvet gloves 
which belonged to her costume. 

. “Tell me,” I said, “about the house 
where you lived . . . the place where 
Uncle Will kept his engraver’s bench.” 

Tally slipped her arm around my shoul- 
der. Lighting a cigarette, I passed it to 
her. “Go on,” I said. “Tell me all about 
ate 

“Well,” she replied, “we lived in Phila- 
delphia on a little street. It was one of 
those streets of row-houses, and it was a 
small house. Downstairs, in the winter, 
Uncle Will glassed in the porch. We 
used to store our galoshes and umbrellas 
there. When Auntie was alive, she always 
wanted to find another house, but we 
never did.” 


ne night I was in the dressing 
O room reading the paper. There 
was a story about a con man who 
had been picked up for working the old 
sealed-envelope switch. I read the story 
aloud to Tally, and when I had finished, 
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Tooth and Nafl cnn 


I chuckled. Surprisingly, she didn’t join 
me. “No one ever pulled that on Uncle 
Will,” she said, “but I guess it’s the only 
one they missed.” 

“You mean the old man was a mark?” 
I asked. 

“No, not that. He was always open to 
a hard luck story, and he was always an 
optimist; between the two, he was nearly 
always broke. All during the years he was 
working, he made a good salary, but we 
never had any money. Uncle Will would 
lend money to anyone who asked him. 
And he was forever buying things . . . 
things that would make a fortune over- 
night . .. and never did! Uncle Will was 
. . . he thought everybody was honest . . . 
like himself. Even when he was old and 
sick . . . and childish . . . he still be- 
lieved in miracles.” 

She managed a smile. “It’s funny,” she 
said, “about the only two men in my life 
I have loved are you and Uncle Will. ... 
And you are so different. Uncle Will was 
... a... was entirely unsophisticated. 
He lived in a wonderful world all by 
himself. While you . . . wise guy... 
know all the answers, don’t you?” Stand- 
ing on her toes, she locked her arms 
around my neck, and kissed me on the 
mouth. 

“I love you, darling,” she said softly, 
“and I’m glad you’re in love with me.” 
Gently, she loosened her arms, and took 
a step back. “I’d hate to be the person 
you really hated, Lew.” 

“Wait a minute!” I said, trying to 
laugh it off. “Where’d this conversation 
come from? I don’t hate anyone. I love 
the world. I’m a do-gooder! I beat a 
drum.” 

“Yes, dear.” Tally turned, smiling, and 
slipped into her coat. “I’m going out to 
get a candy bar. May I bring you one?” 
she asked, banteringly. 

“No,” I replied, “bring me an oyster 
instead. One with a pearl in it.” 

And so, for a while, that was the way 
it was. It was a life held tightly within 
itself, in the night. 


he man in the witness chair was 
[Perus Chief Medical Examiner 
Howard M. Eggleston. He answered 
questions precisely and with authority. 

Cannon addressed his witness. “Now, 
Dr. Eggleston, I have a number of ex- 
hibits. As I introduce them to the court, 
I will ask you to identify them. First, this 
hatchet identified by Mr. Cane; have you 
examined it in your laboratory?” 

“T have.” 

“What did you find?” 

“At the point of the ‘V’ where the 
claws on the hatchet come together, there 
were traces of blood and several hairs.” 

“Could you identify the blood as hu- 
man blood?” 

“Yes, sir. It was human blood known 


as type O,” said the medical examiner. 
` “Was it possible to identify the hair?” 

“The hair was identified as coming 
from a human head.” 

“Thank you. Now here is an envelope, 
also identified by Mr. Cane, which con- 
tains several hairs taken from the hair 
brush of Isham Reddick. Have you exam- 
ined these hairs?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Eggleston. “The 
hairs in the envelope are identical with 
the hairs found on the hatchet.” 

Cannon. continued his examination. 
“Here is a piece of canvas, identitied by 
Harold Lafosky. Have you examined it?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“What did you find?” 

“The canvas had been burned by fire, 
and contained traces of paint, and stains 
of blood.” Eggleston paused, then added, 
“Tt was human blood ... type O.” 


two vials of scrapings identified 

by Detective Cane contained type O 
blood, Cannon’ said, “This envelope was 
identified by Mr. Lafosky. It contains a 
sampling of ashes gathered from the ash 
receptacle beneath the firebox of the fur- 
nace. You have examined the contents. 
Will you tell the court what your analysis 
showed?” 

The Deputy Chief Medical Examiner 
withdrew a slip of paper from his pocket, 
referred to it briefly, and then recited a 
long list of chemical properties, in a flat 
unaccented voice. When he had finished, 
Cannon turned to the jury and said, 
“Does that mean the possibility of human 
flesh . . . or rather, what might at one 
time have been human flesh?” 

“That is correct.” 

There was a long moment of complete 
silence in the courtroom. 

“Now, Doctor, another important point 
of identification,” Cannon continued. The 
prosecuting attorney unrolled the sheath 
of oiled paper. Within was thé length of 
charred bone, with a tag bearing the 
name of Detective Meyers. 

“Can you tell me if you have examined 
this?” said Cannon. “And if you have, 
please tell me your findings.” 

Eggleston said, “I have examined it. 
It is a length of bone termed the tibia. 
It is of human origin and belonged to an 
adult male.” 

“Could you determine the height of 
such a male?” 

“Yes, within certain limits. The male 
was between five feet ten and six feet 
tall.” 

“Thank you. And now, one final iden- 
tification.” Cannon presented the vial of 
formaldehyde containing the section of 
finger. Eggleston examined it, and stated 
that it was a section of a human finger, 
consisting of that portion between the 
middle joint and the tip of the finger. It 


Vi establishing the fact that the 


was from the third finger of the right 
hand. “Can you tell the court how it was 
severed from the hand?” asked Cannon. 
“By a sharp instrument.” 
“Is it not true that a sharp instrument 
such as a hatchet might have done it?” 
“It could have been done by a hatchet.” 
“Thank you, Doctor. That will be all.” 
Cannon turned to Denman. “Your wit- 
ness, Counselor.” 


amine the witness later,’ Denman 
replied without rising. 

Cannon then called Officer Charles L. 
Risko to the stand. When Risko had 
taken the oath, Cannon asked him, “You 
are employed in the Bureau of Identifi- 
cation, of the Police Department, City of 
New York. Is that correct?” 

“Yes, sir. That is correct.” Risko then 
identified the print from the severed fin- 
ger as belonging to one Isham Reddick, 
taken from his application for a license to 
drive a cab. He was then excused, again 
without cross-examination by Denman, 
and Cannon called Lincoln M. Means to 
the stand. 

“You are employed in the Bureau of 
Licenses, Police Department, City of New 
York, Mr. Means?” 

La | am.” 

“You have with you the original appli- 
cation made out by one Isham Reddick 
when he applied for a license to drive a 
cab?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Will you please read the information 
regarding Isham Reddick’s physical ap- 
pearance that you have.” 

Reading from the original application 
form, Means recited aloud: “Sex, male; 
age, 36; eyes, blue; hair, black; weight, 
175 pounds; height, five feet eleven 
inches.” 

“That will be all.” Again, Denman 
waived his cross-examination, reserving 
the right to cross-examine later. Beside 
Denman, the accused sat, head partly 
bowed, hands folded on the table. 

The next witness to take the stand was 
Stanley Boss, a doctor of dentistry. Can- 


1 will reserve the right to cross-ex- 















non began examining him concerning the 
tooth found and identified by Detective 
Lafosky. “Can you say if you have ever 
seen this tooth before?” he asked Boss. 

“Yes, sir. I am very familiar with it.” 

“Will you please tell the court how you 
can identify it?” 

The dentist adjusted his rimless glasses 
nervously. Clearing his throat, he be- 
Panic. 

“Mr. Reddick—a new patient—com- 
plained that his three back molars had 
been paining him. I took x-rays, but 
there seemed to be no reason for his dis- 
tress. The patient, however, had a tooth 
missing from the front of his mouth. We 
discussed the possibility of replacing it. 
He told me it would depend on how much 
it cost, and I made him a very reasonable 
price to put in a removable bridge, and 
he accepted it.” 

“You then proceeded to make the tooth 
for Isham Reddick?” 

“Yes, sir. I made it myself. I keep a 
complete record of all work done .. . 
measurements, and degree of coloring.” 

“So, Dr. Boss, when you saw the tooth 
which had been offered in evidence here, 
you could identify it as the same one you 
had made for Isham Reddick?” 

“Yes, sir. It is the identical tooth.” 

Mrs. Boss, who acted as the dentist’s 
nurse, was called to the stand next and 
testified that a blood-type record was 
made for reference in case of extractions 
and dental surgery. 

“What blood type did Mr. Reddick 
have?” 

“According to my record, Mr. Reddick 
had blood-type O.” 


T: paraphrase a line of Porgy’s, 
” 


“Happiness is a sometime thing. 

I know, however, that those months 

of our marriage in New York, when we 

were working at the Martinique, were 
happy ones. 

Only a few days before we closed there, 

I hurried back to the hotel with a new 

contract for five weeks at the Lark Club 

in Philadelphia. After I explained to 

Tally about it, she said, “Lew, I . . . wish 
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you wouldn’t take it... .” Her voice was 
so low as to be barely audible. 

“Huh?” I asked. 

Shaking her head slowly, she refused 
to meet my eyes. Then it came to me that 
beneath the impassive face she was strug- 
gling with other emotions . . . ones I 
couldn’t name. Swallowing several times, 
Tally said, “It . . . isn’t Uncle Will.” She 
examined her hands, her head lowered. 
“Do I have to go with you?” 

I lit a cigarette. “Sure, Doll,” I told 
her. “The manager in the club at Philly 
said, ‘I don’t give a damn about that 
magician, but be sure the doll gets here.’ ” 

The following week we closed in New 
York and began packing for Philadelphia. 
I had my old wardrobe trunk, and Tally 
had begun to accumulate a few things 
herself. She bought a set of matched 
luggage—two of the cases were standard 
size, and a third was quite small; it 
could be carried in her hand—a small 
overnight case. 


e had been playing in Philadel- 

WV phia for a week when the phone 

call came. We were staying at the 

Hotel McAndrews, which is another 

show-business hotel, located near the 

night-club district. Our room was on the 

top floor, on a corner, facing the front 
of the building. 

When the day arrived . . . the one with 
the phone call . . . we were sleeping late. 
The phone rang, and I let it ring for 
several minutes hoping that Tally would 
answer it. But when she made no effort 
to do so, I pulled myself together suffi- 
ciently to reach out an arm and take it 
off the hook. Putting it to my ear, I said, 
“Yes? What is it?” 

A peculiar quality of silence on the 
other end aroused me to complete con- 
sciousness. Instantly I was awake, listen- 
ening intently, although there was noth- 
ing to hear. “Hello! Hello!” I paused 
and jiggled the receiver. “Hello?” 

After a long moment, over the line a 
voice said thinly, “I’ll pay you twenty-five 
grand for ’em.” 

“Who is this?” I demanded. “You'll 
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For an instant a great flapping shadow covered 
the sun. Then death lay on the street beside me. 


pay me twenty-five grand for what?” 

“You know,” replied the voice, and 
hung up. 

Slowly I returned the phone to its 
cradle. Swinging my legs over the side of 
the bed, I reached for my cigarettes. I 
decided someone was trying to kid me... 
was trying to pull a gag. I shrugged the 
idea away, and now wide awake, began 
making some coffee. Tally awakened and 
sat up in bed. “Boy, are you a lousy 
maid,” I told her. “Do you want a cup?” 

“Oh, yes, please.” Stretching her arms 
in the air, she shook her head, her hair 
fanning over the pillow as she leaned 
back. Taking the cup to her, I sat beside 
her on the bed. “Did I hear the phone 
ring?” she asked sipping the coffee. 

“Those weren’t the bells of St. Mary’s.” 
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“Who was it?” she asked drowsily, not 
really caring. 

“A voice. A mysterious voice ... and, 
if I sound corny, I can’t help it.” 

“Stop fooling, darling,” she replied. 
“Who was it? A wrong number?” 

“Probably some fool’s idea of humor.” 

“What did he say?” 

“Whoever it was said, ‘TIl pay you 
twenty-five grand for them.’ ” 

“What!” Tally sat upright in bed, 
spilling her coffee. Leaping to my feet, I 
took the cup from her trembling hands. 
Her face was gray with fear, and she was 
unable to speak. 

“Doll!” I placed the cup on the table 
and gathered her hands in mine. “Tally! 
What is it? What’s wrong? Tell me!” 

She pulled her hands free, and throw- 


ing her arms around my neck buried her 
face against my chest. We sat like that 
for a long time, not saying anything .. . 
just holding each other. Finally, she said, 
“Lew, I don’t know . . . I don’t know 
what to do... .” 

“Tell me,” I reassured her, “and what- 
ever it is, we'll figure out what to do.” I 
lit a cigarette, and pressing her back 
against the pillows, placed it between her 
lips. 

“T don’t know where to start,” she said 
slowly. “I don’t even know exactly when 
it started. . . . There was this man. We 
called him Greenleaf.” 

“Who was he?” 

“I don’t know . . . really, I never met 
him. I only talked to him a few times on 
the phone... .” 

She began trembling, and I patted her 
shoulder. “All right, Doll,” I said, “you 
talked to him on the phone. About what?” 

“About the plates . . . the counterfeit 
engravings Uncle Will was making.” 

“You did what?” I stared at her, not 
believing her words. Her mouth quivered, 
and I said more softly, “Look, perhaps 
you'd better tell me . . . right from the 
beginning.” Walking over to the dresser, 
I handed her a clean handkerchief. Wip- 
ing her eyes, she attempted a smile. 


“ nce,” she said, “I think I told 
O you how Uncle Will believed 
everyone. And everyone took ad- 
vantage of him, with crazy ideas and 
plans to make money. When he was an 
old man, he didn’t have anything left. . . . 
“The company he’d worked for all 
those years was sold and the new owners 
let him go because they thought he was 
too old. At first, he just couldn’t believe 
it. He’d sit around the house all day and 
pretend to read the want ads, and write 
letters to different companies, but . . . of 
course . . . nothing happened. After a 
long time, he just had to believe it. When 
he finally did face it, it broke his heart 
and his spirit, too. He was just an old 
man, too old to work, too useless to be 
worth his pay.” 

Hugging her arms around her body, 
she sorted through the memories of the 
past. Will Shaw didn’t go crazy or lose 
his mind, he simply refused to live in 
the world the way it was. Little by little, 
he changed. Unimportant things at first; 
he began to stop shaving . . . skipping 
days, and then a week; he stopped wear- 
ing ties; his shoe laces would break, and 
he’d just tie them farther down the shoe. 

“How'd you get along?” I asked. 

Tally naturally had to find a job. Will 
Shaw had a very small old-age pension, 
but it didn’t begin to be enough. She 
worked as a cashier in a store downtown, 
and on Saturdays and Sundays handled 
the cash register for the drugstore in the 
neighborhood. Working like that, Tally 
was away from home a lot and that left 


Uncle Will alone. On nice days hed 
sit in Washington Square, in the little 
park, which is right in the middle of the 
printing and publishing district, proba- 
ably hoping to see some of his old friends. 


ill Shaw came home one day... 

W happy, walking on air. He was se- 

cretive, puffed up with pride, and 

let drop the fact he was going to get a 

job. Although he wouldn’t tell his niece 

anything more about it, he hinted that it 

had something to do with the government. 

Very secret! She thought possibly he was 
making it up. 

For several weeks, he talked about a 
very important man he had met. They 
would meet downtown and talk together 
in the Square. Finally, the old man came 
home with a check; it was made out to 
cash, and signed by a man named Green- 
leaf. 

“How much was the check for?” I 
asked. 

“For thirty-five dollars. At first, I 
didn’t believe the check would be good. 
Uncle Will was very happy; he told me 
that Greenleaf was backing him and was 
going to lend him thirty-five dollars every 
week until he landed a big job. We 
needed the money so desperately that I 
decided to cash the check. Then I held 
the money .. . without spending it . . . in 
case the check was returned. But it wasn’t 
returned; it was good. After that, each 
Friday Uncle Will gave me a check, and 
I endorsed it and had it cashed.” 

“Weren’t you suspicious?” 

“At first I was,” she agreed, “but then 

. oh, I don’t know.” 

For once someone was giving Will 
Shaw money instead of taking it, and they 
needed the money so badly. He began 
working in his little shop down in the 
basement, sometimes deep into the night. 
He kept the workshop padlocked, never 
letting his niece in, evading the subject 
of his activities. Tally, not wishing to hurt 
him, left him alone. 

“And all this time you never met 
Greenleaf?” 

“No. Several times he called on the 
phone to talk to Uncle Will, and I’d an- 


swer the phone if he was in the base- 
ment.” 

One night Greenleaf called. 

Will Shaw picked up the phone and 
she could hear his part of the conversa- 
tion. He’d finished whatever it was he’d 
been doing, and was now anxious to get 
his big, new job. The old man began 
arguing and Tally was surprised to see 
him crying. Just before he hung up, he 
shouted, “Nobody can have them until I 
get my job!” 

Tottering to the kitchen, he sat beside 
the table. Putting his arms on it, holding 
his head, he sat there, babbling, half 
crying. She tried to calm him, and after 
a while he told her what had happened. 

Will Shaw had met Greenleaf one day 
in Washington Square, quite by accident, 
and they had continued to meet after 
that as acquaintances. The old man had 
told his newly found listener that once 
he had been a master engraver. Green- 
leaf, in turn, confided that he was a per- 
sonal friend of the head of the Bureau of 
Printing and Engraving in Washington, 
D.C., and promised to speak to his friend 
regarding a job for the old man. 

Several weeks later, however, Green- 
leaf relayed the information from Wash- 
ington that Will Shaw was too old. The 
spirits of Will Shaw plummeted to new 
depths of despair. Greenleaf eventually 
suggested a solution—one which the old 
man was in no condition to weigh or con- 
sider, but which he grasped eagerly. 

Will Shaw was to make a duplicate set 
of plates; he was to make them so ex- 
pertly that they would be indistinguish- 
able from the original engravings. Green- 
leaf would take the plates to Washington 
and show them to his friend. When the 
Bureau was unable to tell the duplicate 
plates from their own, the proof would be 
before its eyes, and the job would be 
given to the old man. 


to the old man to live on while he 
made the engravings, and cau- 
tioned the old engraver against the dan- 
ger of hurrying the work. When Shaw 
finally was hired on a good salary in 


Grete offered to advance money 


Washington, he could repay the loan to 
Greenleaf. 

“Your uncle must have been pretty far 
gone to fall for it,” I said. “It was an 
obvious confidence setup from the very 
beginning. Greenleaf met Will Shaw... 
accidentally . . . like a chicken-hawk 
meets a chicken!” 

“Uncle Will was possessed with just 
one idea... to get a job. Lew,” her voice 
was pleading, “you must remember that 
the old man wasn’t... right... any- 
more... .” 

“All right,” I agreed. “He was sick 
and senile. Then what happened?” 

When Tally finally understood, she 
made her uncle give her the key. Down- 
stairs in his workshop were complete 
plates for five, ten, and twenty dollar 
bills. She was convinced that Greenleaf 
intended to use them himself, and real- 
ized she had to get them out of the house 
at once. It was still early in the evening, 
so she put them in the little leather bag 
and took them over to Doremus’ Drug 
Store, putting the bag in her locker, and 
turning the combination. Worriedly, she 
sat at the fountain and had a coke. 


he returned home; the house was 
S quiet. Will Shaw wasn’t around. 

J She went into the kitchen where 
she had left him, and then looked up- 
stairs in his room. Back in the kitchen 
again, she noticed that the door leading 
downstairs to the basement wasn’t tightly 
closed, and a light was on. Immediately 
she thought that Uncle Will had gone 
down to his workroom. Opening the door 
to call, she saw him. He was lying at the 
foot of the stairs on the concrete floor. 

“Dead?” I asked, but there was no 
question in my voice. 

“Yes.” She paused, then continued 
quietly. “I don’t remember too much 
about the rest of the night. I called the 
doctor, and he notified the police. As far 
as the police were concerned, it was just 
a routine investigation of an accidental 
death.” 

“Wasn’t it accidental?” 

“At first I thought it was,” she said. 
“Uncle Will might have fallen or stum- 
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New York, N.Y.: The amazing story of 
a leading ear specialist — deafened him- 
self for over 15 years, was revealed today. 
In his 63 page book he frankly confesses 
his own hard-of-hearing problem, his diffi- 
culties, embarrassment, and how through 
years of study and experience he found 
the solution to his own predicament. 

The publisher’s edition of this book 
sells for $1.00 in book stores everywhere, 
but Audivox offers a special limited edi- 
tion, containing exactly the same text, to 
any hard-of-hearing person at no cost. 
For your Free Copy, in a plain enve- 
lope, write Audivox, Inc., Dept. C., 123 
Worcester St., Boston, Mass. Name and 
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bled down the stairs . . . even had a 
stroke . . . and broken his neck.” 

“You didn’t tell the cops about the 
plates .. . or Greenleaf?” 

“No. I just told them about Uncle 
Will’s growing old and ill.” 

“What made you change your mind 
about his death’s not being an accident?” 

“Well, after the police left the second 
time, I had a chance to look around the 
house. I was sure someone had been 
there and searched it. Nothing was miss- 
ing, only it seemed to me that someone 
had been looking all through it. And the 
one time it could have happened was the 
night Uncle Will died, because I’d been 
there ever since. It frightened me because 
I didn’t know what it meant. A girl I 
knew agreed to stay with me until after 
Uncle Will’s funeral. Afterward she re- 
turned home. The following day, the 
phone rang—and it was Greenleaf.” 

“Could you identify Greenleaf’s voice 
right now if you heard it?” I asked. 


sure that I could, although, as I 
remember, it sounded affected.” 

“Affected? Was there something dis- 
tinctive about it?” 

She considered my question for a mo- 
ment. “Not really, I guess. He sounded 
like an Englishman. Well, on the phone 
he said that he wanted the engravings, 
the ones Uncle Will had made. ‘I'll pay 
you for the plates,’ he said, ‘or perhaps 
you might prefer another accident in the 
family,’ and he said something else that 
didn’t make sense. It sounded like ‘loon 
who ought to.’ ” 

“Loon who ought to?” I repeated it. 
“Are you sure that’s what he said?” 

“Yes,” she was positive, “that’s the 
way it sounded, although it sort of ran 
together, and wasn’t as clear as that. 
But he said ‘loon who ought to.’ ” 

I said, not too surely, “I suppose he 
might have turned his head away from 
the phone for a moment and you heard 
only part of the sentence.” 

“T was really frightened then,” she 
said. “I wanted to get away, to run away 
from everything, so I packed my hatbox 
... just as fast as I could... and hurried 
from the house. At Doremus’ I picked up 
the grip with the plates from my locker, 
and took thefirst train to New York... .” 

“The rest I know,” I told her. Bend- 
ing forward, she kissed me on the lips. 

“Incidentally,” I said casually, “you 
got rid of the plates in New York... .” 

“Oh, no,” she replied, “they’re in that 
new little overnight case in the closet.” 


S: thought a moment. “No. I’m not 


ANSWER 


Jor VERVE! 


THE CALL... 


“Good Lord!” I leaped from the bed, 
slammed open the door of the closet and 


. withdrew the small heavy bag. Opening 


it, I saw a magnificent set of deep-etched 
steel counterfeit plates. Staring at the 
beautiful phonies, I could feel the cold 
sweat of fear break across my forehead. 


Medical Examiner Eggleston for 

cross-examination. Cannon had 
succeeded, Denman believed, in establish- 
ing the existence of a body in his case, 
identifying it as the body of the man who, 
when alive, had been known as Isham 
Reddick. 

“Dr. Eggleston,” Denman said, “you 
identified the type of blood found on the 
various objects as O. Can you definitely 
identify that blood as having been the 
blood of Isham Reddick?” 

“No, sir,” the witness replied, glancing 
toward Cannon. 

“You can’t prove it was Isham Red- 
dick’s blood?” 

“No, sir, but it was not impossible for 
the blood to have belonged to Isham Red- 
dick.” Eggleston regarded Denman 
steadily. 

Immediately Denman shifted his at- 
tack. “I hope you can be more specific 
about the mysterious ashes you analyzed, 
Doctor. For a moment I wish to refresh 
your memory concerning the testimony 
you gave Mr. Cannon.” Denman, reading 
from a sheet of paper, quoted: 

“A: There was evidence of protein 

origin. 

Q: Does that mean the possibility 
of flesh? What might at one 
time have been human flesh? 

A: That is correct.” 

Denman pondered his next question 
carefully. Finally, he asked, “Aren’t pro- 
teins found in vegetable as well as in 
animal substances?” 

“Yes,” replied Eggleston. 

“All right,” said Denman, “we’ll leave 
the subject of vegetable protein.” Walk- 
ing slowly to the exhibit table, he picked 
up the roll of oiled paper, and, turning, 
held it up without unrolling it. “Dr. 
Eggleston,” he said, “you know what 
this is?” 

“Yes. It’s a bone called the tibia.” 

“Now, Doctor, you testified that this 
so-called leg bone . . . the shin . . . was 
from the leg of a normal, adult male. 
Which leg is it from?” 

“From the left.” 

“You testified in some detail that the 
man was not less than five feet ten, and 
not more than six feet. Right?” 

“That is correct, sir.” 

Deliberately, Denman began his attack 
on the question of height and finally 
drew an admission from the medical 
examiner that the man might possibly 
have been slightly taller than six feet or 
slightly shorter than five feet ten. 


Di had recalled Deputy Chief 


Lincoln Means followed Eggleston to 
the stand for cross-examination. After 
re-identifying Means as an employe in 
the Bureau of Licenses, Denman asked, 
“Isn’t it possible that many of the appli- 
cants for licenses give fallacious, out-of- 
date, or mistaken information?” 

“Well e nOs Ts ga 

“I don’t mean obviously wrong, Mr. 
Means. But five or ten pounds off, an 
inch or two in height... . Can you guar- 
antee that every one of the thousands of 
forms you have is one hundred per cent 
correct?” Denman’s voice had suddenly 
lost its friendliness. 

“No,” Means replied slowly, “some- 
times somebody might make a mis- 
take... .” 


hose engraved printing plates wor- 
Tre me! Merely possessing the 

plates meant trouble with the Treas- 
ury Department, notwithstanding the fact 
they had never been used. 

Now it was impossible to return the 
engravings to the government without in- 
volving Tally—because of the money 
Greenleaf had advanced through the 
checks she had endorsed. And then there 
was the next point, too.... 

Suppose Greenleaf had been responsi- 
ble for the old man’s death? Wasn’t it 
possible that Greenleaf had struck him 
and knocked him downstairs? 

Tally remained in bed while I dressed. 
“Listen, Doll,” I said, kissing her quick- 
ly, “I’m going out for a while. Stick 
around until I get back.” She nodded. I 
placed the engravings back in the closet, 
closed it, and hurriedly left the room. 

Out on the street, I looked for a place 
to hide the plates. Within the grounds of 
the Art Museum is a well-groomed hedge, 
heavy and thick, with a tangled mass of 
interwoven roots. The plates, buried deep- 
ly enough, might remain concealed for 
years—becoming corroded and ruined be- 
yond any possible use. I was anxious to 
return to the hotel to pick up the plates. 
Hurrying down the broad steps of the 
museum, I waved down a cab. 

At the McAndrews, a newsie opened 
the cab door, and I slipped him a quarter. 


rr 


Beauty is 


CVETY WOMANS business 


and new loveliness can be yours in just 
7 days! Change to thorough care with 


He stepped back to the sidewalk. “A 
nice day, Mr. Mountain,” he said. 


guy with practically no shoulders, 

and the waddling gait of a penguin. 
For just a moment I stood beside him 
on the sunny sidewalk, and then it 
seemed a great flapping shadow covered 
the sun. 

The newsie glanced up and then, shout- 
ing loud senseless words, shoved me back 
into the street. 

There was a tremendous report like the 
slamming of a door! 

Death lay on the street beside me. 

Stunned, the newsie and I stood there, 
and in those few paralyzed moments the 
sidewalk swarmed with people, gathering 
to form a tightening circle around the 
hideous heap. At my feet lay a slipper. a 
small, black velvet bedroom slipper 
trimmed with gold. 

It was Tally’s slipper. 

The seconds and the moments ebbed, 
piling back one upon another, rushing 
faster and faster in a vast bleak vacuum. 
Within a great roaring began, increasing 
louder and louder. And yet, somewhere 
there were loud voices, and soft voices, 
and voices in between. 

One face kept appearing before mine 
...a large face, with dark, close-set eyes 
and a heavy jaw. Finally, I could no 
longer hear all the voices—just the one 
voice. 

It belonged to a detective named 
Brockheim, and we were in my hotel 
room. Other men were in the room, too, 
some in plain clothes and some in uni- 
form. It seemed as if everyone was there. 
Everyone, that is, except Tally. 

“Come, come,” Brockheim said. “Come, 
man, pull yourself together. You were re- 
turning to the hotel when your wife 
leaped from the window. You must have 
seen her sometime this morning? How 
long were you gone?” 

“Two hours,” I whispered. 

“When you left Mrs. Mountain this 
morning, what was she doing?” 

“She was in bed.” 

“After you left, she got up and dressed, 


I agreed, “That it is.” He was a skinny 


because she was wearing her street 
clothes when she jumped. Why? Was she 
going out?” 

“You say she was dressed in street 
clothes? But she was still wearing bed- 
room slippers,” I replied numbly. 

“Thats right,” agreed Brockheim. 
“Now tell me what she was worried 
about? A woman doesn’t jump out of a 
window on the spur of the moment... .” 

This was the moment of decision. It 
was now that I told the truth . . . or never. 
Placing a cigarette in my mouth, I pre- 
tended to fumble through my pockets for 
a match. I walked over to the closet, 
opened it and took a pack of matches 
from a jacket hanging there. My eyes 
touched the corner of the closet. 

Tally’s small bag containing the coun- 
terfeit plates had disappeared! 

I returned to the chair and sat down. 
The police, I knew, must be considering 
the possibility that her fall was accident- 
al. The two large windows at the end of 
the room were both wide enough and 
high enough to make it possible. 

But one fact remained. The plates were 
gone! They had been in the closet when 
I left. Could Tally have dressed and hid- 
den them somewhere in the hotel? It was 
a possibility, though I doubted it. She 
was waiting for me to return. Then, if 
she hadn’t gotten rid of them, Greenleaf 
had been in the room and taken them. 

All the possibilities seemed to flash 
before me in an instant of lucidity. In 
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another moment, I had made my decision. 
As my eyes met Brockheim’s, I said to 
him, “She’d been worried . . . distressed 
about her uncle’s death. He died here in 
Philadelphia a few months ago; he was 
my wife’s only relative. . . .” 

Brockheim eyed me contemplatively 
and asked. “How long you been mar- 
ried?” I told him. “Newlyweds, huh?” 
he observed. 

“Yes,” I replied. 

“Did she have any insurance?” 

“Not that I know of.” 

Brockheim shrugged. “I can find out. 
The switchboard says you got a call this 
morning before you went out. Who was 
it?” 

I looked at him. “Some joker in the 
show, I think . . . pretended it was a 
wrong number... .” 

“Oh?” Brockheim arose and ambled 
over to the window. “Seems there was 
another call later .. . after you’d gone. A 
very short one. Soon as your room an- 
swered, the connection was broken. Same 
joker?” 

“Could be,” I agreed, but the news 
shook me. “You always find them in this 
business, but they’re not very funny.” 

“They never are.” Standing by the 
open window, Brockheim stooped, lean- 
ing out to peer down the fifteen stories 
to the street. “Was your wife a fresh-air 
fiend?” he asked. 

“Not especially.” I replied. Walking 
back across the room, Brockheim faced 
me. “You think it possible she jumped?” 
he asked. 

“No.” I was positive. I knew that Tally 
had not committed suicide. 

“Then you think she fell?” 

“Yes. It had to be that way.” 

“Well.” he said slowly,” there are some 
more questions I’ve got to ask around. 
... IM talk to you later.” He nodded to 
the men in the room, and they followed 
him through the door. 

I walked over to the dresser and picked 
up the bottle of Scotch. 


he dentist's eyes, behind his glasses, 

| watched Denman with wary interest. 

The defense attorney approached 

him indifferently, his hands in the pockets 
of his trousers. 

“Doctor, you said a patient, Isham 
Reddick, called because he had three 
teeth hurting. Is that right?” 

“That is correct, sir,” Boss replied. 

“So after you decided nothing was 
wrong with Isham Reddick’s teeth. you 
proceeded to make a false one for him. 
Tell me, Dr. Boss. who brought up the 
subject of the false tooth?” 

“I’m sure Reddick did, sir.” 

“Why are you so sure of that?” 

“Well, the loss of it greatly affected 
his appearance. He needed it badly, but 
he had very little money to pay for it!” 

“Now, Dr. Boss, I’m not sure that you 
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made by hand a tooth, specially colored, 
shaped, and shaded . . . a tooth different 
from any other tooth in the world.” De- 
liberately, Denman looked the witness 
up and down, “Well, did you, Doctor?” 

“Yes, sir, I did!” Boss’ lips set de- 
terminedly. 

Denman cautioned, “There are stock 
teeth of individual sizes and shapes, 
aren’t there . . . a great deal cheaper?” 

“Yes, there are.” 

Denman was attempting to push Boss 
into admitting the use of a stock tooth. 
With such an admission, the dentist’s 
identification of the tooth as Reddick’s 
would be greatly weakened. However, 
Denman was unable to shake his testi- 
mony. 

At ten o’clock the following morning. 
Assistant District Attorney Cannon re- 
called Lieutenant Mikleson to the stand. 


“ ow, Lieutenant, you have stated 
N that you examined the defend- 

ant’s rooms and pictures were 
taken of those rooms. When you searched 
the bedroom, what did you find?” 

“I found a revolver in the second 
drawer of the bureau; a .32, with one 
shell fired.” 

“Did you find anything else?” 

“Yes. sir, I did. I found a note folded 
and hidden under clothing in the same 
dresser.” 

“Is this the note?” Cannon passed a 
small sheet of blue-lined paper, the type 
commonly used in pocket memorandum 
books. A piece had been torn out com- 
pletely on one side. 

Mikleson examined the paper and 
nodded. “This is the one.” 

Cannon held up the slip and read in a 
clear voice. “Reddick. Mt. 8500.” Then 
turning to Mikleson, he continued, “Also 
in the possession of the defendant, you 
found a memorandum book. Can you 
identify this?” The officer examined and 
identified it. “Thank you,” said Cannon, 
dismissing the witness. 

Next calling the handwriting expert, 
Alvin G. Hartney, to the stand, Cannon 
asked, “You have examined the writings 
and notes in this memorandum book and 
have compared them to the writing on 
the note. Would you say they are written 
by the same hand?” 

“Yes,” said Hartney. “The writing in 
the memo book and the note is identical 
to other specimens of handwriting of the 
defendant.” 

Cannon excused him from the stand. 

“Mary Deems,” the clerk announced. 
She identified herself as a housemaid, in 
the house on East Eighty-ninth Street. 
Dressed in a neat dark suit, she folded 
her hands in her lap and gave her tes- 
timony. 

“Did you live on the premises, Miss 
Deems?” 

“Yes, sir. I had a room in the upstairs 


servants quarters on the top floor.” 

“Were there any servants other than 
yourself?” 

“There was Isham Reddick. He lived 
in, too. He was employed as a combina- 
tion houseman-chauffeur.” 

“Was that all the help to run a large 
house like that?” 

Mary Deems shook her head. “That 
was all the help that lived in . . . just 
Isham Reddick and me. There was a 
couple ... Mr. and Mrs. Lightbody ... 
who came in days to help.” 

“Did you get to know Isham Reddick 
very well? Did he talk to you very 
much?” 

“No, sir. Not very much. Once he 
asked me to go see a movie. Afterward 
we stopped and had something to eat.” 

“You remember the incident very well, 
Miss Deems. Is there any reason for 
that?” 

“Yes, sir. I decided ld just have a 
sandwich and a cup of tea and he said, 
‘Go ahead and order anything you want. 
Tve got plenty of dough? ” 

“By that, Miss Deems, you understood 
that he had plenty of money. Is that 
correct?” 

“Yes, sir. He pulled a big thick roll 
of bills out of his pocket. When he held 
the bills up I could see there was a lot 
of hundred dollar ones among them.” 

“In your opinion. could there have 
been eighty-five hundred dollars in 
that . . .” Cannon was interrupted by 
Denman’s springing to his feet. 

“Objection.” Denman stated. 

The judge ugreed. “Objection sus- 
tained.” 

“All right. Miss Deems,” Cannon said, 
“then what did you say?” 

“Well, first I laughed and said, ‘Boy, 
you must have a private gold mine!’ 
Then he laughed, too, and said no, he 
didn’t have a private gold mine, he was 
more like an undertaker—he knew where 
the bodies were buried.” 

“And by that remark, you understood 
that Reddick was not talking about real 
bodies—but that he knew some impor- 
tant information?” 

“That’s right. That is what he meant.” 
the witness said. 

“It hardly sounds to me like a man 
who could scarcely afford the cost of a 
tooth.” observed Cannon. “Did it sound 
that way to you?” 

“No, sir.’ the maid replied, “it didn’t. 
It sounded like he had plenty of money.” 


and illusion, what one doesn’t see is 

always there . . . only one doesn’t 
see it until the conjurer is ready to show 
it. The silks are stuffed within the hollow 
egg, the flowers collapsed within the 
palm of his hand, the card concealed on 
the back of his fingers. But Death is the 
greatest necromancer of all; in a mo- 


T the magician’s land of make-believe 


ment of inattention, he makes his sleight 
and palms a life, and one does not realize 
that the breathing figure is gone. 

Hope lingers on, the last soft breeze 
in the trees before winter, the last strain 
of music before silence. It is there before 
despair wilts completely the last bouquet 
of make-believe flowers, and Death takes 
his curtain bow before the black velvet 
drapes. 

I didn’t lose Tally in the street before 
the McAndrews that afternoon, or on 
Locust Street . . . or any of the other 
little Philadelphia streets. She disap- 
peared one night several months later in 
New York. I was lying on my back on 
the sidewalk in front of a bar on Eighth 
Avenue. I was lying there because I had 
been thrown out. Thinking to myself 
without indignation, what a cheap lousy 
joint to get bounced from, I lay there 
for a moment looking straight up into 
the sky. It was in that moment I quietly 
decided I had to murder Greenleaf. 


and slept the clock around. Next 

morning, though I was still light- 
headed and couldn’t concentrate for very 
long. I began planning to get Greenleaf. 
And each successive day I continued to 
think about it, weighing the probabili- 
ties, considering the possibilites. My 
most urgent problem, however, was 
money, which I needed to complete my 
plans. And I needed it quickly. 

There was one fast way to get funds, 
and I decided to take it, although it 
was a dangerous and calculated risk, 
just as soon as I felt better and the 
shakes had left my hands. 

I looked up a Greek named Steve who 
operated floating poker games, taking a 
small percentage drag out of each pot. 
One early morning when his game had 
broken up, I said to Steve, “How about 
grabbing some breakfast at the Auto- 
mat?” He agreed and we walked down 
Broadway to Times Square. At the table, 
I put it right to him. 

“Pd like to sit in a big 
game... .” 

Steve ate his 


Be in my room, I washed, shaved, 


league 


pastry without 


Danish 





replying. When he had completely fin- 
ished, he wiped his lips on a paper nap- 
kin. “You play a pretty good game. You 
make a little dcugh already. What you 
want to lose it for?” 

“I don’t think PII lose it,” I said. 

Steve shrugged. “Maybe not.” 

“All right,” I said, “so I lose it. It’s 
my dough. But if I win, you get your per- 
centage off the top.” 

The Greek’s eyes swiveled around to 
meet mine. He stared for a minute, then 
dropped them indifferently. “Maybe I 
can do something,” he said. 

Three nights later, the Greek gave me 
the nod for the big game. It was held 
in a suite of a mid-town hotel. Steve 
was with me for two reasons: to get me 
in, and to collect his share of my win- 
nings. 

A large oblong table had been ar- 
ranged in the center of the room and 
covered with a piece of heavy green felt. 
Around the table were five players in 
addition to myself. Half a dozen hard- 
faced men lounged around the room 
watching the game. 

It was a strict game of five-card draw 
with the deck and the deal changing 
hands after each pot. Chips were twenty- 
five, fifty, and a hundred dollars, and no 
limit. Who the other players were, I 
don’t know; no one identified himself. 


s time crept by, I took it easy, pick- 
A ing up a hand here and there. 
By two o'clock we'd played over 
three hours—just long enough for every- 
one to be getting a little tired, a little 
slow with the eyes, a little slow with the 
reflexes. There had been quite a bit of 
action with some big pots of three and 
four grand in them. Several of the origi- 
nal players had lost heavily and checked 
out; they had been replaced from the 
silent group of men watching the game. 
One of the original players was a 
heavily jowled man, with a broken nose, 
and black hair which he parted and 
combed in the middle. 
Heavy Jowls shuffled and offered the 
deck to be cut at his right. Casually 
picking it up with his left hand, his 


right hand covered the deck for a split 
second, and in that instant—with one 
hand—he completed the Ednase shift 

. one of the fastest, smoothest gam- 
bling shifts in the world, reversing the 
cut deck to its original position. It means 
just one thing. The dealer has stacked 
the deck. 

This was what I had been waiting for. 
When I picked up my hand, I held three 
8’s and a pair of queens. With a stacked 
deck, the sequence is determined; break 
the sequence and you cause trouble. I 
discarded my three 8's and asked for 
three cards. The tiniest, almost invisible 
twitch of surprise touched Heavy Jowl’s 
face. He had planned for me to stand 
pat, too. The player to my left drew two. 
Heavy Jowls, himself, checked his draw. 


icking up my new cards, I saw a 
Pe and a six and nine of spades. 

The queen and six were intended 
for the player to my left, as I had not 
been expected to draw. 

Heavy Jowls knew that I was holding 
three queens, a six and nine of spades— 
a weaker one than I originally held. We 
were using a blue Bicycle deck. As a 
rule, the packs used in professional gam- 
bling games are Bicycle brand playing 
cards printed with medium colored red 
and blue back designs. These cards have 
become traditional . . . probably because 
they are very difħcult to mark success- 
fully. Pd come to the game with a load, 
both a red and a blue pack under my 
coat, the cards distributed according to 
suit and, number over my body. This was 
simple; I'd been doing it in my act for 
years. 

I stole a fourth queen from my load, 
and palmed away the six of spades while 
the original opener made his first bet. 
The second man bet and raised, while 
the original opener checked out; the man 
on my right dropped out; I met and 
raised; the player to my left dropped; 
and Heavy Jowls met and raised. 

This left only Heavy Jowls, the man 
second to his left, and me in the game. 
Obviously Heavy Jowls held four of a 
kind; the man to his left held a flush, 
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as l had been set up originally with a 
full house. We raised around again, and 
the flush hand folded. Heavy Jowls and 
I stared at each other across the table. 
He raised; I met it and called. 

Heavy Jowls held four 5’s. 

l held four queens. 

Impassively, he pushed the pot to me. 
Ife knew... and I knew, but he couldn’t 
say anything. Heavy Jowls lit a cigarette. 
“Your face looks familiar,” he said. “Are 
you a friend of Bill’s?” His voice was 
off-hand. 

“Yeah,” [ said. “I know him well.” 
That was the tip-off, the round-the-world 
introduction of professional gamblers. 

The game broke up about an hour 
later. Walking out of the hotel, I was 
about three thousand five hundred to the 
good. I peeled off the Greek’s percentage. 
He grunted, and shoved it in his pocket. 
Pulling his gray soft hat down firmly on 
his head, he signaled a cab. “Tt was a 
good night,” he said softly, “but card 
mechanics don’t live long.” 

“Pye had it,” I said. 

He rode off down the street. 

I had won enough to get Greenleaf. 


“ our name.” said Cannon, “is Ger- 

ald Lightbody. Is that correct?” 

“Yes, sir.” Lightbody identified 

himself as the janitor of a small apart- 

ment building down the street from the 

house on East Eighty-ninth. He stated 

further, under examination by Cannon, 

that he worked approximately two hours 

each day in the brownstone. checking the 
fire and setting out the trash. 

“Between the night of November twen- 
ty-second, last year, and the next time 
you saw the furnace room- -several days 
later—were any things removed? Any 
familiar objects which usually were in 
that room?” Cannon asked the witness. 

“Yes. There was a heavy wooden bench, 
and a piece of canvas about eight feet 
square missing.” 

“Very well.” said Cannon. “Now these 
duties took only a few hours of your time. 
On these different occasions when you 
were around the house, did you ever see 
Isham Reddick?” 

“Yes. I talked with him quite a bit. 
He put on a lot of airs.” 

“Please explain, Mr. Lightbody.” Can- 
non suggested. 

“Well, this one time. I asked Reddick 
if he would loan me five bucks until Mon- 
day. He pulled out a roll of bills and 
handed me a twenty. While he was doing 
this, I guess he didn’t notice that an 
envelope fell out of his pocket.” 

“All right. please continue. What hap- 
pened next?” 

“Reddick went back into the house. 
and I finished up the job. As I was walk- 
ing down the steps. I saw the envelope 
lying on the stairs. So I picked it up and 
stuffed it in my pocket. When I got home, 
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I forgot all about it, until later.” Light- 
body paused for breath. “It just slipped 
my mind until the police started asking 
me questions.” 


Cannon held up an envelope, badly ` 


wrinkled, and handed it to Lightbody. “Is 
this the same envelope you picked up?” 
Lightbody inspected it carefully, then 
nodded. “Yes, sir. It’s the same one. The 
cops asked me to mark it... right here.” 
He pointed to his initials in a corner. 
“Thank you, Mr. Lightbody,” said Can- 
non. Turning toward the jury, he said, 
“Pm now going to read the figures writ- 
ten in pencil. These amounts are listed 
in a column, and the first figure is pre- 
ceded by a dollar sign.” Cannon held the 
envelope before him and read: 
“$1,000 
1.800 
2.000 
1.000 
6.600 
8.500 


“Beneath the last figure of $8,500 a line 
is drawn, but no total is entered. If you 
care to know the total, it is $23,900. Next 
to the figures are written in pencil the 
words, ‘and more to come.” Cannon 
handed the envelope to the jury for 
examination. 

Turning back to Lightbody, Cannon 
said. “There’s one other point regarding 
which I would like to ask some questions, 
You heard Miss Deems testify that on 
the evening of November twenty-second 
Isham Reddick told her that the defend- 
ant. here, had instructed him to inform 
the help that they could have the night 
off, as well as the following day. Did you 
have a similar discussion with Reddick?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Cannon excused Lightbody from the 
stand. and Denman reserved the right to 
cross-examine the witness later. The 
prosecuting attorney then recalled Alvin 
Hartney, the handwriting expert, to the 
witness chair. “Mr. Hartney,” Cannon 
addressed him. “you have examined this 
exhibit.” handing him the envelope with 
the figures, “is that correct?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Hartney. 





“ an you say without any doubt 
that Isham Reddick wrote the fig- 
ures, and the words, on the back 

of the envelope?” 

“Yes, sir.” Hartney was certain. 

Cannon turned the witness over to Den- 
ham. The attorney for the defense was 
uneasy. The evidence which in his opin- 
ion was at best highly circumstantial was, 
however. slowly tightening around his 
client. Evidence which should show. some- 
where. a wide crack . . . one into which 
he could drive a wedge . . . seemed to 
become more solid as he attacked it. Den- 
man hunched his lean figure forward. 
and began picking his way very carefully. 


nly one person had known what 

Greenleaf looked like; that was 

old Will Shaw and he was dead. 
Only one other person might possibly 
have recognized his voice—Tally. And 
she was dead, too. 

Over the days, and the weeks, certain 
things began to fall into place. Greenleaf 
was a confidence man... and the name 
Greenleaf was an alias . . . one that would 
have no criminal record. 

Secondly, he was utterly ruthless . .. 
a killer opportunist rather than a pre- 
meditating murderer. | 

Also, I felt that Greenleaf worked 
alone. Most confidence men prefer to do 
so, except where a confederate is needed 
to arrange and color a specific situation. 
It was highly possible that somewhere 
Greenleaf had one other confederate... 
a printer, He had to have a printer—and 
a good one- -to print the false plates. 

There was another point whic 
dificult to determine. If Greenleaf was 
wholesaling the queer, I might never find 
him. If, however, he was passing it him- 
self, | might be able to catch him. Whole- 
saling is faster, and makes a buck easier, 
but it is far more dangerous! With the 
beautiful plates Greenleaf had. he might 
go on safely for years. passing the money 
himself. 

After I had the money from the poker 
game, | went to see Dave Sherz. Dave 
operated an investigation and detective 
agency; before that, he had been captain 
of a squad of private guards protecting 
the wheel in a gambling house in Nevada. 
Pd worked there one season and knew 
Sherz from the old days. 

He remembered me and gave me a 
hearty handshake. I looked around his 
office, leaned back in the chair, and sug- 
gested slowly, “Perhaps you'd be inter- 
ested in trying to dig up something 
for me.” 

“Pm interested in digging up anything, 
including flowers.” he replied. 

“I want just one guy.” I told him. “His 
name is Greenleaf, which may be real, 
but I doubt it. I don’t know what he 
looks like, where he came from, what 
his background is . . . or anything else 
that’s going to be very helpful.” 

“That ain’t much.” said Dave. 

“He was hanging around Philadelphia 
about a year ago, and was still in Philly 
up to a few months ago, He had a check- 
ing account in a bank there; which bank 
I don’t know. He signed checks which 
cleared using the name Greenleaf. I have 
no idea where he lived. or what his 
initials were.” 

“And that’s all?” 

“That’s all.” 

“TH get on it.” Dave said. not very 
cheerfully. 

There was something else which I had 
been thinking about: it wasn’t anything 
on which Dave could help me. However, 





was 


a professor at Columbia University could; 
his name was Thurman Simons and he 
was a professor of Romance languages. 
Simons was a comparatively young man 

. short, pudgy, and with brown color- 

ess hair. 

e wife died a few months ago, 
Professor Simons,” I explained. “Before 
she died, she was in . . . well, a sort 
of delirium, and she kept repeating words 
which sounded like ‘loon who ought to.’ 
It meant absolutely nothing to any of 
us, and perhaps she was only making 
sounds. All of us have often wondered 
if she was trying to tell us something.” 


“ ery sad, Mr. Mountain,” Simons 

\ said. “Tell me, did your wife 

speak any foreign language?” 

“No, not that I know of... .” 

“Hummmm.” The prefessor flexed his 
fingers, putting them end to end to form 
a tent, then collapsing it. “Loon who 
ought to . . . loon who ought to?” Pro- 
fessor Simons tilted his head. repeating 
the phrase with small interjections of 
sounds and clucking of his own. After 
a very long time. he said, “Perhaps your 
deceased wife may have given it a wrong 
accent and possibly . . . quite unknow- 
ingly . you have distorted it more.” 
He waved his hands slightly. “Several 
possibilities come to my mind, the most 
obvious one being French. The French 
have a phrase meaning literally ‘the one 
or the other.’ and idiomatically meaning 
‘either. ” 

“What is the phrase?” I asked. 

“Lun ou lautre,” replied Professor 
Simons. As he pronounced it, the phrase 
sounded like “lun-oo-low-tra.” “Does that 
help any?” Simons asked. 

Once again, in my mind I could hear 
Tally’s voice telling me of her conversa- 
tion with Greenleaf. He had called fol- 
lowing Will Shaw’s funeral, demanding 
the counterfeit plates, and had said, “PI 
pay you for them, or you might prefer 
another accident in the family.” Then, 
possibly, he had added “Pun ou Pautre.” 
The meaning of the phrase, as placed in 
his conversation, was logical: one or the 
other ... either . . . take your pick. I 
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was convinced that Simon had hit the 
idiom right in the middle of the accent. 

Several days passed before I heard 
from Dave Shez. After he called me at 
the hotel, I dropped around to his office 
to see him. Waving me to a seat, he 
pushed over a photostatic copy of a 
check. 

“This print is pretty grainy,” he said. 
“We took it off a microfilm negative, 
but it might be one from the guy you’re 
looking for.” 

I examined it. The check had been 
written on the Philadelphia Mercantile 
Bank & Trust Company; it was made out 
to cash in the amount of thirty-five dol- 
lars and had been signed by Derek A. 
Greenleaf. 

“We checked the banks pretty care- 
fully,” Sherz explained. “and settled on 
this bird. Other accounts under the name 
of Greenleaf, which we came across, 
didn’t hold anything when we checked 
them.” 

“What address did his account give?” 


“ number on Spruce Street. .. .” 
A Sherz checked a small book, and 
gave it to me. “You familiar with 

it?” he asked. 

“Not that address,” I told him, “but I 
know Spruce.” It is a street of cheap 
rooming houses and _ light-housekeeping 
flats filled with a transient, restless popu- 
lation. 

“Well,” explained Sherz, “we looked 
up this number on Spruce. It was a 
typical crummy boarding house. The 
landlady had never heard of anyone 
named Greenleaf.” 

“The bank had to send him a statement 
each month,” I said. “What happened to 
them? Were they returned?” 

Dave shrugged impatiently. “I thought 
of that,” he said, “but I suppose in a 
joint like that boarding house where the 
landlady had so many roomers she can’t 
remember them, all the mail is just 
tossed out unless there’s a forwarding 
address.” 

“What did you find out from the police 
records?” 

“Nothing Sherz 


that fits,” 


replied 
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frankly. “The alias Greenleaf is unknown. 
Derek as a first name has been used a 
couple of times, but the times and places 
are wrong.” 

Picking up my hat, 
door. “It was a good pitch, 
depressed. 

“Lew,” Sherz said, “I’m sorry there 
wasn’t more. Do you want me to keep 
after it?” 

I shook my head. “Maybe it’s the end of 
the road,” I said. “If I need some help, 
Tl let you know.” | 

But I needed plenty of help. Here and 
there—a glimpse, a fragment of a pat- 
tern, but no man, no person, no face. 
A man using the name Derek Greenleaf, 
a con man with an account in a bank to 
swing a deal. a man who used French 
phrases, a man who would kill an old 
man and a young woman. Today, right 
now, a man with the means and oppor- 
tunity to make millions of dollars. 

Sometime during the night, while I 
was asleep. the idea came to me. Sub- 
consciously I worked it out, because in 
the morning I awakened with the answer. 
I dressed and rushed to Penn Station. 
There I caught a train to Philadelphia. 

Sherz had told me that Greenleaf had 
used a Spruce Street address when he 
opened the account in the bank. Green- 
leaf knew. of course. that the bank kept 
microfilm records of all checks, but it 
was important to him to recover the 
canceled checks. He needed them to use 
as a threat against either Will Shaw or 
Tally. So Greenleaf either lived in the 
rooming house, under another alias, or he 
lived close by in the neighborhood where 
he could pick up the mail without com- 
ment! 


I walked to the 
” I said. I felt 


the address on Spruce Street. It 

was a shabby four-story house 
refaced with imitation brick siding. A 
door in need of paint opened directly 
from the street into a cramped dark hall- 
way. Against one wall, a heavy table 
stood beneath a chipped oval mirror. On 
the table were stacks of advertisements, 
papers, hand bills, and unclaimed letters. 


[= the station. I took a cab to 
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Footsteps approached from the rear 
of the corridor, and a fat red-faced 
woman dressed in a sleazy satin dress 
came puffing into the hall. She peered 
at me suspiciously, and in a strident 
voice asked if I was looking for someone. 

“Yes,” I said politely, “Pd like to see 
the landlady.” 

“I’m her,” she replied, “and I ain’t got 
no vacant rooms.” 


recommended to me by a friend of 
mine, Derek Greenleaf.” 

“Who do you think you’re kidding?” 
she demanded. “A little while back, an- 
other guy was sneaking around here 
asking about him.” 

That had been Dave Sherz or one of his 
men. “Ma'am,” I said, “this is strictly 
personal between Greenleaf and me.” 

“I don’t know any Greenleaf!” She 
turned and started down the corridor. 

“Wait!” I called. withdrawing my 
wallet and taking out two twenties, I 
held them up so she could see them. 
“Pll pay for your time. You’re a business 
woman,” I added quickly, “and I imagine 
you've had deadbeat roomers run out 
on you without paying their bills.” 

“Not anymore I don’t!” she snapped. 
“Now they got to pay in advance!” The 
suspicion in her eyes dimmed a little. 

“This guy Greenleaf owes me some 
money, and I need it.” I said. 

“Nobody ever stayed here by that 
name.” she replied. “What'd he look 
like?” 

“I don’t know. I never saw him.” 

She snorted, “How'd you expect me to 
help you then?” 

“Well . . . think back a little bit. For 
a period of six or seven months, on the 
fifth or sixth of the month, a letter was 
delivered here addressed to Derek A. 
Greenleaf.” 

“Tve been running this place for nearly 
fifteen years,” she said, “and mail keeps 
coming for people I can’t even remem- 
ber. I leave it there on the table, and 
the roomers can sort it through them- 
selves.” She searched through the pile 
of letters on the table, and sifted among 
the old ads and newspapers. “There ain’t 
nothing here for any Greenleaf,” she 
announced. 

I said casually, “If he wasn’t living 
here under an assumed name. then he 
must have come in to get it. Do you re- 
member anyone who didn’t live here— 
who stopped in pretty regularly? It 
would be a man, and he would have a 
good excuse if you talked to him.” 

“I don’t remember no one particu- 
larly.” the landlady said. “I see a lot 
of people. The only person I could think 
of wouldn’t be the same man. because 
he was French.” 

“What!” I offered her a cigarette 
which she refused. Lighting ore myself, 
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T: sorry,” [I said, “your place was 


I said, “A Frenchman used to drop 
around occasionally? What did he 
want?” 

Pursing her lips, she thought care- 
fully. “Come to think of it, he did drop 
around pretty regular. I remember be- 
cause he was always looking for a room 
.. . asking me for a vacancy. He’d show 
up a few days too late every time.” 

It made sense. Greenleaf evidently 
knew some French and could fake an 
accent well enough, no doubt, to fool 
anyone as ignorant as the landlady. He 
timed his visit 10 pick up the mail; and 
he was careful to inquire for a room— 
only when he was sure he couldn’t get 
one. 

“What did this 
asked. 

“He was a big man... taller and 
thinner than you. I guess he was in his 
fifties. I do remember, though—he had 
an awfully big nose.” She nodded her 
head for emphasis. “Yeah, he had a thin 
face, with a real big nose ... and gray 
hair. Dressed real nice, too.” 

I handed her the twenty-dollar bills. 
“Thanks.” I said, “you've helped me a 
lot. If you’d go down to the police sta- 
tion and look through some pictures to 
help identify this man, I'll pay you fifty 
more.” 

Her stubby fingers folded the bills into 
a tiny packet. and stuffed them into the 
front of her dress. Once again her eyes 
had become suspicious, and she shook 
her head angrily. 

“I won’t have no truck with the cops,” 
she replied. “But there’s one thing more. 

. His eyebrow was sort of split—a 
little scar.” 

Walking down Spruce Street, I kept 
thinking—a thin face, a long nose, gray 
hair, fifty years, tall and lean . . . and 
a split eyebrow. Faintly, very faintly, 
the missing Greenleaf was coming out 
of the shadows. 


annon. spinning the web of his case, 
C was still concerned with the prob- 

lem of motive. He was confident 
that he had impressed the jury concern- 
ing the corpus delicti; the evidence was, 
in part, circumstantial—but, in his opin- 
ion. indisputable. Some time on the night 
of November 22, or early in the morn- 
ing of November 23, a servant known as 
Isham Reddick had been murdered. his 
body dismembered and most of it de- 
stroyed through cremation in the furnace 
of the brownstone located on East 
Eighty-ninth Street. Not all evidence of 
the crime, however, had been consumed 
and there remained a severed finger with 
an identifiable print. a tooth, a handful 
of ashes. blood stains on the floor, canvas 
and bench, and a section of human leg 
bone, in addition to other miscellaneous 
evidence, including the possible murder 
weapon—a gun and spent bullet—and 


man look like?” I 


the dismembering instrument, a bloody 
hatchet. 

There remained, however, the motive, 
and Cannon believed the motive was 
blackmail. The chauffeur-valet had been 
blackmailing his employer. Cannon had 
evidence indicating Reddick had col- 
lected nearly twenty-four thousand dol- 
lars—possibly more. Murder has often 
been done for less! Seeing no let-up to 
his financial bleeding, the defendant had 
killed his blackmailer. 

Cannon had spent much time, much 
work to buttress his theory. He next in- 
troduced three witnesses. The first to 
take the stand was Miss Beatrice Hyman, 
a saleswoman employed in a jewelry 
store located on Fifth Avenue in New 
York City. 

“Miss Hyman,” said Cannon, “among 
the effects and possessions in the room of 
Isham Reddick was found a receipt—a 
sales slip which you identified as having 
been made out by yourself.” 


“ es, sir. It was a receipt for three 
y hundred and fifty dollars for a 
wrist watch I sold him?” 

“Miss Hyman.” Cannon asked, “do you 
sell many three-hundred-and-fifty-dollar 
wrist watches?” 

“Not many,” replied the saleswoman. 

“Do many of your customers spend a 
month-and-a-half’s salary to purchase a 
wrist watch?” 

Denman objected, but Cannon argued 
his point. Addressing the judge, he said. 
“I do not feel ihat this answer calls for 
an opinion. Miss Hyman has been selling 
watches, in this shop, for several years. 
As a saleswoman, it is part of her job 
to determine, within limits, what a pros- 
pective customer can afford. or will 
spend.” 

“But she does not know the financial 
background of each customer,” Denman 
took exception. 

The judge considered the arguments. 
Finally, he said, “Proceed, Mr. Cannon, 
but cautiously.” 

Cannon returned to the witness. “Now, 
if a man earned two hundred and fifty 
dollars a month. and bought a three- 
hundred-and-fifty-dollar wrist watch from 
you. would you think he was purchasing 
an expensive watch?” 

“Under those circumstances, yes.” 

“He paid for it in cash?” 

“It was in cash. And it was in large 
bills.” 

“One final question,” said Cannon. “Do 
you sell many _ three-hundred-and-fifty- 
dollar watches to chauffeurs?” 

“I wouldn’t say we do.” replied Miss 
Hyman. Cannon excused the witness. but 
Denman kept her on the stand. 

Following Denman’s cross-examination. 
Cannon then called two witnesses: Hora- 
tio Dann. a partner of Dann & Glenn. 
Gentlemen’s Tailors. who testified that 


, 


Isham Reddick had purchased three cus- 
tom-tailored suits at two hundred dollars 
each, paying an advance deposit of four 
hundred dollars; and Anthony Gillick, 
an employe of the Monterey Travel Bu- 
reau. Gillick stated that Reddick had 
purchased a one-way ticket to Paris for 
the date of November 24. Under Can- 
non’s examination, Gillick gave the in- 
formation that Reddick had also said he 
had “no intention of ever returning,” 
and had paid for his ticket in advance. 

“Isham Reddick appears to have been 
a very busy man,” Cannon mused aloud, 
elaborately watching the witness. “Five 
hundred seventy-five dollars for a ticket 
... four hundred dollars for suits . . . 
three hundred and fifty dollars for a 
watch . . . that’s thirteen hundred and 
twenty-five dollars. . . .” 

Denman interrupted him. “Is this a 
soliloquy or an examination?” 

Slightly exaggerating his motion, Can- 
non turned his attention to the attorney 
for the defense. “Oh, I’m sorry,” he said. 
“Your witness, Counselor.” 

Denman, heavily, began his examina- 
tion of the new witness. 


facts. I knew that Greenleaf was 

tall, slightly over six feet, he was 
slender, had a large, long nose, gray 
hair, one scarred eyebrow, and he spoke 
some French. I did not quite believe, 
however, that he was French. Greenleaf 
had deliberately played the role of a 
Frenchman for the landlady in Philadel- 
phia. If he really had been French, I 
believed he would have done everything 
possible to conceal it. 

Greenleaf’s physical description typed 
him to play three roles. There is a cer- 
tain physical type which the United 
States, England, and France have in com- 
mon. It is exemplified by a tall, lean, 
large-nosed man, and in America fits the 
conception of the American cowboy. But 
with a change of accent, he becomes an 
English sportsman ... or a French army 
officer. 

The use of a French phrase by Green- 
leaf, in his conversation with Tally, led 


B“ in New York, I sorted out my 


me to believe that he had been playing 
the part of a well-educated Bostonian 
(or an Englishman) when he had been 
conning Will Shaw. 


reenleaf, having secured the plates, 
{ I reasoned, would immediately 
adopt a new character, as far 
removed as possible from what he 
had been using—English, or Bostonian, 
and French. Thus, of the roles he had 
left, roles in which he was physically 
in character, only one remained for him 
to play. A Westerner. Not a cowboy, 
naturally, but someone from Texas .. . 
Arizona . . . New Mexico—that general 
area. 

I would begin searching for a tall, 
lean, gray-haired Southwesterner. . . . 
But where? That was the problem. 
Where would he go to pass counterfeit 
money? Not to a small town, obviously, 
because a stranger with a great deal of 
money is always an object of speculation 
and curiosity. Furthermore, if there ever 
was a slip on a phony bill, it could be 
traced too easily in a small place. 

I decided that if I were in Greenleaf’s 
position and planned to start passing 
queer money, Id do it in a large city— 
a city in which there is a big tourist turn- 
over. Automatically, that would be either 
New York, Chicago, or Los Angeles. 

There was something about the 
shadowy Greenleaf . . . from what Pd 
heard, thought, and felt perhaps .. . 
that made me believe the man desired a 
certain respectability. For this reason, 
Greenleaf would need a bank account. 
And this in turn meant something else: 
he would not be foolish enough to deposit 
counterfeit bills in a bank. Converting 
the money during the day for a respect- 
able account and spending the queer 
dough lavishly in cabarets at night... 
this, undoubtedly, was Greenleaf’s dream 
of the best of all possible worlds. 

In my reasoning, I had completed a 
circle. Right here in New York, right 
where I was, there Greenleaf should be 
too! 

Now, although I might not be able to 
recognize Greenleaf on sight, there was 


the possibility that he might recognize 
me. I didn’t know if he had seen me in 
Philadelphia. He had seen Tally, and so 
far as I knew, he might have looked me 
over while we were performing at the 
club... or at the hotel. 

Once, while I had been working in 
the carney, there’d been a big clem in 
a hick Southern town and I had lost a 
front tooth from a flying tent stake. As 
soon as I could, I had the tooth replaced 
with a false one on a removable bridge. 
I now took out my false tooth, leaving a 
wide gap in the front of my mouth, My 
eyebrows and hair are dark ... an ex- 
cellent combination for a stage magician, 
but easily remembered. 


kept it simple . . . lighter eyebrows, 
|: missing tooth, and off with my 

mustache. I added a pair of con- 
ventional horned-rimmed glasses, with 
ordinary lenses. The plain glass, how- 
ever, had been ground around the edges 
to reflect concentric circles of depth, and 
appeared to be extremely strong. 

In the clem I remembered . . . the one 
where I had lost a tooth . . . one of the 
truck drivers in the carney, a man named 
Isham Reddick, had been killed. The 
next day, without fanfare or publicity, 
he, had been buried in a plain wooden 
box, dumped in a small Baptist cemetery 
on the edge of town. 

But I remembered the name of the 
town where Reddick had been born, be- 
cause it had been strange enough to 
make an impression. It was Rocky, Col- 
orado, and his parents had moved away 
when he was still a kid. Sitting down, I 
wrote a letter to the City Recorder at 
Rocky. Enclosing a five-dollar bill, I 
wrote that my name was Isham Reddick, 
and I wanted a copy of my birth cer- 
tificate. Ten days later, I received a small 
printed card, an official form which af- 
firmed the fact of my birth on page 33, 
volume twenty-six, of the city records. 
It was signed by the recorder in office, 
and... believe it or not... he returned 
three dollars to me. 

It was as simple as that. My disguise 
was complete. I became Isham Reddick. 
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Tooth and Nail... 


The best place to pick up the trail of 
Greenleaf, I decided, was in the bistros 
around town . . . the big money, late 
night spots. As I couldn’t hang around 
the joints and ask questions without the 
possibility of alerting Greenleaf, I de- 
veloped a good cover. Going to the city 
Bureau of Licenses, I applied for a 
license to drive a cab. It wasn’t difficult, 
either; after filling out the application 
forms and passing the examinations, I 
vas fingerprinted. I had no fingerprints 
on file, and evidently the original Isham 
Reddick had never had a record, either. 
The license was issued. 

New York City has as many cab com- 
panies as it has pedestrians. I selected 
one of the largest . . . the Eastern-Circle 
Taxi Company, with a big turnover in 
personnel, and applied for a job as night 
driver. It was a twelve-hour stint from 
six at night to six in the morning. After 
midnight. I skipped all the fares I could. 
Instead, I'd pull into a cab line outside 
one of the night spots; standing around, 
Id watch for a tall, lean guy with a big 
nose and gray hair! 

I saw plenty of prospects who might 
have been Greenleaf. Although they an- 
swered his description physically, they 
failed to hold up when I tried to check 
them. Either they were unknown at the 
club... and 1 figured Greenleaf would 
be a pretty well-known customer when 
I did locate him . . . or else they were 
too well and legitimately known. 

Tally and her memory now seemed 
more remote; the aching loss had gone. 
The hatred I felt for Greenleaf, however, 
1 had lived with too long to be able to 
lose. The desire for revenge burned as 
brightly as ever. 

Eventually, of course, after a lot of 
false leads, I found Greenleaf. I found 
him just as I knew I would find him— 
large nose, gray hair, scarred eyebrow, 
all complete. The first time I saw him he 
was drunk, standing beneath the canopy 
of the Copabonga Club, arguing with a 
blond floosie who had come out of the 
joint with him. I was about the fifth cab 
in line, and I was unable to pull out 
to follow. Waiting a few minutes, I 
climbed out of my hack and sauntered up 
to the doorman. 

“Who was that. John?” I asked. light- 
ing a cigarette. 

The doorman. named Ozzie. grinned. 
“A Texas oil man.” he said. “Carries his 
own oil well around with him.” He un- 
folded his hand. and in the palm was a 
twenty-dollar bill. 


nued) 





xcitement began mounting within 

me. “Wish to hell I had him for 

AB a fare.” I said enviously. “Does 
he come around often?” 

“Oh .. . maybe once a week.” said 

Ozzie. “Showed up here couple. three, 

four months ago. Something like that. 
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Probably’ll go back to Texas one of these 
days.” 

The time was right as far as Green- 
leaf was concerned. The masquerade was 
right . . . Texas and oil. “What’s his 
name,” I asked. 

“Mistuh Ballard Humphries,” 
zie, imitating a drawl. 


said Oz- 


& hut mah mouf,” I replied, turning 
away. I hung around the club for 
several hours waiting for the cab 

which had hauled Humphries to return. 

It didn’t, and I decided that the driver 

had picked up another fare. 

Returning to the Copabonga Club the 
following night, I strolled up to Ozzie. 
“Ozzie,” I said, “remember that Texas 
millionaire last night? What'd you say 
his name was?” 

“Humphries. Why?” 

“Well, Pve been thinking. Pm getting 
plenty tired hacking, and I thought may- 
be this Mr. Humphries might want to 
hire a chauffeur. I'd like to hit him for 
a job. Pm going to make you a proposi- 
tion. VI give you twenty right now,” I 
slipped two tens in his hand, “if you'll 
give me the chance to haul him the next 
time Humphries is here. If he gives me 
a job, Vil give you another twenty.” 

“Okay.” said Ozzie. “And don’t for- 
get my other twenty.” 

“If I get the job, it’s yours,” I assured 
him. 

Humphries didn’t show up again at 
the Copabonga until the following Tues- 
day night. This time he was squiring 
a slender brunette who was young 
enough to be his daughter, but who 
looked experienced enough to be his 
mother. Ozzie went into his stalling 
routine, and I slung the cab into gear 
and roared up to the front of the club 
with the back door practically open. 

Ozzie helped them into the hack, and 
Humphries with a broad Texas accent 
gave me an address on East Eighty-ninth 
Street. As the cab pulled away, he and 
the brunette began playing around in 
the back seat. After a few minutes of 
driving. I cleared my voice loudly; dur- 
ing the moment of silence that followed, 
I said. “Pardon me, sir. but you seem 
to be a well-educated gentleman.” 

The remark caught Humphries by sur- 
prise. and in the mirror Į could see him 
straighten in the seat. In a loud, flat 
drawl he said, “Huh? What was thet 
again. Son?” 

I repeated it and added, “Tonight I 
was listening to the radio, and a guy 
missed five hundred dollars because he 
couldn't say “Don’t mention it” in French. 
Do vou know how to say it?” 

Humphries roared with laughter. “I’m 
going’ to tell you the truth.” he drawled. 
“I'm right proud to say thet I’m a gradu- 
ate of Texas Christian University. 

“Yeah . .. sure,” I said. “I’ve heard 


of it. They have great foothall teams. 
That’s at Waco, isn’t it?” 

“Yore plumb right,” Humphries agreed. 
“They got a great little ole team. Well, 
as I was sayin’. I studied a mite of French 
at TCU and if l can remember cor- 
rectly. erer 

“Oh. Ballard,” the girl 
miringly. 

“Well.” said Humphries, preening him- 
self, “if I recall correctly, it’s ‘Il wy a 
pas de quoi.” 

The girl attempted to repeat it after 
him phonetically. “Eeel knee ah paw 
duh qua... .” She clapped her hands. 
“T think that’s cute,” she said. 

“Honey girl, I think yore plumb cute, 
yoreself,” Humphries replied gallantly. 

I was thinking other things. Here’s a 
Texan who speaks French. And a Texan 
who was graduated from Texas Christian 
and who mixes it up with Baylor Uni- 
versity. Texas Christian is at Fort Worth; 
Baylor University is in Waco. Drunk or 
not, no authentic Texan will make that 
mistake! 


giggled ad- 





he prosecution had closed its case. 
“If it please the court,” said Den- 
man, “I would like to begin the 
defense tomorrow morning. I move the 
court adjourn until tomorrow morning.” 

Cannon did not protest the motion, and 
the judge dismissed the court. Denman 
walked beside his client to a small pri- 
vate cubicle located directly behind the 
courtroom, and the attorney seated him- 
self at a solid oak table. 

“Listen. Humphries.” said Denman, his 
voice quiet and unemotional, “tonight we 
make a decision . . . and whether our 
decision is right or wrong will determine 
whether or not we save your life. A man 
may be innocent or guilty, and it is no 
personal concern of mine; it is my duty 
to see that he receives a fair trial, as 
defined by the country and state. The 
more I know about his case, the better 
I can defend him.” Denman paused for 
a moment. then said slowly, “But PI be 
damned if I know what to think about 
you. Humphries!” 

“I pleaded not 
Humphries replied. 

“My personal belief is that you are 
hiding something . . . or someone . . .” 
As Humphries began to object, Denman 
raised his hand. silencing him. 

Humphries slumped down in his chair 
and lit a cigarette. 

“Tell me again . . . this time honestly. 
Was Reddick blackmailing you?” 

“No!” Humphries brought his hand 
down hard against the table. “So help 
me. he wasn’t blackmailing me! He never 
asked me for a cent!” 

Denman continued, “Was there some- 
thing that Reddick might have known 
that he might have used for blackmail?” 

Humphries did not reply immediately. 





guilty, didn't 1?” 








an infinite part of a second elapsed be- 
fore he denied it. “No,” he shook his 
head. “He had nothing to hold over 


Mees is 


enman ran his fingers through his 
hair. “Humphries,” he said in a 


tired voice, “look at the case Can- 
non has advanced. He maintains that you 
shot Isham Reddick in the furnace room 
with the revolver found in your drawer. 
After he was killed, you dismembered 
him . . . using the bench and the large 
canvas tarpaulin, and the hatchet. The 
body was consumed in the furnace, and 
most of the traces and ashes were dis- 
posed of by you. He has even found 
traces of ashes in your car. In evidence, 
he has Reddick’s finger, part of his leg, 
his tooth, and possibly his blood. 

“He advances the argument that after 
the murder you cleaned up and showered 
in the basement bath. Now why did all 
this take place? Cannon maintains that 
Reddick was blackmailing you . . . he has 
evidence in your handwriting concerning 
payment of at least eighty-five hundred 
dollars. Reddick was spending money like 
a sailor on shore leave. Where did he get 
it? Cannon says he got it from you. Wit- 
nesses have testified that Reddick, him- 
self, implied he got it from you. Cannon 
has proved that you are not from Texas 
. .. have no business, and no traceable 
income. Where do you get the money that 
you have? Is that something Reddick 
knew? Is that what you were paying him 
to hide?” Denman shook his head in dis- 
belief. “And you want me to believe you 
aren’t hiding something!” 

“I’m innocent,” Humphries declared. 
“Reddick was a madman, Stark raving 
mad!” 

“And you want the jury to believe he 
killed himself . . . committed suicide, and 
then cremated himself in the basement?” 
Denman’s voice was sarcastic. 

Humphries turned away helplessly. “I 
don’t know. .. .” 

“All right,’ continued the attorney, 
“let’s face up to the question we have to 
decide. Tomorrow, we start our defense. 
As a rule, with any kind of defense at 










all, it’s better for the defendant not to 
testify. But damn it all, man, we’ve got 
to do something!” He pulled himself to 
his feet heavily. “Well? How about it? 
Will you gamble your life on the story 
you told me?” 

“It’s the truth,” replied Humphries. 
“Pm willing, if you say so.” 

“Humphries, there’s nothing else we 
can do.” 

The guard opened the door and let 
Denman out of the room. 


drove Humphries home that first 
I night, and arriving before the house, 

I walked around to the rear door 
and helped him out—lifting his wallet as 
I did so. 

At noon, the following day, T was back 
at the house to return it. A maid let me 
in, and after a few minutes Humphries 
staggered into the living room, looking 
miserable. 

“My name is Reddick, sir,” I said. “I 
drove you home last night. Afterward, 
I found your wallet in the back seat of 
the cab. Pm returning it.” 

“Why, thanks.” he said. He regarded 
the wallet vacuously. “I hadn’t missed it 
yet... just getting up. Terrible . . . bad 
night last night... .” 

“Yes, sir!” I agreed, looking around. 
It was a large room, and an ornately 
carved Italian marble fireplace domi- 
nated the room. Humphries walked over 
to an Empire chair and sank into it. He 
looked at me with surprise. “You’re an 
honest man,” he said. 

“Yes, sir,” T agreed, “I am. And you 
look like a sick one. Where’s the kitchen, 
sir?” Humphries motioned toward the 
back of the house. Walking in the general 
direction he indicated, I found a large, 
white little-used kitchen. Opening a can 
of tomato juice, I poured it out, spiked 
it with Worcestershire and added a dash 
of red pepper. When I returned to the 
living room, Humphries was seated where 
I had left him, his eyes closed. I shook 
him, and he took the glass and drank it. 

“Brother!” he said, “I shore needed 
that one . . . now to get dressed. .. .” 

“TIl help you upstairs, sir,” I told him. 
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Upstairs, I selected a suit from his closet, 
laid out a shirt and underclothes. Later. 
helping him into them, I said, “What you 
need, Mr. Humphries, is a good man to 
help out. You know, it’s dangerous going 
around the city late at night, carrying 
as much money as you do.” 

“Hawg wash,” said Humphries. 

“Not at all, sir. Someone to drive you 
at night, some one to help around the 
house during the day. Such a man would 
be invaluable, sir, And, if I may say so. 
I’m just the man . . . and I’m available. 
too!” 

Humphries looked haggardly in my 
direction. “You married?” 

“No, sir.” L said brightly, although bile 
was gagging my throat, “I’m single.” 

“What about yore family—they live 
here?” 

“No, sir. Ive been working here a long 
time. but my home is in Rocky, Colorado.” 

“What’s your name again?” I told him: 
Isham Reddick. He frowned a moment. 
and I couldn’t tell if he was displeased 
or if it was just the hangover. After a 
while, he said, “PI give you two-fifty. 
and yore room. I don’t eat in ’cept for 
breakfast, but I guess you can rustle up 
enough to eat around here.” 

“Yes, sirrr!” I replied. quickly, “I'll 
take it.” 


e went downtown that day to 
V buy a car. J was anxious to see 
how much he would splurge, but 


Humphries was cautious. Instead of buy- 
ing a Cadillac, he settled for a smaller, 
medium-priced car . . . a black sedan 
with white sidewalls. I wasn’t surprised 
as it confirmed my suspicions. A man 
as wealthy as Humphries was supposed 
to be would not have hesitated to pay a 
high price. But Humphries had to pay 
for the car with a check—a personal one. 
It would have been impossible for him 
to pay in ten- and twenty-dollar bills, so 
he was forced to draw against that legiti- 
mate account he was building in the 
bank . . . and he didn’t want to wipe it 
out. 

That evening. J moved into the serv- 
ants’ quarters on the top floor of the 
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Tooth amd Natl census 


house. With the door safely closed be- 
hind me, I was able to relax for the 
first time. I found myself trembling, both 
with hatred and triumph. I forced myself 
to remain quiet, although I wanted to 
pound the walls with my fists and shout 
curses down the stairs. 

In my role of ex-cab driver, now 
chauffeur, Humphries had accepted my 
disguise. He gave no indication of ever 
having seen me before. I was convinced 
that he was entirely unsuspecting—al- 
though I do not believe that Humphries 
ever trusted anyone completely in his 
life. Determined as I was to kill the man, 
I was afraid that Humphries might read 
it in my face. Consequently, I went to 
great lengths to be servile—and he liked 
it. 

Late at night, with contempt and 
loathing in my breast, I’d sit in my room 
smoking, and consider the best possible 
method by which to kill him. 

However, I hoped to escape the law, 
and with this in mind I began planning 
a method by which to avoid the police 
after the killing. 


decided to build Isham Reddick 
I into a definite character, give him 

a motive for killing Humphries, and 
then have Reddick disappear completely. 
While the police searched for Isham Red- 
dick, the chauffeur with the light eye- 
brows, smooth shaven, a front tooth miss- 
ing, and wearing thick heavy glasses—I 
would simply return, overnight, to being 
Lew Mountain again. 

I kept my eyes open for Humphries’ 
other connection—the printer. Hum- 
phries seemed to concentrate entirely on 
passing the ten- and twenty-dollar bills. 
And yet he always had an inexhaustible 
supply of new bills. I had searched the 
house from top to bottom, attic to base- 
ment, to find the place where he con- 
cealed them. 

The house on East Eighty-ninth Street 
had been rented, completely furnished, 
from a wealthy family living in Connec- 
ticut. It was simply a large beautiful 
town house, and after my search I was 
convinced that if Humphries had found 
a place to hide the money, I’d have found 
it, too. 

Next to Humphries’ bed was a tele- 
phone which had a direct outside line; 
this was in addition to another phone in 
the house which had a number of ex- 
tensions, On the table beside the phone 
was a tablet of paper. One day, I dis- 
covered tracings on the pad. Holding the 
paper up to the light, I could catch a 
slight shadow on the indentations. I read 
the words: “Magarian, 2:00.” I put the 
pad in its original position after having 
memorized the name. 

When I did discover Humphries’ 
method of getting money, it appeared 
extremely simple. He went to a new club 
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one night—one where there was no back 
entrance. He and a girl had been in the 
club several hours. I was waiting down 
at the corner, when I saw Humphries 
hurry out of the entrance by himself. 
Grabbing a cab, he took off in the oppo- 
site direction. His cab swung around the 
corner and disappeared, and by the time 
I reached the intersection, it was out of 
sight. I returned to my original location 
and waited. In less than half an hour, 
Humphries re-entered the club. 

I could figure it out from there. The 
recurring patterns of clubs, and drunken 
girls. Humphries would get his com- 
panion high, excuse himself from the 
table, make his contact with the printer, 
and return. The girl, in her drunken con- 
dition, wouldn't know if he had been 
gone three minutes or thirty, and would 
always be able to give him an alibi for 
the evening. 

After that, I watched the back or side 
entrances of the different clubs, and in- 
variably Humphries would skip out. He’d 
take a cab, and I would follow him. 
Driving for only a few minutes, and stop- 
ping in front of a drug store or a restau- 
rant, and with the cab waiting—Hum- 
phries would walk in, and in a moment 


be out again. It was that simple, and ~ 


he never went near the printing plant. 

I never saw the actual transaction, or 
the printer either, because of the danger, 
in following Humphries too closely, of 
being recognized. 

Over the Fourth-of-July holiday Hum- 
phries announced that he was going up 
to a lodge near Bear Mountain for a few 
days. I had to drive him up. During the 
drive, Humphries pulled a notebook from 
his pocket, scribbling on it, and handed 
me the piece of paper, drawling, “If 
anything comes up around the house, 
you phone me. Hear?” He indicated the 
paper. “That there’s the number for up 
here.” 

“Yes. sir.” I assured him. Later, alone, 
I examined the note. Humphries had 
scrawled on it: “Reddick, Bear Mt. 8500.” 
Bear Mountain 8500 was the number of 
the lodge. He had written it across a 
small sheet of blue-lined paper and I de- 
liberately tore it across one edge. When 
I had finished, it read: “Reddick, Mt. 
8500.” I carefully placed the paper in my 
pocket. 


eturning to the city, I went to 
R Ducal’s, a  magician’s supply 
house on Eighth Avenue near 
Forty-fourth Street. When I had moved 
into Humphries’ place, I had delivered 
my big theatrical trunk to Duval’s to hold 
for me. The store is open until late at 
night as many of its customers do not 
come in until evening. 
Passing through rooms filled with a 
half century’s collection of all the in- 
struments of miracle-making. I located 


my trunk. From it, I extracted a thick 
packet of stage money . . . a reasonable 
facsimile of real money as to size and 
color. From a short distance it is difli- 
cult to detect. 


hundred-dollar bills of my own 

dough, and a number of legitimate 
fifties, around the roll of stage money. 
I had a wad of dough that would have 
impressed even a bank! 

The following night I took Mary 
Deems out to a movie and to dinner. 
She ordered the less expensive items on 
the menu. My plans, however, calied for 
me to flash my roll of bills and play the 
lout. I did—and the sight of the bankroll 
hit her hard. That was what I 
wanted. 

Humphries had been away three days 
when, on the morning of the fourth, I 
read a small item on page nine of the 
morning paper. The story said a man 
identified as Adrian Magarian, proprie- 
tor of the Inland Printing Shop, had 
been found murdered in his office. The 
printing shop was just a small place 
located near Canal Street. and the police 
regarded it as another hold-up killing. 
Magarian had been struck down and 
killed by a blow on his head, and his 
shop ransacked. Judging by the position 
and briefness of the story, it was evident 
that Magarian wasn’t very important. 

I decided the police hadn’t found Hum- 
phries’ counterfeit plates, or the story 
would have been on page one! I won- 
dered if Humphries had killed him, so 
I decided to see what kind of reaction 
I could raise from him. l called Bear 
Mountain 8500. When he got on the 
phone I said, “Sir. 1 don’t know if this 
is important, but I thought Pd better 
call.” 

“Yes, what is it?” It seemed to me 
his drawl was a little forced. 

“Well,” I told him, “some man just 
called and asked for you. I said you 
were out of town. He wanted to know if 
I could put him in touch with someone 
named Magarian. . . .” 

After a moment, Humphries said 
slowly, suspiciously, “How come you 
called me?” Then, back in his old char- 
acteristic drawl again, “Never heard of 
him. And I’m getting mighty tired of 
stickin’ around this here place. Guess 
maybe you better mosey up and get me 
... this afternoon.” 

“Yes. sir.” I replied. The facts were 
that Magarian was dead, and, as I soon 
discovered, Humphries had the plates. 

That Humphries had known Maga- 
rian, and also knew that he was now 
dead. was proven by his acts of omis- 
sion. For several weeks, Humphries made 
no more sorties into the saloons and 
bistros. Then he began the old routine 
of sneaking out of the clubs at night. 


B= in my room I wrapped genuine 


and I knew that he had found another 
printer. 

In the meantime, I was still develop- 
ing my own plans. As a motive for 
Isham Reddick to kill Humphries, I 
selected the motive of blackmail. The 
cops would figure that I had pushed my 
victim to the end of his endurance, and 
to prevent him from turning me in— 
I had killed him. Flashing my roll of 
bills around the house at every oppor- 
tunity, I went out of my way to lend 
the janitor money . . . and to make the 
story better, I doctored up an envelope, 
with a list of fashionable figures, in- 
cluding the number 8500 . . . and ar- 
ranged for Lightbody to get it. 

Although my few thousand dollars 
were dwindling fast, it was imperative 
that I make my story convincing. The 
cops had to believe that I had taken 
Humphries for a big bankroll, and had 
spent it like a profligate. Making certain 
to leave a wide and easily followed trail, 
I bought about everything I could con- 
ceive of. 

At one point, I nearly made a serious 
error. It was imperative that I have a 
complete set of teeth the day I walked 
out of Humphries’ house after killing 
him. The cops would be looking for a 
man with a missing tooth. Somewhere I 
had misplaced my tooth with the remov- 
able bridge. I called a dentist named 
Boss and went to see him. Attempting 
to remain as inconspicuous as possible, 
I stayed within the role of Isham Red- 
dick—poor, hardworking chauffeur. He 
made me another tooth. 

There was still a decision to be reached 
concerning the method by which I had 
to kill Humphries. I decided, finally, that 
the best plan would be to strike when 
we were out of town. 


I suggested he take another short 
vacation, hoping to arouse some 
restlessness within him—but he refused 
to rise to the bait. 
Since his return from Bear Mountain, 
in July, he had begun a slow deterio- 
ration. The veneer of the open-handed 
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Texan was getting very thin; occasion- 
ally his drawl would slip; and he took 
less interest in his appearance. 

There was a certain satisfaction in 
watching Humphries break up, and I 
continued to procrastinate. 

But the decision was finally forced on 
me! 

Humphries forced it himself. On the 
morning of November twentieth, he arose 
with his usual terrible hangover. The 
night before, at the club, he had been 
absent longer than usual—over an hour. 
When he returned, he had been carry- 
ing a very heavy package wrapped in 
brown paper securely tied. The girl he 
was with had noticed his departure, and 
they had argued about it in the car. 
Angrily, he had made me stop and send 
her off in a cab. 


umphries sat on the side of his 
H bed, sipping a pick-me-up. He said, 

“Reddick, I’ve some sad news. I’ve 
decided to close up here and haul stakes 
back to Texas.” 

“Im sorry to hear that,” I replied. 
Recalling the tightly wrapped package 
of the night before, I knew Humphries 
had secured the return of the plates. Pos- 
sibly he felt he had run his luck too 
long in New York, or perhaps he had 
printing troubles again. Either way, he 
was folding up. 

He said, “I’d shore appreciate it... 
if you didn’t mention it until I’m ready.” 

That was it. Humphries was planning 
to take a run-out powder and skip out 
from under his lease. He was afraid 
Mary Deems might notify the owners. 
Momentarily, I couldn’t understand why 
he had told me, and then I realized it 
was because of the car. Humphries was 
a wretched driver, and he needed me to 
sell the automobile. “Yes, sir,” I agreed, 
“T won’t say anything about it.” 

That afternoon, I went down to buy 
a ticket for France . . . an airline ticket. 
I now planned to kill Humphries the 
night of November 23. 

On the morning of November 22, Hum- 
phries arose . . . earlier than usual .. . 
and sober for a change. He told me that 


he would be downtown all day, and 
wouldn’t be home until late that night. 
That evening, around dinner time, I 
pretended I had received a call from 
Humphries and told Mary Deems and 
the Lightbodys they could have the night 
off as well as the entire next day. 


t eight I drove downtown to Duval’s. 
A From my trunk I took a snub- 
nosed .32 which I had used to 
shoot blanks for occasional effects. On 
my way out, I asked Harry, “Do you 
have any bullets?” 

“Blanks?” he asked. 

“No, regular ones.” I held up the re- 
volver and forced a grin. 

“I think I got.some here, someplace,” 
replied Harry. He began rummaging 
through the shelves, and eventually came 
up with a partly filled box of .32’s. 

It was a little after nine when I arrived 
back on Eighty-ninth Street. The prem- 
ises were dark, with the exception of a 
light I had left burning in the entrance 
hall. I went upstairs, first to my room on 
the top floor where I removed my coat 
and hat; then I returned to the second 
floor. 

At the end of the dark corridor, I 
opened the door to Humphries’ bedroom 
`.. the master suite. It was located along 
one side of the house, a locked door 
opening from the corridor into a small 
service hall. Somewhere in this suite Will 
Shaw’s plates were hidden, and I finally 
found them, concealed behind the logs 
stacked in the fireplace. Picking up the 
package, I walked to the bed and tore 
open the wrappings. There they were! 
The complete set of counterfeit plates 

. now stained with ink, but as perfect 
as the day they were made, as faultless 
as the moment I had seen them, with 
Tally in Philadelphia! 

“You lousy, sneakin’.. . 

Whirling, I faced Humphries. He stood 
in the doorway, his face twisted with 
fury. 

My hands, reacting more quickly than 
my mind, flashed up with the .32. “That’s 
far enough,” I said. 

At the sound of my voice, he stopped. 
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His arms hung loosely at his sides, and 
for a moment he peered at me. “Reddick,” 
he said hoarsely, “what do you want?” 

“How about calling me Adrian Ma- 
garian. Perhaps I’m a reincarnation.” 

“Damn it! Stop playing cat and mouse. 
Who are you and what do you want?” 

I said, “My initials are D. E. My full 
and complete name, as far as you are 
concerned, is D. E. Ath.” 

Perspiration broke quickly across his 
forehead. “You're crazy!” he said, his 
voice croaking. 

“Absolutely,” I agreed. And at that 
moment I was crazy. Humphries quickly 
withdrew another step. 

“That’s all right,” I said benevolently 
as a priest of the Inquisition lighting 
fagots at an auto-da-fé, “keep going. You 
and I are going to the basement. That’s 
where I shall kill you.” 

I motioned with the revolver, and with 
paralyzed movements he floundered from 
the room. I followed him. Stumbling down 
the stairs, he wavered through the hall 
and into the kitchen. 

Behind the kitchen loomed the back 
hall—and the stairway to the basement 
descended from there. In slow motion, 
Humphries opened the door; his eyes 
were blind, unseeing . . . and distended 
with fear. 

“Switch on the lights,” I ordered. His 
fingers clawed helplessly against the side 
of the door. Reaching past him, I 
switched them on myself. 

Humphries began to descend. 

I followed him. 


umphries raised his right hand to 
H the oath. As he seated himself 

in the witness chair. Denman ap- 
proached him and said, “I want you to 
tell the jury, and the court, in your own 
words exactly what happened between 
you and Isham Reddick the night of 
November twenty-second in your house 
on East Eighty-ninth Street.” 

Humphries sat quietly for a moment, 
staring into space, seemingly hearing 
only part of Denman’s words. Finally, he 
began in a toneless voice. 

“I had been downtown all day,” he 
said. “After a rather late dinner, I de- 
cided to return home. When I arrived, I 
noticed the house was dark, except for 
a light in the downstairs hall and a light 
in my bedroom. I opened the door with 
my key. Mary Deems was not around.... 

“On the second floor, the door from 
the corridor to the service hall of my 
bedroom was open. There I saw Isham 
Reddick rifling through my belongings. 
He had taken some jewelry, and was 
removing a large sum of money from a 
wallet I had left on top of my dresser. 
Instantly, he drew a revolver and told 
me to raise my hands. I was unarmed ... 
entirely defenseless, and I did as he told 
me. I tried to reason with him, but he 
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was a crazy man... yelling and threaten- 
ing me.” 

“What did he say to you, Mr. Hum- 
phries?” 

“He talked very quickly ... and much 
he said didn’t make any sense. Reddick 
kept referring to himself by the name of 
Ath, he was D. E. Ath... . It was a night- 
mare! I told him he could have the 
jewelry and money ... to take them and 
leave. Suddenly, he ordered me to turn 
around and march to the basement. Red- 
dick was right behind me, with his gun, 
and he was raving every step of the 
way. ... He threatened me with death!” 


kerchief from his coat, Humphries 
wiped his forehead. 

“At the top of the basement stairs,” 
he picked up the story again, “Reddick 
ordered me to turn on the lights. This 
is the last thing that I distinctly remem- 
ber. I knew I was walking to my death. 
It is a long stairway from the back hall 
to the basement floor, and somewhere 
along the way I completely lost contact 
with reality... .” 

Denman interrupted, “Do you remem- 
ber reaching the bottom step at all?” 

“Yes,” replied Humphries, slowly. 
“But only as an impression, not as an 
actual occurrence. Going down the stairs 
was like sinking into slumber ... a 
grayness closed over everything. Eventu- 
ally, my body reached the cellar floor, 
the last step, and at that point my mind 
went completely blank. Everything sank 
into darkness.” 

“That is all you remember of that 
night?” 

“Yes, sir. That is completely all.” 

“What is the next event which you 
remember?” 

Humphries shook his head, unbeliev- 
ingly. “I was lying on my bed . . . up- 
stairs in the master suite ... the next 
day. I was wearing only my undershirt 
and shorts . . . my suit was hanging in 
the closet. I discovered later. There was 
a terrible aching . . . throbbing in my 
head, and I wondered why someone 
didn’t answer the doorbell.” 

“At that time, did you recall what 
had happened the previous night?” 

“Not right then, sir. I got out of bed 
and put on a robe. Going downstairs, I 
opened the door . . . and there were the 
police. Then I suddenly remembered 
Reddick from the night before . . . how 
close he had come to killing me. I 
thought he had run away and gotten 
into trouble. I thought the police were 
there because of him!” 

“When they asked to come in, you let 
them in?” 

“Certainly. I had nothing to hide.” 

From then on, until noon, Denman 
went over Humphries’ story. He could 
only elaborate on the testimony as given; 


Aire removing the pocket hand- 


Humphries had nothing new to intro- 
duce. When he had finished, Denman 
studied the jury carefully as they filed out 
to lunch. 

Court convened again in the afternoon, 
and Cannon began his cross-examination. 

“Tell me, Mr. Humphries,” he asked, 
“you say Isham Reddick was stealing 
your jewelry? Is that correct?” 

“That is correct.” 

“Did you ever see the jewels again?” 

“No, I didn’t.” 

“The police found no trace of them. 
There were no traces in the house. Did 
you look for them?” 

“J—I didn’t think about . . 
them with him when he left.” 

“And the money? You testified that 
you left a large sum of money home in 
your wallet?” 

“Yes. Yes, I had.” 

“And earlier in the day, you had been 
to the bank to get more money? Why did 
you need all that money?” 

“Well . I had planned a vaca- 
tion. ... 

Because of Humphries’ evasive and 
indefinite answers concerning the jewelry 
and money, Cannon was convinced the 
witness was not telling the truth. The 
Prosecuting Attorney continued to pound 
away at him, wearing him down, dogging 
his answers. Finally. Cannon said, “You 
don’t remember killing Isham Reddick?” 

“No, sir. I didn’t kill him.” 

“You don’t remember dismembering 
Isham Reddick’s body? You don’t re- 
member how the ashes got in the furnace, 
how the blood stains got in the base- 
ment, how the fragments of the body 
were scattered around as if in a charnel 
house?” 

“No, sir, I know nothing about it. I 
don’t remember a thing. I only know 
that—I couldn’t have done it.” 

Humphries glanced helplessly at Can- 
non. He nervously tugged at his collar, 
and then with great effort clasped his 
hands, and forced them to remain quiet. 

“Was Isham Reddick blackmailing you 
... asking you for money?” Cannon pur- 
sued his questions relentlessly. 

“No, sir.” 

“Did Isham Reddick have any reason 
to hate or fear you?” 

“No, sir . . . except I caught him 
stealing.” 


e as that enough to make him want 
W to kill you? Especially after 
you told him to take the money 

and jewelry and leave?” 

“Isham Reddick was just crazy—that’s 
all!” 

“Was he crazy enough to kill himself. 
dismember himself, and then cremate 
himself? And afterwards. clean up the 
mess?” 

NOs ne? 


“This was a carefully planned. dia- 


. he took 


” 


bolically executed murder. Someone had 
to do it. To do it, someone had to be 
there. Was anyone else there?” 

Wearily, Humphries retreated to his 
defense. “I don’t know,” he said. “I can’t 
remember. . . .” 

And Cannon continued his ruthless 
questioning throughout the rest of the 
long afternoon. 


he stairs yawned before us. The 
[een was very steep, and a hand- 

railing ran along the right side. I 
shifted the revolver to my left hand, my 
right grasped the rail as we descended. 
Just in front of me, Humphries’ sweat... 
the acrid smell of fear ... was heavy in 
the air. Its odor drove me into a deeper 
frenzy. 

As Humphries reached the basement 
floor, he moaned loudly and stooping sud- 
denly—straightened, a glittering, swirl- 
ing arc of light flashing by his side. In- 
stinctively, I ducked, and thrust out my 
right hand to steady myself against the 
post at the foot of the stairs. 

An instant later, the hatchet buried it- 
self in the wood, and Humphries slumped 
forward to the floor! 

I stood woodenly holding my position. 
Looking questioningly at the gun in my 
hand . . . I couldn’t remember shooting 
it. There was no smell of gunpowder in 
my nose, no echoing sound of a shot in 
my ears. And then I became conscious 
of warmth stealing over my right hand. 
Part of a finger was missing. Blood 
spouted from the severed flesh and the 
dismembered section was lying on the 
floor beside the post. Dazedly, I kicked 
at the motionless body of Humphries. He 
didn’t move. 

The flow of blood seemed to clear my 
mind ... the cobwebs of hate, the skeins 
of insane anger dissolved with the falling 
drops of blood which marked my steps 
and crimsoned the floor of the furnace 
room. Breaking open the chamber of the 
revolver, I found the shells intact .. . 
unfired. 

With a sigh of relief, I realized I had 
not shot Humphries! 

Humphries had collapsed from shock 





... from sheer fright. In one last frenzied, 
unconscious effort he had grabbed the 
hatchet from the floor .. . a hatchet Light- 
body used to split kindling . . . and had 
swung it at me in a desperate attempt 
at defense. Even as he swung, he had 
blacked out through shock and hysteria. 

Almost immediately I realized some- 
thing else: here was a man who had com- 
mitted three murders, or had been 
responsible for them, and had escaped 
punishment. But there was still a way 
by which justice could be served! 

By my watch, it was then almost ten- 
thirty. I lit a cigarette, and sat down on 
the bottom step to think the situation 
over. The greatest illusions, I knew, are 
compounded equally by the things you 
see ...and the things you don’t see. Ob- 
viously, I could not leave my entire body, 
but possibly I could leave traces that 
seemed to prove I had left my entire 
body. The illusion must be of a murder 
committed ... and almost entirely erased! 

Dragging Humphries to the wood closet, 
I locked him in. Then, picking up the 
hatchet, I walked into the next room, a 
semi-laundry, where the tool chest was 
kept. Pasting several hairs from my head 
to the blood on the hatchet, I wiped the 
handle on the sleeve of my coat and 
tossed it in the box. Next to the laundry 
was a basement bathroom. Standing over 
the wash basin for a minute or two, I 
permitted a trickle of blood to run down 
the drain and into the trap. Turning 
away, I splattered more stains around the 
cracks and corners of the floor—and then 
I was forced to stop. I had lost too much 
blood already. With a piece of twine, I 
bound the finger as tightly as I dared, 
to stop the flow, and bandaged the end 
with a strip from my handkerchief. 


eturning to my room, I found a 
R pair of gloves. Slipping them on, 
I stuffed the empty finger with 
cotton, and put on a top coat. Taking the 
car for the second time that night, I re- 
turned to Duval’s. From the big metal 
trunk, I removed Omar . . . my skeleton. 
I had bought him complete, with wired 
joints, from Harry ten years before when 


I needed a skeleton for a comedy gag in 
a disappearing cabinet act. Omar, how- 
ever, was a real skeleton, not a compo- 
sition one. Removing the bone between 
the knee and the ankle, I broke off the 
wired ends. I remembered, suddenly, the 
small built-in drawer in the top of the 
trunk where I kept gadgets such as 
springs, card-feeders and release gim- 
micks. 

Pulling out the shallow drawer, I dis- 
covered my missing tooth. I had packed 
it in the trunk, through force of habit, 
the day I moved to Eighty-ninth Street. 
Slipping it in my pocket, I walked out 
with Omar’s shin bone under my coat. 

I managed to get together five pounds 
of beef each from four all-night delica- 
tessens. Then with Omar’s leg, twenty 
pounds of meat, and my missing tooth, 
I returned to the house. 


and knocking apart the bench, fed 

it to the flames, as well as a 
large canvas tarpaulin used for paint- 
ing . . . after removing a small sec- 
tion of it which contained bloodstains. 
The pain from my finger now began rac- 
ing high up into my arm; the stub, swol- 
len and angrily discolored from the 
tourniquet, forced me to stop for a while. 
My head whirled dizzily. I climbed to 
the upper floors of the house where I 
searched through the medicine cabinets. 
In Mary Deems’s room, I found a bottle 
with three codeine pills in it. I took all 
the pills at once. 

In the same cabinet was a small bottle 
of ether which Mary used for cleaning 
purposes. I took it back to the furnace 
room with me. 

At four o’clock, I removed the ashes, 
shoveling them into a tub. Driving across 
town, I left them concealed among a num- 
ber of other tubs filled with trash and 
refuse. 

Dawn was not far away. I looked in 
on Humphries, and decided I had better 
take him upstairs while I still had the 
strength. When I touched him, he stirred 
uneasily. Hastily, I poured ether on the 
remnant of my handkerchief and held it 


I built a roaring fire in the furnace, 
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to his nose and mouth—praying that it 
didn’t smother him. Quickly he became 
quiet again, and I immediately removed 
the cloth. Without another quiver from 
him, I dragged Humphries upstairs to his 
bedroom . . . a long, difficult trip with 
the limp body of a man his size. Undress- 
ing him, I left him on his bed, and care- 
fully hung his suit in the closet. 


ack in the basement, I rebuilt 
B the fire, and when it was glowing 
hot, I fired the revolver into a 
chunk of the beef and threw it all into 
the flames. Eventually it burned to cin- 
ders, and I broke the mass up with the 
end of the poker, then shook the furnace 
to sift ihe ashes . . . both wood and meat 
. together into the receptacle below. 

Omar’s shin bone I laid carefully on 
top of the coals. The fire gradually en- 
veloped it until the entire bone was black- 
ened, and partly consumed. Then very 
carefully, I removed it from the flames, 
placing it in the trash box along with a 
charred end of wood from the bench. 

Time was growing short now; the hours 
were running out. Staggering on with my 
work, I sluiced down the floor in the fur- 
nace room, permitting the water to stand 
in puddles and dry by evaporation. In the 
downstairs bathroom, I did the same. 
When I had finished, the rooms were 
clean, but damning traces of blood could 
still be found in the cracks of the floor! 

Now there were signs of life, noises 
and activity on the streets outside, and 
I made one final effort to hurry. Placing 
the tooth that Boss had made on the coals, 
I tossed it into the bottom of the furnace 
when it had darkened. The indisputable 
proof of my finger I half concealed on 
the floor outside the furnace. 

In Humphries’ room, I hid the note 
reading “Mt. 8500” in a drawer of his 
dresser, after wiping it clean of prints. 

Returning to my own room, somewhat 
awkwardly because I was forced to use 
my left hand, I darkened my eyebrows 
with a makeup pencil. and replaced my 
missing tooth. The glasses I put in my 
pocket. Carefully, I brushed my hair, 
making sure a few strands were left on 
the brush. Putting on a new pair of 
gloves and again filling out the missing 
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finger, I stuffed the stained pair in my 
overcoat pocket. 

Checking the room carefully, I removed 
all records from the dresser drawers ex- 
cept a few specimens of handwriting. 
Once more, I stopped to see Humphries. 
He was still unconscious. Beside him on 
his bed where I had left them were the 
counterfeit plates. Dropping the paper 
around them, I carried them away with 
me. 

At the last moment, I stood within the 
main entryway on the ground floor, check- 
ing over everything in my mind: the hot 
furnace, the ashes; the bloodstains; the 
tooth, finger and nail, and shin bone; the 
piece of bench, the square of bloody can- 
vas; the hatchet with the blood and hairs; 
the hair in my brush; the blood in the 
drains; the ash-tub marks in the car; 
Humphries’ note and gun in his drawer. 

I recalled the boasts I had deliberately 
made; the money shown to Lightbody 
and Mary Deems; the envelope with fig- 
ures in my writing; the gold wrist watch; 
the expensive suits; the ticket to Paris. 
And of course. the deserted house; 
Humphries. unconscious for the night— 
with no alibi. no witnesses. And the final 
cynical beauty of the truth itself. Humph- 
ries would never dare tell all the truth. 
Even if he knew the entire truth, his lips 
were partly sealed . . . or he would be 
exchanging one executioner for another. 
Humphries’ life had been built on lies, 
and he must try to save it on that basis. 
His own truths would condemn him. 

Yes, I was satisfied. 

The illusion was complete! 


wo weeks before, the verdict had 
‘ke returned by the jury. And now 

the court was to pronounce its sen- 
tence upon Humphries. 

The judge observed the prisoner be- 
fore him, for a moment, then said in 
the age-old ritual, “Is there anything 
you wish to say before I pronounce the 
court’s sentence?” 

Humphries shrugged his 
hopelessly. 

“Very well,” observed the judge. He 
lifted a paper from his desk and began 
reading the legal formalities as required 
by the State of New York. After a few 
minutes he put aside the paper and con- 
tinued speaking. although he was no 
longer reading. “It is the opinion of this 
court that in many ways the case of the 
People of the State of New York versus 
Ballard T. Humphries has been a most 
unusual one. A jury of your peers have 
found you guilty of murder . . . a mur- 
der most reprehensible and compounded 
by the inhuman disposing of your vic- 
tim’s body after the crime. That such a 
crime was committed and executed ap- 
peared to be proved beyond a reasonable 
doubt to the duly impaneled jurors. You 
have heard the verdict. It is guilty. 


shoulders 


“And -yet the law is not untempered 
with justice. It is the duty of this court 
to discover the truth, and to see that 
justice is delivered within its jurisdic- 
tion. It is my belief that not all the facts 
and circumstances of this case have been 
discovered, disclosed, and explored by 
either the prosecution or the defense. 
Perhaps, in truth, such facts may not 
exist after all, regardless of this court’s 
opinion; or if they exist, perhaps they 
will never be found and disclosed. But 
if they do exist, someday they may be 
brought to light. For that reason. this 
court has deliberated the sentence to be 
imposed. Hear it then: 

“I hereby sentence you, the prisoner, 
Ballard Temple Humphries, to be de- 
livered to the warden, or other duly au- 
thorized official of the prison of the 
State of New York, located at Ossining. 
New York, during the week of May sixth 
the next. and your person committed to 
him for all the remaining days of your 
natural life!” 


magician with a finger missing is 

A Merlin with a broken wand. a 

card mechanic with two thumbs. 

I traded my finger for the capture of a 

murderer, my future for a tube of grease 
paint in clown alley. 

I have a copy of Billboard. It says 
the Big One is playing out West. The 
pennants are flying from the main top. 
the music is playing, the kids are laugh- 
ing. Too long, now, I have been sur- 
rounded by the ghosts of the dead— 
Tally. whom I loved; Will Shaw, whom 
I never knew; and Magarian, whom I 
would have disliked. 

And of course, Isham Reddick. He 
died years ago, and then again just re- 
cently. And when he died the second 
time, Greenleaf died with him; not 
quickly, not suddenly . . . but a little 
bit each day. 

It’s time to shake the ghosts . . . the 
one I loved, as well as the ones I never 
knew. In the night, I hear the distant 
train whistles heading west. I’m follow- 
ing them. 


and as he stood beneath it a few 

beams of light fell like dirty water 
over his hair. Humphries was unable to 
see out of the window, but he stood as 
close to it as he could. 

He lit a cigarette, puffing it rapidly. 
Within his mind a question kept revolv- 
ing. Day after day, night after night, it 
had spun there on an endless, repetitious 
track. Who was it? he thought. Who was 
it who was it who was it who was it? 

Turning, he fell on his bunk. He rolled 
over on his back, and in his mind the 
question started going around all over 
again. Who was it who was it who was it 
who was it who was it? Tue Enp 


T his cell he walked to the window, 





COSMOPOLITAN 


JOHANNA SHEDD, DIRECTOR, EDUCATION DEPARTMENT e 


DIRECTORY OF SCHOOLS, 
COLLEGES AND CAMPS 


572 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 








COEDUCATIONAL CAMPS 


Wi s Boys (7-15) Westgate Northfield 
ihakowi Girls (7-16) Eastgate Vermont 


Separate camps, some joint activities. In Green Mts. Pri- 
vate lake. Mature counselors. Well-built cabins. Modern 
sanitation. Nurse. Wide choice of sports, activities. Three 
age groups. Trips: Canada, White Mts., Lake Champlain. 
Booklet. John K. Bolte, Box C, Randallstown, Maryland 


Camp Woodcliff (near Woodstock), N. Y. 


Relaxed, non-competitive. Mature leaders. Res. Dr. & 
R Modern cabins, new recreation bldg., excellent facili- 





Coed 4-17 yrs. Sawkill 





ies. Private lake. Land, water sports. Trips, outpost camp- 
ing, nature. Dance. Ceramics. Separate teen age program. 
R. O. Saphir, 1011 Carroll Place, N. Y. 56, Phone CY 3-1498 





j Separate Programs, Boys & Girls 
Trojan Ranch 7-16, Horsemanship, Crafts, Ath- 
letics, Tumbling, Riflery, Archery, Pack Trips, Special Co-Ed 
Activities, Waterfront, Sailing, Canoeing, Swimming, Water 
skiing, Motor Boating, Snow Outpost Camp ; Skiing, Toboggan- 
ing, rope tow, Limited Number, 29th year, Modern Buildings, 
Catalogue. G. S. Walker, P.O. Box 711, Boulder, Colorado 





BROTHER & SISTER CAMPS 
Awosting ° Chinqueka 


Brother & sister camps ages 6-16. In Litchfield Hills, Conn. 
Broad program features sailing, water sports. Also riding. 
Boys on Bantam Lake, girls on Mt. Tom Lake. Inclusive mod- 
erate fee. 1 or 2 mos. Mature staff. Phone ORange 6-085: 
Mr. & Mrs. Oscar Ebner, 355-C Prospect St., E. Orange, N. 

i Our Lady of Lourdes, girls 6-18 
Catholic Camps Camp Acadia, for boys 6-18 
Separate camps. 1 mile apart. 1600 acres, Catskills, Private 
lakes. Riding, swimming, boating, tennis, trips, dramatics, 
arts & crafts, ballet & cultural dancing. Exceptional equip- 


ment. Tutoring. Resident priests, doctor & nurses. 49th yr. 
Rev. Vincent C. Clyne, 472-C West 142nd St., New York 31 


Red Cloud, boys 








Ages 5-17. On Lake Cham- 
R d Wi x 1 plata, Flattsburg, SA ne 
gir ding, swimming, sailing, 

© ing, SS Aien Indian lore, arta and 
crafts. Mature counselors, Healthful climate. Snug, 
screened cabins. Educational trips. Inclusive fee. Catalog. 
Mrs. Marvin C. Merryman, Jr., Dir., McDonogh, Maryland 





Ages 5-16 


Hilltop for Boys 4 hrs from NYC 
at Kelsey, NY 


Hill Manor for Girls Daily riding 


On Spring Lake. All land, water sports. Riding incl in fee. 
Water skiing. Prot. & Cath. services. Also open June, Sept. 
C. E. Hillman, Dir., 8618 110 St., Richmond Hill, NY 











BOYS’ CAMPS 


ALLEY FORGE 


SUMMER CAMPS 


“At the Nation’s Shrine’? An unforgettable 


summer of fun and training at America’s National 
Shrine. Cavalry Camp (14-18); Pioneer Camp (7-13). 
Swimming, riding instruction, mounted hikes, wood- 


craft, scouting, and modified military training. 
Separate Band Camp (13-18) under renowned Musi- 
cal Director. Starlight concerts. Individual instru- 
ment instruction. Catalog. Box 13, Wayne, Pa. 








i Ely, Vermont 
Camp Passumpsic Boers 
For 100 real, live fellows on a beautiful Vermont lake. 
All land and water sports, riding, canoe trips, overnight 
hikes, Practical campcraft. 3 age groups, 42nd year. 
A happy, satisfying summer. Mr. & Mrs. David C. Starry, 
4706 Essex Avenue, Chevy Chase 15, Washington, D. C. 


Boys 6-16. 42nd year. Cooperstown, 
Chenango New York. Camping in forest front- 


ing on 9-mile Otsego Lake. Excellent Riding. Woodcraft, 
nature, canoe trips. Aquaplaning, skiing. Baseball, arch- 
ery, riflery, sailing. Age group activities. Nurse. Otsego, 
sister camp. Give age. L. Fisher, A. Larbig, Packanack 
Lake, N. J., Mountain View 8-0711; 0474-J, 








Farragut Naval Camps 


Summer of adventure on Toms River. Boys 8-18 in 3 
age groups. Trips on 63-ft. flagship. 42 land and 
water activities. Modern buildings. 2 gyms. 2 athletic 
fields. Approved summer school program available. Catalog. 
Farragut Naval Camps, Box FC, Toms River, New Jersey. 





Boys 5-16. 
Susquehanna Mountain camp on private lake. 


New Milford, Pa. 37th Year. 825 Acres. Daily riding, com- 

plete course in horsemanship. 40 camp owned horses. Fine 

lake swimming. All sports. 4 age groups. Skilled leader 

for each 4 boys. Personal development our aim. Booklet. 
Robert T. Smith, New Milford, Pennsylvania 


Adirondack Woodcraft Camps 


Fun and Adventure in the Woods. 30th year. Boys 7 to 17. 
Four age groups. Private lake near Old Forge. Program 
adapted to individual. Trips. Horsemanship. Riflery. 
Forestry. Moderate inclusive fee. Resident nurses. Booklet. 
William H. Abbott, Director, Box 2374, Fayetteville, N. Y. 








* Boys 3-16 in Penna. Poconos near N.Y.C. 
Len-a pe and Phila. 20 aides include Indians, 
cowboy, magician, nurse, ete. Excellent food and care. 


Horseback & canoe trips, aquaplaning, swimming, tennis, 
crafts, dances. Sunday services. Booklet. David C. Keiser, 
7733 Mill Road, Phila. 17, Pa. Phone MElrose 5-1682 
(Phila.). Indian Lodge—Assoc. lakefront hotel. 





MAKE YOUR DECISION ABOUT A 
SUMMER SCHOOL OR CAMP NOW! 


For help in your selection fill in the coupon below and mail to 
Johanna Shedd, Director, Cosmopolitan Education Department, 


572 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


3-55 


I am interested in a Camp for Boys 


Girs 


Specify kind if any:—Ranch_____Travel_____ Riding—— 


Military ___ Mussic______ Dance______Art______Others. 


Summer School_________ Subjects 





Age__Sex______ Grade______F or entrance in 


Particularcactivities desired se ee Se eS 


Location preferred 


Name. 


Street Address 





Fee range 


Citys one State 

















BOYS’ CAMPS 


_ ST. JOHN'S 


23 sports and activities to choose from. 
Expert coaching. Emphasis on character 
building. Complete land and lake facil- 
ities of ST. JOHN’S MILITARY 
ACADEMY including modern hospital, 
gym, golf course. Basic military train- 
ing. Optional tutoring. Sister camp. 
Parent guest house. Catalog. Boys 9-18. 
C-23 DeKoven Hall, Delafield, Wisconsin 





School and Camp 
Stratford Academy  ĝehyl and Camp 
Ages 5-15. Semi-Military. High scholastic standards. 
Careful supervision of health, board, habits, manners, and 
studies. Water, woodland, playground sports; athletics, 
crafts, music. A homelike school. Convenient location. 
Open all year. 11 mi. from Phila. Stratford, New Jersey. 





Lake Geneva Naval Camp 


Boys 8-14 have nautical fun. 85 acres on picturesque L. 

Geneva, 75 mi. Chicago. 28 sailboats, cutters, etc. Swimming, 

riding, golf, fishing, etc. Naval and Indian lore. N.W. Naval 

Acad. fireproof dorms. June 29-August 7. Write for Catalog. 
23 S. Shore Drive, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. 











Wentworth Camp & School 


Boys 8% to 19. Fun plus character training under regular 
Academy personnel. Optional tutoring. Indian Tribe. Ozark 
Mountain Camp, riding, canoeing, sailing, swimming, fishing, 
crafts, riflery, military, Also H.S. & Jr. College. Write: 
Wentworth Military Academy, 235-C Main St., Lexington, Mo. 





-i-chi Minnesota-Canadian Border 
Kooch 1 ching Heart of the ‘‘Canoe Country’’ 
Superb Canadian Canoe Cruising. All water and land 
sports. Crafts of the woods. Sailing. Unsurpassed fishing. 
Four separate camps by age—boys 9-18. Brilliant mature 
staff. Excellent food. Brochure, 

John L. Holden, 2530 Salem Ave., Cincinnati 8, Ohio 


i Torch Lake, Traverse Bay region, Michi- 
Fairwood gan. Boys 7-17. 37th season. Land and 
water sports. Riding, sailing. Superior staff, program 
and facilities. Separate unit for boys 7-8. Special fea- 
tures for older boys. Four-Way Lodge for girls affiliated. 
Booklet. Give boy’s age. M. C. Eder, Director-Owner, 
5699 Belmont Avenue, Cincinnati 24, Ohio. 





Culver Summer Schools 4 y's ideal 


vacation. 
1,200-acre wooded campus on Lake Maxinkuckee. Emphasis on 
posture, initiative, courtesy, character. Naval and Horseman- 
ship Schools, (14-18). Woodcraft (934-14). Exceptional hous- 
ing, dining, health facilities. Regular Academy personnel. 
All sports. Specify catalog. 33 Lake Shore Court, Culver, Ind. 





The Seafaring Camp 
Camp Sea Gull of the South 
On North Carolina Coast. 50 sail and motor boats. Several 
cruisers. Sailing masters and captains with expert boating 
staff of 30. 40 fine buildings. Ocean fishing. Unsurpassable 
equipment. Safe. All sports. Boys 7-17. Write for Catalog. 
yatt Taylor, Director, Dept. C, Arapahoe, North Carolina. 





Castle Heights Summer Camp 


For boys 7-14. Offering all facilities of Castle Heights 
Military Academy’s 250 acre campus. All athletics includ- 
ing boating, fishing, swimming in filtered water in modern 
pool. Nurse, physician, well-equipped hospital. For booklet 
address: Colonel H. D. Armstrong, Pres., Lebanon, Tenn. 





-Mi- & Only camp operated by Green- 
Shaw-Mi-Del-Eca pag se ole Near 
White Sulphur. Three age groups—three gyms. Cabins 
Large well-equipped crafts buildings. All sports. Mature 
counselors. Two nurses. Remedial reading. Horseback 
riding included in fee. State boy's age. Catalog, address: 
Mrs. R. M. Harris, Bus. Mgr., Box C-3, Lewisburg, W.Va. 





Camp Lupton On the Shenandoah. A carefully 


supervised camp for desirable boys 
ages 8 to 14. Excellent equipment and location on Shenan- 
doah River in foothills of Blue Ridge Mts. All appropriate 
sports, shops & crafts. Own stable, riding master & in- 
struction, For Catalog Address 
The Director, Box C, Woodstock, Virginia. 





Boys 13-16 
Camp Caravan Southwestern Camping 
Pioneering, exploring, fun and adventure. National Parks, 
natural and man-made wonders, points of historic & scenic 
importance. Recreation & true camping across continent to 
southern: Calif. & return. Non-sect. $675. incl. In NY call 
V1 6-7598 or write W. B. Gordon, 508 Dryden Rd. Ithaca, N. Y. 
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GIRLS’ CAMPS 





Camp Abena Belgrado Lakes, Maine 
Exceptional instruction in sailing, swimming, riding, 


jumping, tennis, dance, dramatics. Special Canadian trip. 
Horse show. Also trips to Boothbay Harbor, summer theatre, 
local points of interest. College staff. Nurse. Est. 
Martha E. Sansom, Dir., 45-C Grant Ave., Farmingdale, N. Y. 


-mo-da- “Sunny Woodland.’’ 49th Season. 
Moy mo: dä YO. Cornish, Maine. Where 90 girls 
from 5-18 enjoy a friendly, relaxing, and happy atmosphere. 
Swimming, aquaplaning, sailing, canoeing, land sports, 
dramatics, dancing, crafts, riding, trips. $490 fee covers 
all activities—even horseback riding—and laundry. 





Mr. & Mrs. C. C. Peterson, 81-E Winslow Rd., Waban, Mass. 
Summer fun for girls 
Camp Cowasset ner fun Or 


ris—sailing, swimming, life saving. 
Riding, beginn xperienced. Archery, tennis, dramat- 
ies, dancing, music, crafts, trips. Careful supervision. 
Log cabins among the spicy pines. Ages 5-16, 4 groups. 
40th yr. Catalog. Beatrice C. Hunt, Dir., Holbrook, Mass. 


All salt wate 














The Horseback Camps 
Teela-Wooket in Green Mts. of Vermont. 
A glorious summer of riding, fun and adventure! Beginners’ 
mounts, show horses, hunters. Water sports, golf, tennis, 
archery, ritlery. Dramatics, music, crafts. Trips. Rate $375- 
$475. oe extras. Outfit may be rented. Booklet (give age). 
. Roys, 30 Ordway Rd., Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


i On Lake Fairlee, Vermont 
Beenadeewjn Girls 5-17—4 age groups. 
A friendly, happy camp. Two complete waterfronts. Rid- 
ing, Sailing, Trips, Dramatics, Crafts. All sports. Tutor- 
ing, Attractive cabins on % mile lake frontage. Mature 
2nd yr. Catalog. Please state age. Mr. & Mrs. L. 0. 
Bandon, 15 Shelley Rd., Short Hills, New Jersey. 








i Pocono Mountains near Sky- 
Wildwood Manor top, Pa. 500 acres. 50 girls, 


5-15; age groups. Daily riding included in fee. Social 
development emphasized. Swimming, golf, tennis, archery, 
crafts, dramatics, music, dancing, trips. Modern cabins 
with baths. Booklet, (Tel. Kingston BU 7-2002) 

Mrs, Ethel C. Morgan, Dir., 157 E. Walnut St., Kingston, Pa. 





Pocono Mountains 
Lake Greeley Greeley, Penna. 
Girls 6-17. Fee includes 2 hours of riding daily with in- 
structions, trips, crafts, laundry, dancing, music, drama, all 
land & water sports, riflery, nature. Flexible program. 8 weeks 
or month. 35th yr, N.Y. 85 mi.; Phila. 120 mi. Catalog: 
Carl A. Hammel, Wynnewood 5, Pa. Tel: Midway 2-5636. 








Ton-A-Wandah — Mvferanily¥-¢ 
In Blue Ridge Mountains. On a 500-acre estate with large 
private lake. Three age groups under mature, trained lead- 
ers. All land and water sports. Riding, music, dramatics, 
art, dancing. Inctusive fee. Illustrated catalog: Mrs. Grace 
B. Haynes, Owner-Director, Box C, Tryon, N. C. 


Camp Jocassee 


For Girls. In the Carolina Blue Ridge Mountains. 34th 
season. Horseback riding, swimming, all sports, dancing, 
dramatics, camp fires, etc. Ages: 6-17—eight weeks season 
—-$260 covers all charges. No extras. For catalogue write: 
Miss Sarah Godbold, Box C, 1416 Hampton, Columbia, S. C. 





Crystalaire Frankfort, Michigan. An established 


camp for girls in the beautiful dunes 
of Lake Michigan on Crystal Lake. Staffed with mature, 
character building counselors. Featuring daily riding. All 
Jand and aquatic sports. Pack trips. Crafts. Outstanding 
choral instruction, All inclusive fee. Write for booklet: 
Dr. and Mrs E. Putt, Frankfort, Michigan. Tel. 7-2651. 





Long Scraggy Mt. Ranch 


In Colorado Rockies. Daily Riding—Western & English. 
Red Cross Swimming Instruction. Heated Pool. Pack 
Trips, Sports, Drama, Art, Music, Crafts, Dancing. Coun- 
selors are Teachers. 58 Girls—Age 7 to 15. Write: 

. E. Hayden, Buffalo Creek, Colorado 





Sylvania of the Rockies pect 
Daily riding, music & orchestra, dramatics. 
All land sports, swimming, crafts—limited 
enrollment—experienced staff—20th season. 
Fun for all—Girls 6-17—Catalogue. Write: Directors, 
Amy Lou Holmes & Elizabeth Hanaman, Bailey, Colorado 





TRAVEL 


Keewaydin Ranch Trip vor airs 


Ride to snow in the Rockies and drift cattle on a ‘‘work 
ranch.” Swim, canoe and pack trip in Montana with twenty 
fine teen-agers keen for adventure and an exciting differ- 
ent vacation. Good supervision. 24th season. All inclusive 
fee. Gertrude C. Clarkson, Director, Short Hills, New Jersey 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


EDUCATIONAL 
TROUBLE SHOOTERS 


Individualized Plan— 
Each Student a Class 


For those with educational problems 
—successful college preparation and 
general education: Our tests discover causes of difficulties 
and we (1) devise individualized program to overcome 
difficulties; (2) make up lost time; (3) instill confidence; 
(4) teach effectively the art of concentration and science of 
study. Faculty 12; Enrollment 30; 49 years’ experience. 
Write Edward R. Knight, PhD., Headmaster 


OXFORD ACADEMY 


Box J-95 Pleasantville, N. J. 


me BULLIS j 











{SCHOOL 


6 “Smiles from the At Silver Spring, 
White House Md. Box C. 
Wm. F. Bullis, Address: 

N.. Registrar 






WEST POINT 


ANNAPOLIS 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
Accredited. Outstanding success. Modern fireproof buildings. 
Rates moderate. Summer term—June 20. Write for catalog. 


Admiral Farragut Academy 


Fully accredited college preparatory. Prepares for all col- 
leges, government academies. Separate Junior School. Test- 
ing, guidance for college and career. College Board center. 
Naval training. Sports, band, boats. Summer School. Catalog. 
Admiral Farragut Academy, Box F, Toms River, N. J. 


Peddie A college preparatory school with a tradition 
of outstanding success preparing boys for col- 

lege and for life. Grades 5-12. Endowed; fully accredited. 

Individual guidance; remedial reading; public speaking 

course required. All sports, golf, swimming. 240 acres. 

Summer session. 90th year. Catalog on request. 

Dr. C. 0. Morong, Headmaster, Box 3-K, Hightstown, N.J. 





Bordentown Military Institute 


Fully accredited. College preparatory. Business, general 
courses. Aviation. Outstanding record of college entrance. 
ROTC. Boys taught how to study; small classes; remedial 
reading. All sports. Junior School. 74th year. Summer ses- 
sion. Catalog. Registrar, Box 293, Bordentown, New Jersey 





Milford College Preparatory School for Boys. 

Famous for its Teaching, since 1916. 
Notable record of achievement. Very small classes develop 
roper study habits, cultivate thoroughness. Optional ac- 
celerated program completes 1% years’ work in 12 months. 
Spacious campus. Athletics and activities for all. Grades 8-12. 
William D. Pearson, Headmaster, Milford 12, Connecticut. 


Mercersburg Academy 


Graduates outstanding in leading colleges. Boys. Grades 9 
to 12. Remedial reading. Public speaking. Small classes. 
Beautiful campus. Gymnasium. Pool. Athletics for all. 
Established 1836. Write for catalog. 

Charles S. Tippetts, Ph.D., Box C, Mercersburg, Pa. 


Carson Long 


Boys’ Military School. Educates the whole boy—physically, 
mentally, morally. How to learn, how to labor, how to live. 
Prepares for college, life or business. 119th year of Charac- 
ter Building. Overall charges $1100.00. 

Box A, New Bloomfield, Pa. 


One of the Nation’s leading prepara- 
McDonogh tory schools for boys. Grades 1-12. 
Accredited. Prepares for all colleges, service academies. 
Small classes. Individual guidance. Art, music. Dairy and 
animal husbandry, business courses. Semi-military. Sports. 
80 horses; 2 gyms, indoor pool. Est. 1873. Near Baltimore. 
Catalog. Robert L. Lamborn, Ed.D., Box 102, McDonogh, Md. 





CO-ED SUMMER SCHOOL 


Carteret Camp 
& SUMMER SCHOOL 


“ATOP ORANGE MOUNTAIN”. Boys & girls 7-18. Grades 
2-12, Accredited. Elementary and high school. Make-up or 
advance credits. Remedial reading. Combined with all 
sports, swimming, riding, golf, tennis, crafts. Large home- 
like dormitories. Choice of camp without studies; camp and 
studies; or all day studies. Twenty miles to N. 
CARTERET SCHOOL, Box C-4, West Orange, 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


ALLEY FORGE 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


"At the Nation's Shrine” Prepare your 

boy to enter leading colleges and at the 
same time be trained for a commission in the Armed 
Services. Small classes, highest academic standards. 
Prep. School and Jr. College, fully accredited; ages 
12-20. All sports, — — . Infantry, Band, Senior 
Division ROTC. Catalog Box E, Wayne, Pa. 








STAUNTON 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
In Beautiful Shenandoah Valley. 
Thorough college preparation; 
fully accredited. Individual guid- 
ance.. Band. All sports. 2 gyms, 
Pool. Fine health record. Fire- 
proof buildings. Separate Junior 
Pongol Illus. Catalog write Supt. 
Box C-8, Staunton, Va. 
BASIC COURSE R.0.T.C. BY 
U.S. ARMY INSTRUCTORS. 





KKK KK 


Founded 18607 


KENTUCKY MILITARY 
| NSTITUTE ^nm 


winter home 
in Fl la 

Preparation for college under ideal climatic 
conditions all year. Winter months at Venice, 
Fla. Oldest private Military School in Amer- 
ica. ROTC. Land and water sports. For 
catalog and ‘‘Why Florida’ folder, address: 
Col. C. B. Richmond, Pres. 

Lyndon, Ky. 





Box C 





Pillsbury Academy 


Endowed military school. Grades 6-12. Small classes; 
supervised study. Modern equipment. Accredited. All 
sports. Swimming pool. Reasonable rates. 79th year. 
Summer School with Recreation Program. Catalog. Lloyd 
Holsinger, Headmaster, Box 397-C Owatonna, Minnesota 





Morgan Park Military Academy 


Superior academic program under inspiring faculty. Fully 
accredited; 90% enter college. Small classes. Grades 4-12. 
Honor ROTC; Cavalry. Band. Art, music, drama. Shop. 
Sports; teams for all. 82nd year. Write for catalog. 

Col. C. L. Jordan, Box 235, Morgan Park, Chicago 43, III. 





Missouri Military Academy 2"4 Separate 


JuniorSchool. 
67th year. Grades 4-12. Fully accredited. SENIOR ROTC. 
Friendly and inspiring teachers. Small classes. Complete 
guidance program. All sports. Riding. Golf. 30 acre lake. 
5 athletic fields. 226 acre campus. Catalog. * 
Col. C. R. Stribling, 235 Main Street, Mexico, Missouri. 





Wentworth Military Academy 


Thousands of business and professional leaders started here. 
4-yr. High School; separate 2-yr. College. Accred. Sr. ROTC, 
CAA flying. Modern bldgs., country club. Sports for all; pool. 
Summer school; also younger boys’ camp. 76th yr. Catalog. 
Col. J. M. Sellers, 235 Washington Place, Lexington, Mo. 





Kemper Military School 


Rounded educational, military, recreational program. Cen- 
tury-old tradition; modern methods. Accredited. Small 
classes; personal guidance. 8th Grade. H.S. and Jr. College. 
Approved ROTC. All sports, horsemanship. 111th yr. Catalog. 
Dir. of Admissions, 835 Third St., Boonville, Missouri. 





ili Thorough academic 
Howe Military School Thorough academic 
environment. Accred. college preparatory, business. Poten- 
tial Achievement Rating gives each boy individual goal. 
Small classes. Jr. School. Senior ROTC. Sports. New 
dorms, pool. Episcopal. Est. 1884. Summer amp Catalog. 
Burrett B. Bouton, M.A., 435 Academy PI., Howe, Ind. 


Culver Military Academy „onere e 


8th grade. Thorough preparation for leading colleges. Ac- 
credited. Develops initiative, stamina, courtesy, character. 
Leadership training. Exceptional facilities and guidance. 
Sr. Basic ROTC. Field Artillery, Cavalry, Infantry, Band. 
All sports. Catalog. 33 Pershing Court, Culver, Indiana. 


Northwestern Military and Naval 


College prep. Est. 1888. Accredited. 75 mi. 
Academy to Chicago, 55 to Milwaukee. Avg. class 1i 
Fireproof buildings. Modern facilities. 85 acres on lake. Si 
ROTC Basic. All sports; sailing. Operates Lake Geneva Naval 
Camp. Catalog. 23 So. L. Shore Rd., Li w 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS 





Develops capacity to concentrate. 


Grades 8- 


Our*-ONE SUBJECT PLAN of Study has increased number of Honor Roll students by 50%. 
Strengthens foundation for college. Fully accredited. 
ROTC Highest Rating. 560 Acres. 16 modern buildings. 2 beautiful, spacious gyms, pool, 
splendid environment, excellent health record. Separate buildings for Infirmary, Library, 
Chapel, Science Hall and Recitation Rooms. Effective personal Guidance. Upper School 
12; Junior School 1-7, separate bldgs. and housemothers. All athletics, bands, 
Glee Club, 58th Year. For One Subject Plan Booklet and Catalog, write 


Dr. J. C. WICKER, Box 103, Fork Union, Va. 








The School of Achievement 


143rd Year. 7th & 8th grades and High School & Junior 
College; Teaches ‘‘How to Study.’’ Develops leadership. 
Remarkable success records in college and life. ROTC. 
Healthful location. 2300 ft. Bley. New Gymnasium. 
White Sulphur Springs’ golf & swimming pool. Ath- 
letics for all. Championship teams. Accredited—all 
colleges. Write for illustrated Catalog. 

Col. D. T. Moore, Box C-203, Lewisburg, W. Va. 





St. John’s Military Academy 


Generations of outstanding Americans have trained under fa- 
mous ‘‘St. John’s System.” Grades 7-12. Accredited. Out- 
standing faculty. Sr. ROTC (highest rating). Sports (teams 
for each age-size level). Summer camp. Est. 1884. Catalog 
on request: Dir. of Admissions, Box 235, Delafield, Wis. 





Western Military Academy 


Faculty accepts great responsibility for academic success, 
Integrated program based on individual needs: career 
analysis for upper grades. Grades 7-12. Jr.-Sr. R.O.T.C. 
All athletics: boating, riding, pool. 77th year. Near St. Louis. 
Write Col. Ralph B. Jackson, Supt., Box C-3, Alton, HI. 











Farragut Study and play in Florida Sun! 


Fully accredited. Prepares for all colleges and govern- 
ment academies. Separate Junior Dept. Naval-military 
training. Testing, guidance for college and career. Near 
Gulf beaches. All sports. Band, Catalog. Adm. Farragut 
Academy, Park St., N., St. Petersburg, Florida. 








OLUIVIBI 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


Fully accredited. 14 oe a e built by U. S. Gov't. Two 
gymnasiums. Tiled pool. R. T. C. Supervised study 
periods. Weekly reports to — Separate Junior School. 
All sports. 50-piece band. Orchestra. Glee Club. Summer 
School, Write for Catalog. Dept. C, Columbia, Tennessee. 





The Baylor School For Boys 


62nd year. College prep. Accredited scholarship. Boys 
12-18. Semi-military. Endowed awards. Ideal location. 
Modern facilities. New gym. Championship athletics. 
Non-sectarian religious guidance. Summer camp, boys 
8-15. Catalog. 101 Cherokee, Chattanooga, Tenn. 





Georgia Military Academy 


Eight Miles from Atlanta—Mild Climate—Winter and 
Summer School—R.O.T.C. Highest Government Rating— 
Accredited—Prep School—Junior School—Aviation—Read- 
ing Clinic—Expert Athletic Coaches—Indoor Pool—Moder- 
ate Rates. Col. W. A. Brewster., Pres., College Park, Ga. 








Carlisle Military School 


“Develops Manly Men’’—cultivates physical, mental, spir- 
iual qualities, 7th-12th grades. Pre-aviation, Band. Mild 
climate. Rate $790 (including uniform). School dairy and 
truck farm, For catalog and view book, address: 

Col. Jas. F. Risher, Headmaster, Box C, Bamberg, S. C. 





Fully accredited. Distin- 


Bolles of Florida guished academic record. 
Upper and lower schools, grades 7-12. Conference-type 
classrooms. Guidance. Sports for all, including year-round 
golf, tennis. Sailing. Outdoor swimming pool. Military or 
naval training. Summer school. Write for catalog. 
Registrar, Box 5037-C, Jacksonville, Florida. 


Fishburne Military School å» accredited 


college prepar- 
atory school with distinguished record since 1879. Grades 
9-12. Small classes. Friendly, homelike influences. ROTC 
Highest Rating. All sports. Golf. Hobbies. Indoor pool, 
2 gymnasiums. Varied social program. Write for catalog. 
Col. John C. Moore, Supt., Box C, Waynesboro, Virginia. 





FOR HELP IN YOUR SELECTION 
OF A SCHOOL 


fill in the coupon below and mail to: Johanna Shedd, Director 
Cosmopolitan Education Department, 572 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


3-55 


Preparatory School_______College, Junior. 


Senior. 


Professional Schoo]____________ Length of course. 


For Boys———__ Girls_______' 


Age 


Focahon = = Pee Rance. 
© 


Coed______ Boarding___»_»_ Day______ 


Sex_____Now in Grade_____F or entrance in—_________ 





Special courses or activities__________»PPE ———— 





Name 





Stree ta Sa ee ne 


Giya ee Jone State eee 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


Oak Grove A Friend's School for Girls 


Emphasizes Preparation for College and Gracious Pur- 
poseful Living. Music, Art, Speech. Grades 7-12. Broad- 
ening interests of international enrollment. Riding included. 
Joyous outdoor recreation. Beautiful new fireproof Quadrangle. 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Owen, Box 128, Vassalboro, Maine 





Grier School 


In the Alleghenies. Accredited College Preparation -and 
General Courses. Well-rounded school life for girls, grades 
8-12. Music, Art, Dramatics. Typing. Exceptional Riding. 
Winter, team sports. 1000 acres. Gym. Pool. 103rd yr. Catalog. 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas G. Grier, Co-Heads, Box 93, Tyrone, Pa. 





i Junior College and School for Girls. 
Linden Hall Cultural and Vocational. Music. 
Home Economics, Secretarial Studies. Fine and Commer- 
cial Art. Dramatic Art. Preparatory and General Courses. 
Beautiful Campus. All Sports. Riding. Swimming Pool. 
Endowed. Moderate Tuition. Catalogues. Address 

Byron K. Horne, D.D., Box 13, Lititz, Pa. 








ine’: Episcopal. Fully ac- 

St. Katharine’s School credited. Scholastic, 
physical, spiritual training. College preparatory. General 
course. Family Life Education. Fine Arts with Ballet. 3rd- 
ien grades. Small classes. Sports | — on Bvimming, 
Riding. Write for Catalog and *‘Spol ” Katherine 
Zierleyn, M.A., Head of School, Box e “Davenport, * 








COEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 
Sanford & Sunny Hills Schools 


Year-round coeducation for ages 3-18. Accredited college 
preparation. 170-acre country campus near Wilmington. 23 
buildings. All sports. Riding. Music and Art. Summer 
school and junior camp. Farm program for credit. Friendly 
atmosphere. Ellen Q. Sawin, Pres., Hockessin 5, Delaware 





W A Friends’ School. Prepares boys and 
esttown girls for college under the moral and 
spiritual standards of Quaker education, Grades 8-12. 


Graduates in over 125 colleges. Sports, hobbies, dramatics, 
outdoor activities (600 acres). Work program. Music, art. 
Established 1799. Write for catalog. Kirk Russell, 
Dir. of Adm., Box 563, Westtown, Pa. (near Phila.) 





Grad 1-8. Ages 7-14. 
Ann Arbor School Coed. For ‘children with 


educational or adjustment problems in school or home. 
Small classes. Individual tutoring. Remedial reading. 
Active social and recreational programs. Combines educa- 
tion with therapy. Brochure. Address: 

Alice Allen, 1700 Broadway, Ann Arbor, Mich. 





Elgin Academy 


College prep. Coed, grades 7-12. Small classes. Strong fac- 
ulty. Students achieve individual PAR goals through person- 
alized guidance. Balanced activities, sports for all. Gym, 
pool, art gallery, music, drama. Modern dorms. Endowed. Est. 
1839. Catalog. M. L. Brett, 221 Academy PI., Elgin, Ill. 





TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 


Coyne Electrical School 


Learn TV-RADIO or ELECTRICITY at Coyne— largest, 
oldest, best-equipped school of kind. Established 1899. 
Practical Training—learn on real equipment. Easy Pay 
Plan, Vet approved. Send for Big FREE Book. 

Coyne Elec. School, 500 S. Paulina, Dept. 35-14H, Chicago. 





Indiana Technical College 


ENGINEERING. B.S. DEGREE IN 27 MONTHS. Aero- 
nautical, Chemical, Civil, Electrical, Mechanical, and Radio 
(Inc. TV and Electronics). G.I. approved. Earn 
. Demand for grads, Enter March, June, Sept., Dec. 
Catalogue. 735 E. Washington Blvd., Ft. Wayne 2, Ind. 





SPEECH 





Bogue Institute 


Do you Stammer? Get your copy of the new 18th edition of 
my book, ‘‘Stammering, Its Cause and Correction,” which 
describes the Bogue Unit Method for scientific correction of 
stammering and stuttering. Ask, also, for free Speech Chart! 
Benj. N. Bogue, Dept. 556, Circle Tower, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 





SPECIAL SCHOOLS 





Binghamton Training School 


Specialized programs for retarded children. Small groups. 
Excellent facilities. Experienced staff. Established 1881. 
Dr. W. H. Boldt, Director 
114 Fairview Ave. Binghamton, N. Y. 





AIRLINE SCHOOL 
Ward School of Airline Training 


Accredited and Airline Endorsed Air Stewardess and Air 
begins Feb. 23 and April 11. Placement Service. Tuition 


250. Housing available. Arthur P. Ward, Director, 240 
ain Street, Worcester 8, Mass. 
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JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Are YOU a 
HARCUM Girl? | 


Education for gracious adult 
living. Est. 1915 on Phila.’s 
Main Line, famous educa- 


Secty., 
lism & | 
Advt., Med. Tech. Personal | 
& vocational guidance. — 

HARCUM JR. COLLEGE | 


Bryn Mawr, Pa., Box C 








Accredited Junior Col- 
lege & High School. 
Near Natural Bridge. 
Academic & Career 
courses combined to 
meet today’s needs: Mu- 
and sic, Art, Languages, 
prema, Speech Eome 
“conomics, Merchandis- 
JUNIOR COLLEGE ing, Physical Educ., Sec- 
retarial, Kindergarten Training, Equitation. Own stable. 
Well balanced social life. All sports. Indoor Pool. Students 
from 38 states. For illustrated catalog, address: 


Margaret Durham Robey, Pres., Box 913, Buena Vista, Va. 






Accredited Junior College. Also 
2 year H.S. Dept. Home Ec., 
Art, Merchandising, Secreta- 
rial and Med. Sec., Speech, 
Music, Physical Education in- 
cludes ballet & equitation (own 
stables); in- 
door swim- 

ming pool. Big lake for sailing—all 

in Blue Ridge Mts. Golf. Hiking. 325 

acre campus. Students from 35 states. 

Est. 1870. /llustrated catalog, write: 


William T. Martin, Pres., Box 703 
BRISTOL, VIRGINIA 











Fully accredited Junior College for girls. 
Averett Liberal arts, music, art, speech and dra- 
medical secretarial, library science, 
merchandising, physical ed., home economics. Sports, 
Planned social program. 96th year. Endowed. Catalog. 
Curtis Bishop, Litt.D., 402 W. Main St., Danville, Va. 


matics, secretarial, 





i An old Virginia School for girls 
Fairfax Hall in the famous Shenandoah Valley. 
Accredited 4 years high school. 2 years college. Liberal 
arts, secretarial, music, art, dramatics, home ec., int. dec. 
Spacious grounds. Sports, gym, indoor pool. Private stable, 
riding rings. Catalog—mention grade and interests. Wm. 
B. Gates, Pres., Box C-553, Park Station, Waynesboro, Va. 








Stratford College Accredited Junior College and 


Preparatory. Develops aptitudes 
and abilities. Liberal Arts, Fine Arts, Vocational Courses, 
Healthful location foothills Blue Ridge Mts. Campus 15 
acres—all sports. Social program. Write for ‘‘Intimate 
Glimpses’’ and catalog. 

John C. Simpson, LL.D., Pres., Box C-3, Danville, Va. 





William Woods College 


Accredited Junior College. Balanced academic, religious, 
social program. Men’s college same town. A.A., A.F.A, de- 
grees. Radio, music, home ec., sec’l, pre-journalism, pr 
med. Sports, stables. 2 lakes, 125 acres. 65th yr, Catalog. 

Dr. T. T. Swearingen, |‘res., Box B, Fulton, Missouri 








Gulf Park By-the-Sea Strong Lib. Arts pro- 


gram emphasizing high 
academic standards, prepares young women for college en- 
trance or transfer. National patronage. Fully accred. Jr. Col- 
lege and 2 yrs H.S. Music, art, dance, home ec., sec’l, speech. 
Sailing, water ballet, skiing on Gulf of Mexico. Trips. Cat- 
alog. William G. Dwyer, Ed. D., Box K, Gulfport, Miss. 





4 3 
All Saints’ Episcopal 

For girls. Accredited 2-yr. college, 4 yr. high school. High 
academic standards. In historic Vicksburg National Park. 
Near Natchez. Separate music and art departments. All sports, 
riding. For “All Saints’ Today” and bulletin; address: 
The Rev. W. G. Christian, Rector, Box C, Vicksburg, Miss. 





192 acre campus near Blue Ridge Mts. 
Penn Hall Prep School & Jr. College with separate 
instruc. & privileges for each. 90% prep students enter 
major colleges. Jr. College terminal & transfer. Liberal Arts, 
Home Ec., Music, Art, Merch., Radio, Lab. Tech., Sec’l, 
Medical Sec'l. Modern bldgs. Pool, golf, riding on campus. 
Sarah W. Briggs, Ph.D., Pres., Box N, Chambersburg, Pa. 





Vermont Junior College 07 hilltop campus 


in Vermont's capi- 
tal city. Terminal, transfer courses. Liberal arts. Pre- 
professional, nursery teaching, journalism, art, secretarial, 
med. sec’l, med. tech., home ec. Music, speech, dramatics. 
Radio studio, Excellent social and sports program. Ski tow, 
skating. Catalog. R. C. Noble, Pres., Montpelier, Vt. 











COLLEGES 


FULLY ACCREDITED A.B. de- 
gree and B.S. in Elem, Educa- 
tion; also 2 year career courses 
Liberal Arts, Journalism, Sec 
retarial, Physical Ed., Home Ec. 


Nutrition, Retaili , Art, Drama, Speech, Broad- 
casting. 78th yr. fear Atlanta. Invigorating climate. 6 
national sororities. Social life co-ordinated with 4 nearby 
men’s colleges, Students—36 States. For catalog address: 
Brenau College, Box 203, Gainesville, Georgia 















i Career Education for Men and 
Rider College Women. Accredited B.S. or A.A. 
degrees. Accountancy, business administration, medical sec- 
retarial, secretarial, journalism, finance, teacher training. 
Fraternities, sororities. Dormitories. Athletics. Counselling 
and Placement Service. 90th year. Approved for veterans. 
Catalog. Rider College, Box C, Trenton, New Jersey. 





FINE & APPLIED ARTS 


Rhode Island School of Design 


College programs combining liberal education and special- 
ized training for B.M.A. and B.S. degrees. All design and 
fine arts fields. Textile engineering, machine design. Coed. 
90 faculty, 650 students. Girls’ dorms, approved housing. 
21 buildings. Folder. 6 College St., Providence 3, R. I. 





Parsons School of Design "4X0" 
Professional training based on Fine Arts, Interior, Fashion, 
Advertising, Design in Industry. 3 year certificate. 4 year 
degree through N.Y.U. Veteran approved. Write for Cata- 
logues. Summer and extension. 

Box D, 410 East 54th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 





Art Institute of Pittsburgh 


18 month Diploma Career courses in Commercial Art; 
Fashion Illus.; Int. Dec.; Dress Design. Unusually active 
employment help before and after graduation. Veteran appr. 
Co-ed. 33rd year. For king size FACTBOOK, write: 

Willis C. Shook, Dir., 635 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 





The St. Louis School of Fine Arts 


Washington University St. Louis, Mo. 
Professional training in Fine and Commercial Art leading 
to B.F.A. degree. Students live on University campus. 
Men admitted to R.O.T.C. Write for bulletins. 

Kenneth O. Hudson, Dean, Room 30. 





Chicago Academy of Fine Arts 


Enroll now—full day term, night school, part-time punch 
ticket in Commercial Art, Fashion-Magazine Illustrations, 
Dress Design, Interior Decoration, Cartooning, Drawing, 
Painting. Direct Project Methods since 1902. Write for 
free catalog D. 720 Rush Street, Chicago il, Illinois. 





The Art Institute of Chicago 


Summer School. Painting, Drawing, Sculpture, Advertising, 
Dress Design, Interior Design. Ceramics. Degrees, Ac- 
credited. Term begins June 27, 1955. 

Box 203, Michigan Ave., at Adams, Chicago 3, I. 





Ray-Vogue Schools 


Commercial Art, Photography, Interior Decoration, Dress 
Design, Fashion Merchandising with Modeling, Fashion 
Illustration. Coeducational. Attractive residence for girls. 
Entrance 1st Monday each month. Write Registrar, Room 503, 
RAY-VOGUE Schools, 750 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. 





American Academy of Art 


Practical courses in Commercial & Fine Art. Faculty of in- 
ternational reputation. Story, Advertising & Fashion Illus. ; 
Adv. Art, Lettering, Layout, Painting. Placement serv. Vet. 
appr. Coed. Enroll now. Catalog. Frank H. young, Director, 
Dept. 135, 25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 





Drawing, Painting. Sculp- 
R.P.L School of Art ture; Costume & Fashion; 
Commercial Art; Interior Dec.; Art Education; Drafting. 
College activities. Dormitories. Degrees. Richmond Prof. 
Inst. College of William and Mary. Minimum: Room, 
Board, Tuition—$750.00. For Catalog and View Book 
Address: Director, 901 W. Franklin St., Richmond 20, Va. 





PHOTOGRAPHY 





Creative Photography 

Not a “‘school.’’ A different KIND of learning—different 
in intent, method and results. 36th year. Write today for 
booklet CO-1. 

Rabinovitch Photography Workshop, 40 W. 56, New York 19 


BUSINESS & SECRETARIAL 


MINISTRATION (management, 


c o L L E G E acctg., finance, retailing, sales- 


manship, advtg.); ADMINISTRATIVE SECRETARIAL 

r med. and legal sec’l). Also 4-yr. degree 
Teacher Training; 1-yr. sec’l diploma, Co- 
llege life. Dorms. 20 buildings. Fraternities. 


Get a head start! EARN YOUR 
BACHELOR’S DEGREE IN 2 
YEARS. Save time and money. 
Prepare yourself for a profitable 
career. Study BUSINESS AD- 





ed. Traditional 
Sororities. Self-help program. Effective placement service. 
Graduates in demand. Approved for veterans. Early applica- 
tion advised. Catalog. President, Providence 6, Rhode Island. 








Katharine Gibbs Outstanding secretarial train- 


ing for high school, private 
school graduates. Special course for college women. Resident 
facilities. Four-school placement service. Catalog: Assistant 
Director, 21 Marlborough St., Boston 16, Mass.; 230 Park 
Ave., New York 17; Montclair, N. J.; Providence 6, R. I. 











Wood Secretarial School 


Courses for H.S., Private School grads and College women. 
Approved by State Education Dept. Guidance, placement 
service. Dorm. 76th year. Enroll now for July or Sept. Cat- 
alog. Assoc. Dean, 125 Park Ave., (100 E. 42 St. opp. 
Gr. Central), N. Y. 17. OX7-1290. 





Train for the best-type secretarial positions. 
Berkeley Intensive and comprehensive courses for 
high school graduates and college women. Distinguished 
faculty, Effective placement service with leading business 
organizations. New term June 27. For Catalog address 
The Secretary, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City 17. 
Also: White Plains, New York; East Orange, New Jersey. 





Spencerian College Sui, taayara 
1863, Small classes. Regular college social life. Part-time 
work. B.B.A. courses in Acctg., Gen’l Bus., Sales Mgmt. 
A.A. courses in exec., med., legal sec’l and Ct. Reptg. Also 
short courses. Earn Bachelor's degree in 2 yrs., 8 mos, GI 
approved. Registrar C, Milwaukee 10, Wisconsin. 





LABORATORY & DENTAL TECHNIQUE 


‘MEDICAL TECHNICIANS 
X-RAY TECHNICIANS 


An Approved College 


Attend one of the largest and best-equipped 
schools of its kind in the U. S. College-owned 
dormitories. Co-educational. Free nation- 
wide placement; graduates in great demang 
at excellent pay. Write now for Catalog C. 


COLLEGE OF MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY 


1900 LA SALLE AVENUE * MINNEAPOLIS 4, MINNESOTA 





w 





i of Medical 
Northwest Institute atn TEA aique 
Founded 1918. Coed. Practicing M.D. Faculty trains tech- 
nicians in 9 mos. X-Ray, Electrocardiography in 3 mos. 
Big Demand, good pay. Free placement service. Classes 
start Jan., Apr., July, Oct., G.I. approved. Catalog. 
3412.E. Lake St., Minneapolis 6, Minn, 





Wayne School Be a Dental Nurse 


A well paying, uncrowded field. Includes chairside and 
receptionist duties, Xray, Lab, glamour and personality 
development. Write for book describing six week resident 
course or our home study plan. 

Wayne School, Lab. V-18, 2521 Sheffield Ave., Chicago 14. 





f Laborat g 
Gradwohl School 3 Laboratory and X-Ray 


graduates. Diploma course includes Clinical Microscopy, 
Hematology, Bacteriology. Basal Metabolism, Electrocardi- 
ography, X-Ray Techniques. Accredited. Coed. Enter any 
month. High school required. Placement service. Catalog. 
R.B. H. Gradwohi, M.D., Dir., 3516 Lucas Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. 





Dell School of Medical Technology 


Complete courses in Laboratory Technique, X-ray & Medi- 
cal Lab. Assistants, EKG, BMR. Great demand for grad- 
uates. Free placement. Registration. Girls Dormitory. 
Co-educational. G.I. Approved. New Classes January, April, 
July, October. 66 Haywood Street, Asheville, North Carolina 





NURSING 


Pennsylvania Hospital 


Men’s School of Nursing prepares H. S. and college gradu- 
ates, 18 to 35 years old, for Registered Nurse Examination. 
3-yr. course. Maintenance and allowance. 


Leroy N. Craig, R.N., 4401 Market St., Phila. 4, Pa. 
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HOME STUDY 


EARNS $100 A MONTH 
IN SPARE TIME 


“"N.LA. enriched my life, gave me a 
paying hobby, and opened up a whole 
new world, In my spare time I am earn- 
ing $100 a month as correspondent for 
two city newspapers. Even more reward- 
ing is the satisfaction of seeing my fea- 
ture stories printed.’’—Mrs. Leslie Coats, 
Doland, South Dakota. 


To People 


who want to write 


but can’t get started 


De YOU have that constant urge to write but fear 
that a beginner hasn’t a chance? Here is what 
a famous editor said:— 

“There is more room for newcomers in writing than 
ever before. Some of the greatest of writing men and 
women have passed from the scene. Who will take 
their places? Fame, riches and the happiness of 
achievement await the new men and women of 
power. 


A Chance to Test Yourself—FREE 


The Newspaper Institute of America offers a FREE Writin: 
Aptitude Test. Its object is to discover more men anı 
women who can add to their income by fiction and article 
writing, The Writing. Aptitude Test is a simple but expert 
analysis of your latent ability, your powers of imagina- 
tion, logic, etc. Those who pass this test are qualified to 
take the famous N.I.A. course based on the practical New 
York Copy Desk Method which teaches you to write by 
writing. You work at home, in leisure time, constantly 
guided by experienced writers. Soon you acquire the 
coveted ‘‘professional’’ touch. Then faa are ready to 
market your stories, articles and news items. 


Mail the Coupon Now 


Taking the FREE Writing Aptitude Test requires but a 
few minutes and costs nothing. So mail the coupon now. 
Take the first step towards the most enjoyable and prof- 
itable occupation — writing for publication! Newspaper 
Institute of America. One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
(Founded 1925). (Licensed by State of N.Y.) 


PETTITTE 
FREE Newspaper Institute of America 1 
a 
Li 





One Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. ! 

Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing 

Aptitude Test and further information about writing 
for profit as promised in Cosmopolitan, March, 






Miss 
p Mrs. .............................. T 
p 1 
g aaareas............... ..................... J 
E Clty. .osseeseeeeeeee + ZONO. «+ B00 osese oneen T 
(All correspondence confidential. No salesman will 

E call on you.) 

E O Check here if Veteran. 15-C-785 E 
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Write direct to the schools and camps listed on 
these pages for descriptive literature. Be sure 
your letter includes all pertinent information, 
such as age, sex, present grade or educational 


background, courses or activities desired. The 
directors will welcome the opportunity to tell 
you about the special advantages offered by 
their schools or camps. 






















Be Your Own MUSIC Teacher 


LEARN AT HOME THIS MONEY SAVING WAY 


Simple as A-B-C. Your lessons consist of real selections, in- 
stead of tiresome exercises. You read real notes—no ‘‘num- 
bers’’ or trick music. Some of our 900,000 students are 
band LEADERS. Everything is in print and pictures. First 
you are told what to do. Then a picture shows you how. 


Soon you are playing the music you like. 
Write for big 36 page illustrated Free FREE 
U- S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Studio A923, 
. $» udio A923 
Port Washington, N.Y. - BOOKLET 


SHORTHAND 
JIN © WEEKS 














Write 120 words per minute. 
Age no obstacle—LOWEST COST 


Famous SPEEDWRITING shorthand. No symbols, 
no machines, uses ABC's. Easiest to learn and use. 
Fast preparation fora better position. Nationally used 
in leading offices and Civil Service. 120 words per 
minute—50% FASTER than Civil Service require- 
ments. Over 250,000 taught at home or through 
classroom instruction. The very low cost will sur- 
prise you. Typing available. 32nd Year. Schools in 
over 400 cities in U. S., Canada, Cuba and Hawaii. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET TO SCHOOL OF 
Ey ili: 
Dept. 5903-5, 55 W. 42 St., N.Y. 36 ® 

— — — — — 
FOR REAL JOB SECURITY—get an I.C.S. diploma! 
You study your own exact needs in your spare time, at 
your own pace. No interference with work or social life. 
1.@.§, is the oldest and largest home-study school. 277 
k U. 9. courses. Business, industrial, engineering, aca- 
demic, high school. Direct, job related. Complete lesson 
and answer service. No scrimping. Diploma to graduates. 
Easy pay plan. Write for 3 free books—‘‘How to Succeed’? 


gold mine plus Career Catalog. (Mention field of training 
desired and free sample lesson [math.].) 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Write today: Box 81152-B, Scranton 9, Penna. 























High School at Home yep Finish 

Go as rapidly as your time and abilities permit. Prepares 
for entrance to college. Standard H.S. texts supplied. 
Diploma awarded. Credit for H.S. subjects already com- 
pleted. Single subjects if desired. Free Bulletin. 
American School, Dept. H310, Drexel at 58th, Chicago 37. 


HOTEL TRAINING 








“How I Became a/“Can I, At My Age 


Hotel Hostess” 





keeper Though Without Previous 
Hotel Experience 


“Past 40, it’s not easy to find a 
new occupation. One day I an- 
swered a Lewis ad and enrolled. 
My position as Hostess-Housekeeper was 
secured by the Lewis Placement Service upon 
graduation. I am happy in my job and thank 
Lewis Training for a new start.” 


= Lana Mitchell Now Hostess-House- Hotel Executive?” 


"Yes", says Don E. Ulmer, Who 
Wins Success as Manager 
of A Hotel 





“After I received my Lewis di- 
ploma, I accepted a position at a 
resort hotel which the Lewis Placement Service 
had obtained for me. At the end of the season, 
I was appointed Manager of another hotel. 
Each change meant an increase in salary, 
thanks to Lewis.” 


STEP INTO A WELL-PAID HOTEL POSITION 


Important positions, increasing opportunities 
await trained men and women in glamorous 
hotel, motel, club, and institutional field. 
Lewis graduates “making good” as hostesses, 
managers, executive housekeepers and 55 other 
well-paid positions. Previous experience proved 
unnecessary. “Over 40” no obstacle. Lewis 
training quickly qualifies you at home or 
through resident classes in Washington. FREE 
book describes this fascinating field. It tells 
how you are registered FREE in Lewis Nation- 
al Placement Service. Mail coupon today! 


Approved for ALL Veteran Training 


premem — 
l LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL 39 — 
Room AC-279, Washington 7, D. C. 
l Send me, without obligation, your Free Book. I want ! 
l to know how to qualify for a well-paid position. | 
l O Home Study O Resident Training I 
J PILS NTI” RE 
I (PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS) I 
l Address .................... eee | 
l e ARTET — Zone...... Stato.......... I 


O Check here if eligible for Veteran Training 





EATING ALONE 
THESE DAYS? 


Are you starving on lettuce leaves 
while your wife and kiddies eat the 
kind of food you’d like to have again? 


Send for your set of the new HUS- 
BAND AND WIFE SWAP DIET and 
join your happy family meals again. 


` (Turn to page 67 for special coupon) 











Jewelry by Bogoff available at... 


CALIFORNIA 
San Diego 
Burlingame 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Santa Monica 
DIST. OF COLUMBIA 
Washington 
GEORGIA 
Atlanta 
ILLINOIS 
Aurora 
Muskegon 
Chicago 
Springfield 
MICHIGAN 
Benton Harbor 
Grand Rapids 
Lansing 
Detroit 
Kalamazoo 
MISSOURI 
St. Louis 
MONTANA 
Helena 
NEBRASKA 
Omaha 
NEW YORK CITY 
Manhattan 


Brooklyn 
Newark 

NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte 

OHIO 
Cincinnati 
Dayton 
Cleveland 


Troy 
OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City 
OREGON 
Portland 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia 


TEXAS 
Dallas 
WASHINGTON 
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RUNAWAY 


“They re always at me. Got to get away. They don’t 
understand how I feel, and they don’t really care.” 





| 
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BY RICHARD L. FREY 


he blue convertible cruised 

along the Virginia highway at 

a spanking sixty-five on that 

clear February afternoon, its 

young driver completely un- 

concerned. It would be hours yet, he 

thought, before they got out the pick-up 
on him. f 

There had been no good-bys to give 

him away; everybody expected him to be 

too mad to talk. He’d just gulped his 

breakfast, grabbed his books, and beat 

it for school. He had to report at roll call 


so the office wouldn’t phone home to find 
out if he were sick. Besides, he wanted 
to fix up his story with his pals, Andy 
and Bill; to let them know he was on his 
way. At the bell for first class, he had 
slipped out of the building, driven down 
to the bank. 

Now he glanced at the clock. Five- 
thirty. About the time his Mom would 
begin to wonder where he was. So Mom 
would phone around, and Andy would 
stall a while and then tell the story the 
way they had fixed it up to give him more 
time to get lost. 

At nine o’clock, not an hour after Tony 
left, the Stones’s maid wondered why, for 
the first time in his life, the boy had made 
his bed. She turned down the corner of 
the bedspread, and called, “Mrs. Stone, 
where are Tony’s blankets?” 

Two minutes later, the girl in the high- 
school office was assuring a thoroughly 
frightened Martha Stone that Tony must 
be in school; his name wasn’t on the ab- 
sentee report. They’d check his class, 
however. 

By the time the message came back 
that Tony was not in class, by the time 
Martha Stone had been transferred to the 
principal and had explained her sus- 
picions, she was too late with her call to 
the bank. He had just left, the manager 
said. Yes, he had drawn money. $188. 
The manager was boasting about the $2 
he had persuaded Tony to leave on de- 
posit when he realized that Mrs. Stone 
had hung up. 


Should She Call the Police? 


Should she call the police? This thing 
was getting too much for her. She had 
to call Tony’s father. 

After a few questions, Alan Stone tried 
to reassure his wife. Tony hadn’t left a 
note; he must be coming back soon. He, 
Alan, remembered “running away from 
home” a couple of times, but he’d always 
thought better of it by dinnertime. Give 
the boy a chance. If they called the po- 
lice, and he got picked up in the city, 
he’d surely lose his driver’s license. They 
didn’t want that to happen, when Tony’s 
car was just about the only thing that 
kept his behavior half-civilized. 

“But can’t we do anything?” Martha 
begged. So Alan suggested calling the 
local police chief. If the boy were still 
in town, Chief Tenny would handle it 
quietly. 

From then on, the phone dominated 
the house. Martha’s intimates, calling 
casually, learned the news and hung up 
to spread it. The high-school principal 
called; Tony’s school chums had denied 
any knowledge of his plans. Meanwhile, 
the whisper ran through the school, and 
when the students scattered to their 
homes that afternoon, the story really 
wildfired through the town. Mothers heard 
it with a sickening sensation of “There 
but for the grace of God... .” So many 


had sixteen-year-old sons who were fight- 
ing themselves, fighting their parents. 
Tony had run away; how many of the 
others had thought of it, planned for it, 
awaited only the last bitter argument? 

Martha thought wearily about last 
night’s blow-up. She’d just heard about 
the unpleasantness at the party Tony’d 
been to on Saturday. One of the boys had 
hidden some food under a rug. Tony said 
he hadn’t done it. But his hostess’s mother, 
when she called Martha to complain, 
sounded so sure. 

“If you didn’t do-it, who did?” she 
kept hammering at him, but all he’d say 
was, “I won’t snitch.” 


Tony Locks Himself In 


When Alan got home, she’d brought 
the thing up again, and Tony, refusing to 
submit to further questions, rushed into 
the bathroom and locked himself in. 
Parleying through the door, Alan had 
started calmly enough, but grew angrier 
and angrier until, finally, he threatened 
to break it down. Then, unexpectedly, 
Tony had flung the door open, and Alan, 
leaning on it, had pitched forward. In 
the momentary tangle, Martha saw Tony’s 
fists clench and she screamed at them 
both. 

When things calmed down, Tony took 
refuge in the stubborn silence that had 
ended so many similar scenes of the 
long and painful parade. This one seemed 
neither worse than many of the others, 
nor more important. It was just the last. 

Then, late in the afternoon, the missing 
boy’s friends, Andy and Bill, arrived with 
news. They admitted they had not told 
the principal the truth. They’d promised 
Tony to say nothing until he had time 
to get away. He was going north, they 
said, up toward that camp they had vis- 
ited together last summer. 

Furious at the delay, Martha rushed 
to the phone to report to Chief Tenny. 
“We'll pick him up there tomorrow,” the 
chief promised. “If he shows up.” And 
now that they were sure Tony had run 
away, he’d put out a “wanted” notice. 

Then Mrs. Stone turned back to Tony’s 
friends. “Why?” she asked. “Did he say 
why?” It was a bitter thing to ask these 
boys about one’s own son, but she had 
to know. 

It was like pulling teeth. They men- 
tioned the fight the night before, but she 
brushed that aside. There had been too 
many like it. They spoke of Tony’s fear 
that his driver’s license would be sus- 
pended when the Motor Vehicle Bureau 
got the report of the fine he had paid 
for driving after dark. “You know how 
he feels about that car, Mrs. Stone,” Bill 
said. “Matter of fact, he complains that 
you always punish him with it.” 

Martha nodded. “But is that all?” she 
asked. 

“Well, no,” Andy admitted. “He says 
you treat him like a baby. You know, 
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“I only have one real friend in 
the world. No, not my Pop. Its Andy. 


He knows what goes with me.” 





pestering him about haircuts and showers 
and what he wears, and where he’s going 
and what time he’s coming home. And,” 
the boy added miserably, “Tony says you 
and Mr. Stone won’t really mind his going 
because you don’t love him.” 


Martha Weeps 


So shocked that she couldn’t control 
it, Martha wept. The boys slunk out, 
promising to let her know if they heard 
from Tony. 

Alan got home soon after, heard the 
story, and called Chief Tenny to make 
sure the people upstate had been alerted. 
Eventually, the Stones sat down to a 
very late and very quiet dinner, wonder- 
ing uncomfortably how things would be 
tomorrow—when Tony was brought back. 

That was the first day. 

The next afternoon, when the report 
came from up north, “No boy here,” 
Andy and Bill broke down and confessed. 
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Their story was part of Tony’s plan to 
gain time. He was really headed south. 
Not to Florida; he was afraid friends of 
his parents might see him there. But 
south somewhere. The alarm was wid- 
ened to four states; next day it was car- 
ried to eight. 

Alan Stone, remembering his son’s 
preference for Shell service stations, had 
a brilliant hunch. They got a list of the 
company’s stations all down the road 
south, divided it in half, and started 
calling. 


On the Right Track 


It was Martha who found the place in 
Virginia where Tony had spent the first 
night. Yes, they remembered the blue 
Ford and the boy who asked about a 
place to sleep. It wasn’t much, but it was 
something. They were on the right track; 
were bound to catch up with him soon. 
Meanwhile, they knew that he’d been all 


right two nights before. Tony’s parents 
slept better that third night. 

Tony was sleeping soundly, too—in a 
motel in Meridian, Mississippi. Except 
for the hitchhiker, it had been an un- 
eventful trip. 


Hitchhiker’s Philosophy 


The ride-thumber, picked up just out- 
side Knoxville, looked unprepossessing, 
but Tony was lonesome by then. The story 
the drifter told gave the boy something 
to think about. He had quit school at 
fourteen; never worked until he was flat 
broke, and then only long enough to keep 
himself for a little while. The way he 
spoke made him seem dirty inside as well 
as out, and Tony was repelled. When they 
stopped for gas at Birmingham, he told 
his passenger he had reached the end of 
the line. The fellow took it calmly until 
Tony drove off; then he shook his fist 
and yelled a few vile names after him. 

Thinking about him as he rode along 
afterward, Tony made up his mind that 
he was not only going to get a job, he 
was going to finish high school, too. He 
didn’t like school and probably never 
would, but the bum’s kind of freedom 
didn’t look good to Tony. 

There was a special net out for him 
at New Orleans, where the chief—a col- 
league of Chief Tenny’s at the FBI Acad- 
emy—had promised to alert every man 
on his force. But that trap never had 
much chance. When Tony reached New 
Orleans on that fourth morning, for the 
first time in his trip, he felt lost. It was 
too big, too crowded, too busy. He 
couldn’t decide where to eat, where to 
look for a room, what to do first. Then, 
suddenly, he realized he didn’t have to 
stay. Nobody was making him do any- 
thing any more. He turned around and 
hightailed it back to Meridian. Last 
night’s motel looked like home; Jim, the 
fellow at the service station, seemed like 
an old friend. He promised Tony he’d 
help him find a job. 

That was the vital thing—the job. 
Though he still had plenty of money, he 
was getting anxious about it. Even doing 
without breakfast, he was spending more 
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“I know 
where 


Tony is.” 
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than he liked. Lunchtime found him hun- 
gry and cost him seventy-five cents; din- 
ner, always at the same place except for 
the night Jim took him home to meet his 
family, was $1.10. But it was more than 
that. He’d sworn to himself that he 
wouldn’t get in touch with home until he 
could tell them that he was set in his 
new life; that he had a job. The job 
would set the seal of success on his one- 
man revolution; would let him get word 
to his folks so they wouldn’t “start” 
worrying about him. 

At home Alan Stone called the local 
long-distance office and spoke to the chief 
operator. “What I am going to ask of 
you,” he said, “may be against company 
regulations. But do you have any kids in 
your family . . .?” 

He explained what the situation was. 
“Td like to give you three phone num- 
bers,” he continued. “They are the num- 
bers of my son’s best friends. If a call 
should come through to one of these 
numbers from any place in the South, 
will you let us know—will you give us 
the caller’s number?” 

The operator said she’d try. But the 
days crawled by, and nobody heard from 
Tony. 

Just when Tony thought he’d have to 
try some other city, someone told him 
the local A & P was going to need a boy. 
This time he was lucky; he got the job. 


“If You're Smart, Go Home” 


As he was coming out of the store, he 
spoke to the boy who was quitting and 
an odd thing happened. The boy asked 
him: “You run away from home? Oh, you 
don’t have to tell me, but I did, and I'll 
bet you did, too. You’re welcome to my 
job; but if you’re smart, you'll go home. 
It took me a year to get wise, and now 
I’m going.” 

It was a surprise to be recognized as 
a runaway; no one else had suspected 
him. But he was far too elated to listen 
to advice. To Tony, the job didn’t mean 
going home; it meant staying on his own 
—proof that he could do all right without 
the family. He decided to phone the news 
to Andy. 

For once, the Stones were alone that 
night, too utterly tired to accept any sug- 
gestion of company. 

The phone rang, as it had dozens of 
times that day, and Alan answered. “It’s 
the chief operator; Tony’s called Andy,” 
Alan whispered to Martha, writing down 
a number on the telephone pad. 

Poor Andy had had a long wrestle with 
his conscience. He wasn’t supposed to let 
anyone know yet; Tony was going to 
call his folks in a day or two, after he 
had started working. 

“Call him back and say wed like to 
speak to him,” Alan said. 

“But he'll know I told you.” 


Then Alan showed him the paper with 
the number written on it. Astonished, 
Andy stopped protesting, and put in the 
call. 

“What if Tony says he doesn’t want 
to talk to you?” he asked the Stones 
while they were waiting. But Tony was 
ready to talk. He had his job. He didn’t 
have to come crawling back; he was in- 
dependent now. 

It was a long conversation. Martha, 
full of wonder and admiration at the way 
Alan had managed to break through the 
barrier, took the phone for a moment, 
when she could trust herself. But for the 
most part, she stood by and listened while 
Tony and his father hammered out a 
tentative understanding. 

Tony walked in three days later, just 
before dinner. They couldn’t remember 
later what anyone said to anyone else. 
But that night, when for the first time in 
three weeks the door of Tony’s room 
closed behind him, the sound was like a 
benediction. 

The Stones took the problem to a psy- 
chiatrist, who listened at great length. 
He led them through incidents like the 
battles over taking showers. After many 
painful scenes, Tony had responded to 
his defeat by ostentatiously taking three 
showers a day. 

“What did you say about that?” the 
doctor asked. 

“We ignored it,” Martha answered. 

“Yes?” the doctor prodded. 

“Oh, he gave it up after about a week.” 

The doctor nodded significantly; then 
he continued: “You say he’s sloppy about 
his work and his appearance.” He looked 
blandly at Alan’s magnificent turnout. 
“Let him find out what’s right for him; 
give him the same privilege to be dif- 
ferent from you that you concede to your 
friends.” 

But it wasn’t so much what the doctor 
said; it was what he led them to say that 
helped the Stones to realize that some 
youngsters at this age behave better with 
fewer restrictions; abide more willingly 
by their own decisions; pay more willing- 
ly for their own mistakes. 


Earn Your Child’s Respect 


“Of course there will be times when 
you must be boss,” he summed it up for 
them. “But if you limit your authority to 
occasions that are truly important, you 
will not only get obedience then; you 
will be met halfway on most other 
matters.” 

There are those who think that Tony 
got away with murder. Tony himself said, 


“T can’t see any moral in my story. How 
are you going to show other kids that 
there’s nothing to be gained by running 
away from their problems? Nothing bad 
happened to me while I was away and I 
wasn’t punished at all when I came back 
home.” 

Not punished? It was strange to hear 
this when the penalties Tony paid were 
exactly what he would have regarded as 
the toughest of punishments if they had 
been handed out by his parents: Eight 
weeks of summer school; months without 
his car! 

College does not attract Tony; he 
wants to be a commercial air-line pilot 
and hopes to get training in the Army 
Air Corps. The tramp to whom he gave 
the lift, however, had stiffened Tony’s 
determination to graduate with his own 
class this June. Instead of the well-paid 
and glamorous job of lifeguard he had 
enjoyed the previous vacation, the boy 
sweated out the long term of summer 
school to make up the failures his three 
weeks’ absence had cost him. 

Meanwhile, his beloved car—so often 
the instrument of parental discipline for 
a weekend or a week—sat idly in the 


garage for several months. The Motor 
Vehicle Bureau had suspended the boy’s 
license to drive. 


Now More Family Good Will 


Today, after nearly a year, the balance 
sheet shows no miracles but lots more 
good will. Many of the problems Martha 
and Alan once found important and irri- 
tating seem trifling now. Tony, treated 
like the “almost grownup” that he is, 
has been trying to give a reasonable imi- 
tation of one. It hasn’t been all sweetness 
and light—but no one expected it would 
be. In demanding less, each finds that 
he is getting more. From the new under- 
standing there has.emerged not more love 
but simply a greater awareness of it. 

In view of the net results, would the 
Stones willingly go through those three 
weeks again? 

“Not for anything in the world,” say 
Martha and Alan. 

“Tt wasn’t really necessary,” admits 
Tony. 

There are still many confusions in the 
mind and heart of a seventeen-year-old 
youngster, but this one is glad he came 
home. Tue EnD 





“Gee, Mom, I’m sorry. Now I know better.” 
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Goldberg & Co., coats 
CHICAGO, CROSSROADS OF AMERICA, has gone all out for the new Long Look, in versions that 
look born to the Lake Shore Drive and the Saddle and Cycle Club. The elongated line of the 
shawl-collared coat and the longer short coat create 1955’s fashion. The coat, left, about $50; 
right, about $40. The straw cloche, left, and organza turban, about $11 each. The gloves, $4 each. 
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Friedmont suits 


THE LONG-LIMBED, BREEZY LOOK is right for anything from cocktails at the Pump Room to 
walking the dog. The Long Look in suits depends partly on longer jackets, partly on subtle tapering. 
A minimum of bulk gives a stemlike look. The wool-crepe suit, left, $49.95. The gabardine sparked 
with white piqué, $55. The toyo helmet, left, and turban, about $11 each. The gloves, $3.50 each. 
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Da Pozzo costumes 

YOUNGER THAN SPRINGTIME, the dress-and-coat costume is in again. For an even leaner look 
turn up the cuffs, wear short gloves. The velvet collars also add slenderness. The polka-dotted 
linen coat comes with its own silk-broadcloth dress. The checked linen coat covers a linen dress. 
Each outfit, $69.95. The toyo hat, left, $9; the straw cloche, about $11. The gloves, $3.50 each. 
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Herbert Levy dresses 


FROM AFTER BREAKFAST on through evening, there’s no need to look like a dowdy grandmother. 
The smaller-torso effect comes from clever cut, strategic tucking. Both women’s dresses are of 
linenlike material. The dress at left, with a beaded motif on the collar, $29.95. The other has 
jeweled Alengon lace, $39.95. The hat, left, $9; right, $8. The gloves, left, $3.50; right, $6. 


All Long Look fashions are available at Carson Pirie Scott & Co., Chicago. Hats by Madcaps; gloves by Wear-Right. 
Jewels by Bogoff, available exclusively at Carson Pirie Scott & Co., in Chicago, and in stores listed on page 121 
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OUR READERS WRITE 


THE LAST WORD 


DONNA VERSUS CISSY 


Denver, Colo.: Donna Atwood is certainly 
wonderful, but as far as I am concerned, 
I envy her that darling little Cissy more 





Donna Atwood rehearses daughter Cissy. 


than I do her minks and Cadillacs! She’s 
adorable. —DOLORES SUTHERLAND 


Portland, Oreg.: If I were Donna Atwood, 
I'd start giving Cissy swimming lessons! 
That entrancing mite is going to steal 
her show right out from under her be- 
fore she is ten. —AGNES GOSS 


Jersey City, N.J.: Your picture-profile 
of Donna Atwood as a “Millionaire 
Mother on Skates” [January] was excel- 
lent. 


It is easy to find fault, I know, with a 
person who is trying to fulfill ambitions 
and talents, and at the same time live a 
normal life as a woman and mother. But 
as a mother of three children myself, I 
can’t help complaining about the awed 
tone with which your writer tells how 
Donna spends “two hours a day” with her 
children. It seems to me the least she can 
do, if she loves them. But the problem 
for most mothers is spending twelve and 
fourteen hours a day, cooking meals, giv- 
ing baths, cleaning up after them. Obvi- 
ously, Miss Atwood never has to worry 
about such little chores. 

—MRS, ANDREW DOLAN 
DEADLY COINCIDENCE 


Boston, Mass.: The photograph preced- 
ing “Your Emotions Can Kill You” 
frightened me—because the smashed car 
looked so much like the one I was a pas- 
senger in a short time ago. I thought it 
was uncanny that I should happen to 
see Maurice Zolotow’s article at this time, 
because I can trace, step by step, the de- 
velopment of the emotional crisis in my 
family that caused our crack-up. Your 
article was the most intelligent explana- 
tion of automobile accidents I have read 
in a long time. —GERTRUDE ENGLE 


CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL 


Yonkers, N.Y.: I want to tell you how 
grateful I am, for the article on the 
Philadelphia Children’s Hospital. 

Every mother naturally has moments 
of dread when she wonders about her 


children’s health, what she would do if 
they were stricken by some strange dis- 
ease. Just knowing Children’s Hospital 
exists makes me feel better. 

—ROSEANNE LEVY 
SUPERSALESMAN PALO 


Baltimore, Md.: I can’t think of a better 
way for a businessman to start off the 
New Year ihan by reading John Brooks’s 
article about Bert Palo, “If You Don’t 
Earn Enough Money.” [January] Here 
is positive proof that this is still the 
country of opportunity for those with 
guts and brains. | —THOMAS G. STRICKER 


Chicago, Ill.: Maybe I am looking at 
Bert Palo with green-eyéd envy, but it 
seems to me that you omitted an impor- 
tant problem which Mr. Palo will shortly 
have to solve: how to keep up the pace. 

I understand that insurance men get 
half the down payment on a policy, but 
after that they get only a small percentage 
of each year’s collection. So the only way 
to keep up is to search ceaselessly for 
new business, at the same time keeping 
their present customers happy and squeez- 
ing in a few hours’ sleep and a word or 


two with their families. No cinch. 
—WILLIAM TRUMBULL 
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Looking into April 





ANYONE WHO STARTS 
father, famous brother, and two famous uncles could 
easily end up with a giant inferiority complex. But Grace 
Kelly has turned psychology inside out by becoming more 
famous than anyone else in her fabulous family. Read how 
this quiet girl conquered Hollywood almost overnight. 


life 


with a famous 





WORKING CREATIVELY for your church can enormously deepen and enrich 
your religious life. In a CosMopo.itaN Easter interview, Elton Trueblood, noted 
religious philosopher, sums up years of thought and experience on this vital topic. 


MARY OLAN was born with a knowledge of evil. Even before Clint Sewell found 
her strangled in his closet, she had enmeshed him and his boss in a web of lies 
and lust. John D. MacDonald’s “Deadly Victim,” the complete novel for April, 


is a rare combination of subtlety and violence no mystery fan will want to miss. 
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Discovering the Pacific from Palisades Cliffs, Perfect climax to a day in a seaside park: see- You'll inspect footprints of the movie greats 
Santa Monica. Miles of warm beaches, Sniff salt ing a Pacific sunset! Many fine parks to enjoy immortalized in cement at a famous Hollywood 
air, watch combers crash. An adventure! for beach picnics, surf fishing and boat rides. theater . . . see the homes of your favorite stars. 
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Westward...past the Rockies, the painted deserts, the 
pueblo country...to a Southern California vacation! 


| : * ze THE GREA AMERICAN 
Step back into Spanish days at our lovely old RAVEL ADVEN URE 


missions. This one at San Fernando (founded in 
1797) is just an hour’s jaunt from Los Angeles. : s : X 
What other vacation journey shows you beaches and Spanish missions. Hollywood 





TE i a so much of your own country? with its stars and studios. Gardens glow- 

i Your Southern California trip whisks ing the year-round. And, over all, the 
= you across the Great Plains, past the sunny skies you've read about. 

Rockies, into the real West. You see work- It’s the great American travel adven- 


ing cowhands, painted deserts. Then—for ture. Yet a Southern California trip is 
the climax of your adventure—you explore practical too. See cost statements below. 
Southern California! You’ve wanted to come. Why not enjoy 

Here is the West with a subtropic flavor. The Great American Travel Adventure— 
Palm trees and orange groves. Pacific this year! 


* “We spent about the same for 
ec ROM r Z5 A 


= HOW ABOUT COSTS? food and lodging as on our usual 


Exploring subtropic Los Angeles is rare adven- Answers from recent visitors: vacation. Transportation cost 
ture! Swank shops flanked by palm, banana about $80 extra?—Henry Miller, 
trees, Ultramodern homes beside pools, patios, realty broker, South Euclid, Ohio. 





“Cost much less than we ex- 
pected, About $150 more for a 
month than trips we’ve taken 
nearer home? —Mrs. W. T. White- 
head, housewife, Detroit, Mich. 


“Our neighbors said a Southern 
California vacation wouldn’t cost 
much more than our usual trip. 
It didn’t: $60 more?—David 
Seaburg, printer, St. Paul, Minn. 





LET YOURSELF GO! THIS YEAR TAKE A... 


An hour from mile-high ski slopes, you’re on the 
summerlike desert. Hike beneath subtropic a 
palms; study strange cacti; soak up sunshine. 


All-Year Club of Southern California, Dept. E-3 
629 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 14, California 


Please send me free Color Sightseeing Map. 


FREE: Color Sightseeing Map of Los 
Angeles County and all Southern 
California, 22%” x 25”. Locates 645 
sights, 80 movie star homes. Mail 


coupon today! Name. 








FORNIA. This advertisement sponsored by 
the Los Angeles County Board of Super- 
visors for the citizens of Glendale, Holly- 
wood, Inglewood, Long Beach, Los An- 
geles, Pasadena, Pomona, Santa Monica 
and 182 other communities. 


eens 


State. 





Trip to fairyland: viewing mass azalea showings 
at Descanso Gardens. World’s largest camellia 
garden—165 acres of beauty near Los Angeles. 
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ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALI- | Street, 
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| 
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Thicker... More Luxurious... Aeversible for Double Wear 


“IF you will send me Your Old Rugs, Carpets, Clothing 
(at my expense), to send you the fin- ¿a 
est, Longest-Wearing Rugs or Wall-to-Wall Carpet- 


ing you ever had for So Little Money.” Xalo 


| VER 3 Million Women Have Made Your Choice of 44 colors, patterns 
the Thrilling Discovery that the sea- regardless of colors in your materials. 
soned wool and materials in their worn rugs, Any width up to 18 ft., any length- 




























, carpets, clothing are valuable and can be. . Solid Colors, Early American, 
. ° . Tweed Blends, Oriental Designs, 
Scientifically Reclaimed by the Olson Florals, Ovals, Embossed Effects 


Process: shredded, sterilized, merged, pickered, 
carded, bleached and blended with new wools 
. . . then respun, redyed in newest shades and 
: woven into lovely, deep-tufted new Two-Sided 
High-Low Texture Broadloom Rugs with the beauty of luxury- 
Effect hricod wool rugs—at about 14 the cost. 


We Guarantee to please or pay for 
your materials. Our 81st year. Orders 
completed in about a week. You can’t 
get Olson Rugs in stores or thru 
agents, only from Factory. 


Chicago, New York, San Francisco 







You, too, can get finer, heavier rugs this 
money-saving way by sending your worn 
materials to the Olson Factory. Easy Monthly 
Payments if you wish. Write for FREE Catalog. F: 
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